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Latest 
Photograph 
of 


Mme. 
Delia 
Valen 


Who Is Celebrating 
the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of Her 
Teaching. 
Madame Valeri 
Has Written a 
Series of Articles 
Relative to Her Ex- 
periences in Hand- 
ling American 
Voices Here and 
Abroad, the Intro- 
duction to Which 
Appears in This 


Issue. 
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JOHANNES 
SEMBACH 


MARGARETHE 
BAUMER 


CARL BRAUN 


LAVINIA DARVE 


GOTTHOLD 
DITTER 


&D 


HELENA LANVIN 


HANS E. HEY 


EDNA ZAHM 


JULIETTE LIPPE ERNEST KNOCH JOHANNA GADSKI ERNST MEHLICH SONIA SHARNOVA 








S. HUROK 


Presents 


GERMAN GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY 


On Their 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 


SEASON 1929-30 





A COMPANY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


Mixed Chorus Full Symphony Orchestra 





Opening Date 


Capital of United States, Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY 6th, 1930 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Three weeks on the Pacific Coast 


A Limited Number of Dates Still Available 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Management 


EUROPEAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY, Inc. 


S. HUROK Executive Offices 
President 1560 Broadway, New York City 
Steinway Piano 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


New York 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


YORK PARIS 


H. DUVAL 


Maestro Duval is now tacking i. in bey 
VOICE — OPERA 


NEW MILAN 


07 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


IST 
Member of Coage A Ff = Institute of Musical Art, 
after coleere in Europe, is 
REsUMING Private CLASSES 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


ork 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER i SINGING 
Stu 
29 Wat! bg Fre St., New Your “City. Tel. Plaza 2690 


East 19th St., New York’ City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLin1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
ymphony Orchestra, 

1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 161st Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N, Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


T h oar lIvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 


y 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan ma House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
. New York 


New Seca cur 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


CertTiFrigp TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNnTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
anp Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners: also Trains 
Teachers; ublic Sch Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9570 





FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New_York City 

572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA Gena ie- 
AFORA ° 


Formerly Lending | Sepeate Metropolitan 
use 


eer a noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


ork 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FestivaL 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William ww ae 
William Neidlinger, F. Organist 
RECITALS—M SICALES CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, —— Theory 


225 West 99th Street ew York City 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jeresy Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. ‘ Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N.Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER ~ 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 

fork, Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
pera and Concert Stage 

Stupios: 1425 Broapway, 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 

Specialist in voice development 

Special care given to gradual _Sorgepment of 

beginners. Preparation for Ope Concert and 

Church. Correction of faulty docile. Write for 

an appointment. 

Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 


(Bel Canto). 








JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. Ruesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310’ West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anp 
Composition 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 


Concertizing in tlin 

Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 


Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle $420 
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ANITA TULLY, 
soprano, who will be 
heard in recital at 
Town Hall in New 
York on October 16. 
Miss Tully, who 
made her concert de- 
but in Carnegie Hall 
last season and won 
considerable recogni- 
tion at that time, will 


be remembered as 





one of last season's 
most successful debut 


recitalists. 


LEO PORTNOFF, 
violinist, composer and teacher, pictured (left) in Stockholm, before the statue of King 
Gustave XII in the Opera House Plaza, where Prof. Portnoff conducted the Behrns 
Symphony Orchestra for over three years, and (right) aboard the Leviathan on the trip 
home, following a tour of Sweden, Germany, Poland, Belgium and England, which 
included visits to the various publishers handling the professor's compositions abroad. 
Prof. Portnoff has now reopened his Brooklyn, N. Y., studio for the season. 


vate 
. 
” 


M IRGI /ERITE POTTER, yy GLADYS SWARTHOUT AT RAVINIA 


contralto, who has reopened her New Artists at Ravinia find that recreation and work go hand in hand there, for 
York studios, following a happy experi- aregg 8 oe ‘ many of them during the summer enjoy the beautiful beaches along the north 
ence at Lucerne-in-Maine. This was the THE ISADORA DUNCAN shore of Lake Michigan, on which Ravinia is situated, besides the peaceful sur- 
first year of the Musicians’ Colony Club, DANCERS, roundings. In the accompanying snapshot, Gladys Swarthout, one of Louis 
of which she is president, and the open- who began their American season at Car- Eckstein’s contraltos, is shown with Queena Mario (who sang several guest 
ing of her Log Cabin Studio of Voice. negie Hall on October 6, in an entirely appearances last season) and her husband, Wilfred Pelletier, at the beach at 
The pupils who followed her were de- new program, Ravinia. Miss Swarthout has already begun a concert season, which will pre- 
lighted with the de luxe camp life, and cede her first season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Bangor, a short distance away, took ad- 
vantage of having a New York teacher 
nearby. The fact that one pupil made F 
an eighty mile motor trip twice wecekl : —.  _ AT EAGLES MERE, PA., 
shows that the surrounding towns were where this group of ertidls gave € 
responsive to this first summer season pis of ats th this pox nb 
August 11 she gave her well known pre- tae Xe Pree left to right whe 
sentation of Cadman’s opera, Shancwis, erage be > Ae . 
sys : are: Gordon E. Bailey, professor 
at the Lucerne Couniry Club, which was . 4 : } 
: > 7 of music education at New York 
attended by many from Bar Harbor and Deiuinsite: Miamave (Fide. eo- 
Bangor, as weil as the immediate com- : A teather: Thal Be 
munity It was a pictures: ° prano and teacher, elma Din- 
: was Sque setting, : re 
“es Meade tne ot woodte, mezzo-soprano and read- 
because of Maine’s primitive beauty and ‘i iC il O’Bri 
Se Maid died Se Bhs aed. Meds af Maar er, and Carroll O’Brien, tenor, 
of gr oe ee ae ged + vila: Anscs gulls Pte vocal teacher and music super- 
ican history Lucerne was a _ favorite laa This amas the  O’Briens’ 
hunting preserve. The accompanying pic- eighth sending a a ae 
ture was taken on the lake the morning ‘ pronase.” mol 
following the recital. sting 


GEORGIA STARK, 
coloratura soprano, who 
has been engaged for 
prima donna roles with 
the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company. The 
company will be on tour 
from October to Febru- 
ary, and Miss Stark will 
be heard in Lucia, Rigo- 
letto, The Barber of Se- 
ville and Martha. This 
young artist recently re- 
turned from _ spending 
eight months in Italy, 
luring which time she 
sang twenty-six perform- 
ances of opera and ap- 
peared in three concerts. t 3 
She made the trip back to eal De abi: 
America on the Vulcania, 
and was so well recei KURT GRUDZINSKI, 
ERNST MEHLICH at the ship’s concert that from the portrait by Howard James. Mr. Grud- 
aRN, MEHL. ei it was necessary for her sinski, instructor of voice, whose studios are in New 
new conductor for the German Grand to give two encores. York, has been a leading member of the city’s teach- 
Opera Company, which starts on its tour ing fraternity for the past several years and is rec- 
early in January. (Photo by Hugo ognized as an authority on the speaking, as well as 
Kuhn.) the singing voice. 
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® TOMARS | ; 


() VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
§ voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
11 West oe St. 


ew Yo 
appointment only Phone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


:MARGOLI GULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Veeai music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





851-52 CARNES HALL, N. Y. CG. 
Tel.: Circle 1 
Vocal 


E ®& KYZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SHAFFNER 


— York 





28 East fon Pon 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER a, ts 
Piano—Horace ~ Se lor 
Piet ieet 67th Street, N. , iTb0 
COENRAAD V. BOs 
ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Plats 10, Berlin, Germany 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, i. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 Bt. 
N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 


Corporation 
1618 Steinway y Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 

















. Haensel & Jones 
Bisinway Hall, New York 








TEACHER 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





Om>rreg mocero 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


souk gb Ww. _ St. 
ee City 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


1 Former leader 
London String Quartet 
Specializing in 
Cuamper Music Crasses 
§ Address: Congress Hotel, 
19 W. 69th St., New York 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


0116 
1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10621 River 


cubes ‘ Cirele 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK ust HAMMANN N 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


wax M OWE a 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 














COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 420: St., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE--NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


as a Voice Builder, Voice 








“Inter 
Repairer and Coach.” 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET £. MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 











New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of a 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with ——. La For - 
14 West 68th St. ew York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave, New York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.; Plaza 7692 























KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


HARRY CUMPSON 
Pianist 


Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Planst == 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Haengel & J fool bait Pee hie bile Chace 














Soprano 


Concerts 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Superman Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


ae Sage HARMONY 











Specialty 
Sropr0: s35, aos Hall, New York ~ 
Resipsnow: 25 East 71th St. Phone: Bh bees 





MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
a Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5255 Bensonhurst 


vlion Melrose somes oe ofthe Went with » vane whieh 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"——N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 











or Mr. Virgil 
MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: E. 160th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 





JAMES M. PRICE MUSICAL AGENCY 


Gallo Theater Building, 254 West 54th Street, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 2804-2805 


SOLOISTS SUPPLIED 
CHURCH, ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA POSITIONS FILLED 
MUSICIANS SUPPLIED MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 





Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 


§ 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen; 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
V5 Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 





ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 





JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALiST 


Pupils accepted at the Block 
School, Lyon & Healy Bidg., 
Chicago 





MIN TZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


115 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 








LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tied Si.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endice: 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Piaza 2508 








ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “Sc: 


616 Steinway Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 


Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND ag sat 
Soloist—S8t. Vincen 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N. x C. Tel. Eicon 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singhs 
Formerly of the Imperial] Opera Mascow and leading 
a as = RE a < 


Koussevitak 
Studio: Hotel ying B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of J hi L h 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


ey 


Croxton Management, Hote! 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


























VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placemest 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 








VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest 


tion for 


organiza 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for ail Information 


Bereness Katharine E. Von Kiemner 
1730 Breadway New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


113 West 57th St.. New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMP. 
3636—79th Street, pont ang The! » t & 
Telephone: Havemeyer $00 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 

Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 

French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 


134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
$525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 





Concert Mgt. 
83 W. 42nd &t., New York 





VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italian Diection 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


3 JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 
(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orchestra) 
MUSICAL CLASSES 
OR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Btudios 
533 West End Ave. N. Y. C. 
229 East 10th &t., N. Y. C. 
Telephones 
Susquehanna 0719 Algonquin 0092 








Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 


Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 





ARTIST MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Studio of the Singing and 
Speaking Voice 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: Circle 2916—Raymond 6795 
Jur ¥ AND AUGUST—LUCERNE-IN-MAINB 

“Her pupils are @ reflection of her 
own exquisite art.” oo Notice. ) 





Rae =— 


Musical Comedy, Drama and 
the Dance, Lyric Interpretation. Art and 


Opera, 


Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 

Musica! Stock Training and Theatre appearances 

while learning, stressing Artistry, 

Advisory Directors Personality. Debuts and Engagements. 
Wma. A. Brapr For Catalogue and auditions advise 

BUILDING AND 


Ext. 41 


Siz Joun SwoRETaRY, ——— 
MarTIN-Harver 


Tu RE 
4. J. Suvsert 66 West 85th St. ‘New York, 





MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Tensher of Piano—Accempanist 
— W. 86th St, Tel. 5380 Schuyler 
or Studio 2A, pao ‘< Studios, 160 W. 73d St., N. Y. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH | = 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
3 West 50th St., New York. Tel: Circle 8770 


MRS. HARVEY 0... INGALSBE 


Private gg me BA trchlg 
‘armony, Ps: Pedagoey 
New ‘ork City 
APPLICaTION ~» * Man Prerereep 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
600 West 115th Street New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 1981 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 























WEINBERG: 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 


Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
Phone: Schuyler 7160 


TENOR 
Volce—Teaching 
instruction- 
sent ae Builds 
2231 Broadway 

New York 
Totepnene 


P= Been 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 








CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 





pr 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





- CHICAGO |. 





COURIER 


FREDERICK GROMWEED 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST aR ets 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. 


October 12, 1929 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and German 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. ¥Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 





# SCHAFMEISTER 


4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N.Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Decatur 5026 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 
4 EAST 12TH STREET 
Tel.: Stuyvesant 0793 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN oS ee 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. C. Tel. + 0025 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


»SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 


4921 N. Sawyer Avenue 








NEW YORK 

















of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


: : BOWIE STUDIO 


Pha. ART oF SINGING 
lomplete ation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 Went tou =. New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar 9269 


OLAND C 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
indorsed by Noted Musicians 
MosioaL Director: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone: 
L. 








Greenpoint 6329 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
HER ae SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. Sard St.,N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 








CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard aeweye White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Srupio: 115 Leverich Street, Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 
Tel.: Hempstead 2735 


le fle 


SrANtST -TSDACORS 
: 113 57th St. Tel.: Cirele 2413 
snd 181 . 9208 BL. B’kiyn, N Tel. : Slocum 9233 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 


Judson Radio Program Corp. 
New York 











Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 


Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel: ” Endicott 6658 
Victer Record Singer 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


E 
D 
| CONCERT SOPRANO 
Tt 
H 








1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Il. 


Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 











The Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


PREFERRED --- 
In all seasons by those who know 
and wish the best upon either the 


American or European Plan. 


Sensible rates withal. 
Hillman Management. 














HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Biyle—Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PENN 2634 





Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
Evelyn Hubbell, Vice-President 
A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
LX Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





] OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





+} OOK, ELSIE 

A Pianist 

California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 

3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing. N. I. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Alfred Hertz Resigns From 


San Francisco Orchestra 


To Complete This, His Fifteenth 
Season—Tired of Routine 
But Will Continue 
to Be Active 


Alfred Hertz has sent a letter of resigna- 
tion to the board of directors of the Sym- 
phony Society of San Francisco, to take effect 
at the end of the present season. At that 
time Mr. Hertz will have completed fifteen 
years with the San Francisco Symphony, 
which he has developed into one of the major 
symphonic organizations of this country. 

Mr. Hertz was in New York last week 
and told a representative of the MusicaL 
Courter that he had no plans for the future. 
He pointed out that for thirteen years le 
had been with the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York, and, with the end of this season, 
fifteen years with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony; also that he longed to have a time 
when he was not tied down to a routine and 
the eternal burden of planning his entire life 
and work weeks and months ahead. He said 
that his retirement was not in any sense of 
the word a desire for rest, for he is as vigor- 
ous and in as good health today as he ever 
was. He simply has grown tired of the rou- 
tine and wishes to enjoy a period of free- 
dom where he can do what he pleases, and 
live a planless life. 

In accepting the resignation of Mr. Hertz, 
J. B. Levison, president of the Musical Asso- 
a. de as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hertz: 

“Your letter of September 30 in which you 
ag your resignation as conductor of the 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, to take 
effect at the close of the coming season, was 
presented to the board of governors at to- 
day’s meeting. 

“Your devotion and unceasing energy have 
unquestionably developed the orchestra from 
a comparatively unknown and unimportant 
position in the musical world to a point 
where it is classed with the leading orches- 
tras of the country. For this San Francisco 
owes you a lasting debt which it will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to repay. However, 
your feeling, as expressed in the letter, 
should be respected, and your resignation is 
therefore accepted with sincere regret. 

“T am constrained, however, to add the per- 
sonal hope that we may still have, at least 
to an extent, the benefit of your service and 
the inspiration of your artistic ability and 
enthusiasm. 

“The closing paragraph of your letter is 
very much appreciated and, personally, I will 
greatly value your advice and counsel, for 
which I shall not hesitate to ask whenever 
the occasion arises and which I am sure 
you will gladly give. 

“With my very best wishes and with assur- 
ances of my high personal esteem, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“J, B. Levison.” 


Repertory for Philadelphia Civic 
Opera 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 

announces the following dates and repertory 

for the coming season: October 24, Prince 

Igor with an entire Russian cast and Russian 


ballet; November 7, Romeo et Juliette; 21, 
Das Rheingold; December 5, Faust; 12, Die 
Walkuere ; 28 (matinee), Hansel and Gretel ; 
January 2, Aida; 9, Siegfried; 16, Gotter- 
dammerung; 30, Samson et Dalila; Febru- 
ary 13, Magic Flute; 27, Elisir D’Amore; 


March 13, Il Trovatore; 20, Cavalleria Rusti- . 


cana and Pagliacci; 27, Nozze di Figaro, and 
April 3, Die Miestersinger. 

The company has added the following 
singers to its roster for the season: Paul 
Althouse and Demetre Criona, tenors; Anna 
Lissetskaya and Elsa Meiskey, sopranos, and 
Vladimir Dubinsky, baritone. 

The management also announces the open- 
ing of a School of Dance to be known as the 
Civic Opera Company School of Dance. with 
Alexandre Gavrilov, ballet director of the 
company, in charge, and Vera Strelska, as- 
sistant. Advanced studeats will have the 
opportunity of appearing with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company Ballet at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 


Eastman School Announces 
Scholarship Awards 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, announces 
that 115 scholarships have been awarded to 


students of the Eastman School for the cur- 
rent year, sixty-three to men and fifty-two to 
women. 

A. H. Larson, secretary of the school, 
furnishes some interesting summaries regard- 
ing these awards. The sources of funds in- 
cluded endowments, annual contributions, a 
fund furnished by the Eastman School, and 
an honorary scholarship fund personally do- 
nated by George Eastman, the money value 
of the scholarships exceeding $20,000. Fifteen 
states, the District of Columbia, and Can- 
ada were represented by these scholarships, 


of which there were ninety-eight monetary 
and seventeen honorary awards. Of the total 
number of monetary scholarships, twenty- 
one were granted in voice; twenty in piano; 
twelve, violin; six, composition; five, horn; 
four each in cello, harp, clarinet and 
trumpet; three in organ, flute, double bass, 
bassoon and trombone; two, oboe, and one 
in viola, 

These scholarship awards do not include 
those made in the opera department of the 
school, which will be announced a little later 
in the season. 





Metropolitan Opera Plans for 
New Season Are Announced 


Rosenstock to Make Dabel in Die Meistersinger. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, announces 
that the season will open on October 28 with 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, with Lucrezia Bori, 
Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe De Luca and Pa- 
val Ludikar, and with Tullio Serafin, con- 
ductor. The Brooklyn season begins on the 
following night with Andrea Chenier, the 
cast to include Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Rosa 
Ponselle and Mario Basiola, and Vincenzo 
Bellezza, conductor. The Philadelphia sea- 
son will start on the same evening with La 
Campana Sommersa, which Philadelphia 
will hear on this occasion for the first time. 
It will be sung by Elisabeth Rethberg, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca and Ezio 
Pinza, and conducted by Tullio Serafin. 

Joseph Rosenstock, the new German con- 
ductor, will make his debut on Wednesday 
evening, October 30, in Die Meistersinger, 
the principal artists being Grete Stuckgold, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, Clarence Whitehill, Gus- 
tav Schutzendorf and Richard Mayr. Mr. 
Rosenstock’s second opera will be Der Ro- 
senkavalier on a date to be announced later. 

Puccini’s Girl of The Golden West, which 
has not been given at the Metropolitan for 
fifteen years, will be revived on Saturday 
afternoon, November 2, with the following 
cast: Minnie, Maria Jeritza; Johnson, Gio- 


vanni Martinelli; The Sheriff, Lawrence 
Tibbett. Vincenzo Belluzza will conduct. 

Don Giovanni will be revived during the 
fourth week of the season, with the follow- 
ing cast: Don Giovanni, Ezio Pinza; Com- 
mendatore, Leon Rothier; Don Ottavio, Be- 
niamino Gigli; Donna Anna, Rosa Ponselle; 
Donna Elvira, Elisabeth Rethberg; Zerlina, 
Editha Fleischer; Masetto, Louis D’Angelo; 
conductor, Tullio Serafin. 

Luisa Miller will be given about the mid- 
dle of December, with Rosa Ponselle, as 
Luisa, Giacomo Lauri- Volpi, as Rodolfo; 
Giuseppe DeLuca as Miller; Tancredi Pasero 
as Walter. Tullio Serafin will conduct. 

Sadko is to be staged about the middle of 
January, and for this opera the cast has not 
yet been definitely decided upon. The other 
novelties and revivals will be offered during 
the second half of the season. There will be 
entirely new scenery for all of them except 
those which have been given quite recently. 

The Sunday night concerts this year will 
be conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. 

Deems Taylor has not yet been seen by the 


management, and nothing apparently is known ' 


as to how he has progressed with his new 
opera. Mr. Gatti-Casazza said that the mat- 
ter would be taken up with Mr. Taylor in a 
few weeks. 





Acme photo 
GIULIO 


GATTI-CASAZZA, 


general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who returned home on the 


Bremen, October 


1, after spending a summer in Europe. 


Detroit’s Musical Season 
Offers Many Attractions 


Gabrilowitsch Returns to Con 
duct Orchestra—Guest Lead- 
ers Announced—Noted 
Artists to Be Heard 


Detroit, Micu.—Interest is centering in 
the return of Mr. Gabrilowitsch to his ac- 
customed place as conductor of the Detroit 
orchestra. Of the sixteen pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts to be given he will conduct 
eleven, Mr. Kolar will take care of two, 
while Eugene Goossens will be guest con- 
ductor for two pairs and Bernardino Moli- 
nari for one pair. There will be the usual 
weekly Sunday afternoon concerts, the ma- 
jority of which will be conducted by Mr. 
Kolar, though Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Mr. Goos- 
sens and Mr. Molinari will also appear. 

For the subscription concerts the follow- 
ing soloists are announced: Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch, Margaret Matzenauer, Nina Koshetz, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Sadah Shuchari and Isa- 
belle Yalkowsky, Sigrid Onegin, Myra Hess, 
Mischa Elman, Katharine Goodson, Ilya 
Scholnik and Georges Miquelle. The solo- 
ists for the Sunday concerts will be Georges 
Miquelle, Wittgenstein, June Wells and Gizi 
Szanto, Ypsilanti Choir, Madrigal Club, Jean 
Goldkette, Henrietta Schumann, Fred S. 
Paine, Jascha Schwarzman, Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, Bendetson Netzorg, and Perla Flo- 
ridia. The concerts for young people and for 
school children will be continued. 

Recitals by soloists, and operatic seasons 
will be divided between the Masonic Temple 
Auditorium and Orchestra Hall, James E. 
DeVoe, manager of the Philharmonic series, 
having abandoned the Arcadia and _ trans- 
ferred to the Masonic Temple. Among the 
artists to appear at the Temple Auditorium 
are Fritz Kreisler, La Argentina, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Elisabeth Rethberg, John Charles 
Thomas, Geraldine Farrar, Rachmaninoff 
and six performances by the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

At Orchestra Hall the following are sched- 
uled: Harold Bauer, Percy Grainger, Dun- 
can Dancers, four performances by the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, Aguilar Quartet, 
Roland Hayes, Denishawn Dancers, Kreuts- 
berg and Georgi, four performances by the 
German Opera Company, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Andres Segovia, Richard Crooks, the 
Detroit Orpheus Club, and four performances 
of the Detroit Opera Company. 

At the Twentieth Century Auditorium, the 
Tuesday Musicale will present Herbert Hey 
ner, baritone, and Alexander Brailowsky 
pianist. The Detroit Chapter of the Pro 
Musica is planning three concerts to be given 
in the small auditorium of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Art; the programs will be devoted 
to modern and ultra modern compositions. 

The Detroit Opera Company has incorpo- 
rated with the following officers: general 
director, Jefferson B. Webb; executive and 
producing director, Thaddeus Wronski; con- 
ductor, Fulgenzio Guerrieri; assistant direc- 
tor, Marcus Kellerman; ballet master, Theo- 
dore J. Smith, and New York representative, 
Giuseppe Interrante. The following operas 
will be put in rehearsal: Aida, Madame But- 
terfly, Martha, Boheme, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and I Pagliacci 5. mS. 


Mrs. Talbott Recognizes Efforts of 
Ralph Thomas Opera Company 


The Ralph Thomas Opera Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been fortunate enough to in- 
terest Mrs. H. E. Talbott n its work, and it 
is now announced that Mrs. Talbott has de- 
cided that grand opera must be presented at 
her Runnymede playhouse during the winter. 
Mr. Thomas has been doing yeoman service 
for opera in Dayton, and has, of course, had 
a difficult time of it. People who are ambi 
tious to promote opera in America without 
the backing of wealth always have a difficult 
time of it, and Mr. Thomas has been no ex 
ception to this rule. Mrs. Talbott, who spon+ 
sored the Dayton Westminster Choir, in .giv- 
ing her support to the Ralph Thomas Opera 
Company will undoubtedly place the company 
on its feet, and will give it a standing not 
only in its own city but elsewhere that it 
would find difficult to attain without the as- 
sociation of Mrs. Talbott’s well known name. 
Rehearsals have already begun, and the op- 
eras now announced for performance are 
Rigoletto and Faust. 





§ 
New Till Eulenspiegel Opera 
Opens the Berlin Season 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Witty Music Has Fair Success—Valuable Musical Manuscripts Travel 
to America—Talkie’” Courses at Berlin Hochschule. 


Bertin.—A new opera, Tyll, by Mark 
Lothar, has ushered in Berlin’s new musical 
season, which, incidentally, has begun con- 
siderably later than usual, probably owing to 
the Festival Weeks having protracted the 
past season to unusual lengths. The opera, 
already heard in Weimar and a few other 
cities, was given its first Berlin performance 
at the Municipal Opera House and scored a 
fair success, 

It is the first dramatic work by Mark Lo- 
thar, a talented young composer of twenty- 
seven, who so far has won recognition with 
a number of effective songs and some cham- 
ber music. Tyll, which is woven around the 
pranks of that legendary hero Till Eulen- 
spiegel, reveals a remarkable aptitude for 
operatic writing on the part of the composer. 
But the subject is too ambitious for any but 
a master. it inevitably invites comparison 
with Richard Strauss’ great work, a com- 
parison which has militated against the suc- 
cess of all former attempts to dramatize this 
hero; and there is no reason to suppose that 
Lothar’s work will fare better. 

It is not enough merely to illustrate Tyll’s 
practical jokes, however brilliantly or wittily 
it is done. Through all his pranks one must 
catch a glimpse of his bitterness, of his con- 
tempt for the world. Both Lothar’s treat- 
ment of the work and that of his librettist, 
H. F. K6nigsgarten, are far too narrow; 
they by no means exhaust the possibilities of 
their theme. In the lyric parts Lothar has 
been more successful than in his musical 
outlining of the dramatic construction. A 
series of more or less vivid and picturesque 
scenes does not make a convincing drama. 

MELopious Musi 

The librettist has used the old popular Ger- 
man tales as well as de Coster’s celebrated 
Flemish novel for his sources, Lothar’s 
music is agreeably melodious and fairly mod- 
ern in character, though not at all radical. 
It sounds well and shows the composer's 
gift for characteristic coloring, but reveals 
no strong individuality. 

The public was evidently pleased with the 
new work and there was no lack of hearty 
applause at the first performance, which was 
well prepared and effectively conducted by 


eS Se 


Robert Denzler. Vargo’s stage decorations 
made a pleasing frame for the production, 
while among the singers Marguerite Perras 
particularly distinguished herself and Burg- 
winkel as Tyll sang effectively. 


MusicaL TREASURES SoLp AT AUCTION 


The auction sale of the second half of 
Dr. Werner Wolffheim’s celebrated musical 
library (one half was sold nearly a year 
ago) was of great interest to the musical 
world in general and of America in particu- 
lar. Many buyers came from the United 
States to acquire a part of what was orig- 
inally the largest and most valuable private 
collection of manuscripts and books pertain- 
ing to music which existed in our time in 
any country. Musicologists of all nations 
knew, admired and used it, and the Wolff- 
heim mansion in Grunewald near Berlin was 
a place of pilgrimage for sight-seeing musi- 
cal tourists visiting Berlin. Thanks to the 
liberality and hospitality of the owner its 
treasures were always available for scien- 
tific use. This splendid collection became a 
victim of the war and of the disastrous years 
of inflation in Germany. 

For years it was stored in the Berlin 
State Library. Several attempts to preserve 
it in its totality and to acquire it for some 
German institute failed for lack of funds, 
though the price demanded was compara- 
timely low and considerably less than what 
it brought in at the public sale. 

Antiquarians, dealers and collectors from 
many countries assembled in Berlin, intent 
on acquiring some of the treasures. Alto- 
gether about half a million marks were paid 
in at the two auction sales. America, of 
course, was the most formidable competitor 
in the fierce struggle. Several representa- 
tives of the great American libraries had 
come to Berlin expressly for the purpose of 
buying particular parts of the Wolffheim col- 
lection. Dr. Kinkeldey was sent over by the 
New York Public Library, Miss Duncan by 
the Rochester University Library, with large 
funds placed at her disposal by Mr. George 
Eastman and Mr. Sibley. Also Yale Uni- 
versity was represented, and Hemmig Op- 
permann from Basle in Switzerland made 
extensive purchases for a number of other 


CONSTANCE LUCAS IN FRONT OF THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 

One of the two semi-circular stairways to the main entrance of the palace of Fontaine- 

bleau, constructed of the hardest white sandstone. Miss Lucas, of Paris, recently gave 
a recital in the Gabriel Fauré room of the Americas Conservatory in the palace. 
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GIGLI AND AMILCARE ZANELLA, 
conductor and composer, rehearsing a song which Maestro Zanella wrote for Gigli and 


which the tenor sang for the first time at a concert in Pesaro. 


The scene took place 


just one hour before the concert when there was a record crowd with about twenty 


thousand attending. 


The funds, which exceeded all expectations, were turned over by 


Gigli to a charity. 





American public libraries and private col- 
lections. 
$3,750 ror ONE MANUSCRIPT 

The most precious piece of the Wolffheim 
collection was acquired by the firm of Paul 
Gottschalk for America, the price paid be- 
ing $3,750. This magnificent parchment 
manuscript of the eleventh century is unique 
containing, on 230 closely and most beauti- 
fully written pages, four important treatises 
on music in Latin, by the miost celebrated 
authors of that time, namely Hermannus 
Contractus, Berno, Wilhelm of Hirsau and 
Frutolf. This wonderful “codex” belonged 
to the famous convent of Reichenau, on the 
lake of Constance, some 800 years ago, and 
is an extremely valuable document in the 
history of mediaeval music. The second 
highest price paid was $2,125 for a rarissi- 
mum, namely the precious Petrucci print of 
1507, entitled Harmonice Musices Odhecaton 
A, which contains nearly one hundred three- 
part and four-part French and Italian songs 
by the most famous composers of that epoch. 

Only one other copy of this edition is 
known to exist and that belongs to the Paris 
National Library. $1,300 was paid for an- 
other Petrucci print of the year 1505, namely 
Jean Mouton’s first book of masses. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY MUSIC 


A number of the most valuable manu- 
scripts and prints have become the property 
of the Berlin State Library. Among them 
are the famous Bakfark Nauderus Codex, 
a German lute tablature compiled and written 
in the 16th century and containing about 130 
arrangements and compositions of the fa- 
vorite masters for the lute. The codex is in- 
valuable to the history of lute music. The 
fine Berg and Neuber collection of part 
songs, printed in 1550—one of the most pre- 
cious products of the Nuremberg press— 
went to the Berlin library. Monteverdi's 
eighth book of madrigals (the famous Mad- 
rigali guerrieri et amorosi con alcuni opus- 
coli in genere rappresentativo, published in 
Venice in 1624) was sold for the compara- 
tively low price of 1,700 marks. A magnifi- 
cent collection of opera scores, especially 
French and Italian operas of the 17th and 
18th centuries, caused a lively competition, 
the Paris collectors, Prunieres and Legouix, 
being particularly interested in this section. 

A few random notes like the above must 
suffice here, for it would be a vain under- 
taking to attempt to give an adequate idea of 
the Wolffheim library in a short article. 
The printed catalogue of the two parts, de- 
scribing the single numbers, contains nearly 
nine hundred pages. This catalogue alone, 
scientifically and clearly compiled by the 
well known Berlin antiquarian firms of Mar- 
tin Breslauer and Leo Liepmannssohn, makes 
a valuable addition to the library of every- 
body interested in musical science and his- 
tory. 

“TALKIE” LESSONS 

The Berlin State High School for Music, 
always intent on being in close touch with 
the demands of the present time, is opening 
new courses in October for the performance 
of radio music and for speaking before the 
microphone. The musical problems presented 
by the sound-film will also be included in 
these courses. The instruction promised will 
be very thorough, comprising a theoretical 
and scientific basis as well as practical teach- 
ing, taking into consideration all the experi- 
ments made so far in broadcasting vocal 
solos and choruses, chamber and orchestral 
music, the rearrangement of instrumentation, 
film-music in its latest aspects, electro-acous- 
tics, experimental courses, etc. The board 
of instructors is composed of well known 


specialists, like Alfred Braun, Max Butting, 
Dr. Carl Hageman, former director of the 
Berlin Broadcasting Company, Paul Hinde- 
mith, Bruno Seidler-Winkler and others. 
Prof. Dr. Sehiinemann, administrative di- 
rector of the Hochschule, will supervise the 
new departments. 


TweNty THOUSAND SINGERS at DARMSTADT 
FESTIVAL 

In Darmstadt the second festival of the 
Hessischer Sangerbund has taken place. 
About twenty thousand singers, with male 
choruses in the majority testified to the high 
choral standing of the province of Hessen. 
The opening concert was intended as a hom- 
age to Arnold Mendelssohn, one of the lead- 
ing masters of Protestant German choral 
composition, who lives in Darmstadt. An- 
other concert was dedicated to the works of 
Hugo Kaun and comprised a new composi- 
tion, Der Steiger, for male chorus, contralto 
solo, invisible chorus and orchestra. It treats 
of a tragic episode in a miner’s life and is 
written most effectively. The chorus of the 
Hochschule, conducted by Hans Rosbaud, 
and the Darmstadt Madrigal Society con- 
ducted by Friedrich Noack were especially 
successful in presenting a survey of smaller 
German choral literature from the 16th 
century down to Pfitzner, Hindemith and 
other contemporaries. 

Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


Another Success for Myra Hess 
in London 


Every year Myra Hess performs Beetho- 
ven’s fourth piano concerto in G major, at 
the Promenade Concerts, under the direction 
of Sir Henry Wood,—an event which, ac- 
cording to the London Times, “is marked in 
red letters on the calendar of the Promenade 
Concerts.” This year,“Miss Hess’s perform- 
ance was referred to by the Observer as “a 
remarkable occasion, with soloist and orches- 
tra playing con amore into each other’s hands, 
and doing it all without a slip and with great 
care. 

In addition to the Beethoven concerto, Miss 
Hess also gave two Bach performances, 
which the Telegraph called “memorable, be- 
cause of the very perfect poise and sympathy 
— which the solo part was played by Miss 
ress, 

Jack Coles Visits Russia 
Jack Coles, until recently Boston represen- 


tative of the Musicat Courter, writes from 
Salzburg on a postcard showing the house 


- in which Mozart was born: “Flew the other 


day from Leningrad to Berlin, thence to 
\ ienna and Salzburg, after a mighty stimu- 
lating month in Russia, what with ten days 
in Moscow and Leningrad, four days on the 
Volga (without the Boatmen’s Song), then 
through the Caucasus and over the Georgian 
Military Highway to Tiflis, a very colorful 
and quasi-Oriental city down in Asia Minor; 
a month filled to overflowing with mines and 
mills, oil fields and power plants, vodka and 
caviare, borsch and chai, opera, ballet and 
theatre par excellence, and abundant oppor- 
tunity to enjoy singing and dancing a la 
Russe sans Broadway or Montmartre adorn- 
ments.” All of which speaks for itself, and 
fills one with envy. 


Shella Fryer a Contralto 
In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter, 
Shella Fryer of the German Grand Opera 
Company, was inadvertently referred to as a 
lyric soprano. Miss Fryer is a contralto. 
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A New CanpipATE FOR Musicar SuMMER Patronace 


Augsburg Offers Impressive Operatic Performances in Magnificent Open Air Theater—Fidelio Given 
Before Real Battlements and With Galloping Horsemen. 


AvuGsBurG.—Within the past few years a 
certain rivalry has sprung up between a num- 
ber of German cities for supremacy in fes- 
tival productions; so that, whereas Bayreuth 
and Munich were the only known and accred- 
ited places where unusual musical attractions 
could be found during the summer months 
before the war, we have today at least a 
dozen cities and towns trying to attract the 
stream of international visitors that invades 
Central Europe each summer. 

The latest addition to this ring of serious 
and energetic competitors is the beautiful 
city of Augsburg—the once famous Augusta 
Vindelicorum of the old Roman Empire—-a 


KARL LUSTIG-PREAN, 
Intendant of the Augsburg Civic Opera. 


city as much reputed for its ancient history 
as for the highly important part it played 
(or was forced to play) in times of mo- 
mentous political, feudal and religious strife, 
and for its rare documents and objects of 
art, architecture and civic culture. 


Josep# BACH AN ENTERPRISING DIRECTOR 


Although situated only thirty miles from 
Munich, Augsburg, with its hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, is entirely independent 
in musical matters. It has an imposing opera 
house, located upon one of the finest sites of 
the city, its own opera ensemble and a highly 
qualified symphony orchestra. Under the 
able and enterprising leadership of Joseph 
Bach, the musical director of the city, it has 
often taken the initiative in the matter of 
sponsoring and propagating contemporary 
works of art, and has risen to an important 
position in Germany’s musical life. 


fjorcr 


The most recent enterprise of this active 
city is an open-air theater of immense pro- 
portions, dedicated to the production of ex- 
ceptional drama and opera. To give a just 
and complete picture of this marvelously suit- 
ed “playground” would take a pen more flu- 
ent in the description of natural beauties than 
mine. I can only say that when I first en- 
tered it, I was overwhelmed by the vast space 
and impressive beauty of the locality. 

Roman WALLS For A Back Drop 

The background is supplied by the for- 
midable ancient (Roman) city wall, which 
rises in two mighty tiers behind and above 
the large stage; the top of the lower wall, 
from which a broad stairway leads down to 
the stage, can be used as a highway upon 
which four horsemen can easily ride abreast ; 
the higher one towers far above and is 
still overtopped by the branches and crowns 
of ancient trees. Thus a natural perspective 
of impressive and indescribable beauty is pro- 
vided. The immensely wide stage is also 
flanked by two giant trees, smaller specimens 


VIKTOR PRUSCHA, 
Stage Manager. 


of which surround the entire amphitheatrical 
auditorium. 

Entrance to the stage is gained from the 
above-mentioned stairway, from a small door 
in the lower wall and from subterranean pas- 
sages located between the orchestral pit—a 
circular excavation—and the stage, which at 
the right continues into the dim distance. 
The acoustics, supported and augmented by 
eight craftily concealed amplifiers, are excel- 
lent, and the sonority of vocal and orchestral 
sound is at all times assured; though in ex- 
plosive tutti passages there is still a pre- 


(a FAL tun ds sate AAAS 


Prean, the director of the Civic Opera in 
however, both those provided by nature and 
those furnished by man (including a perfect 
lighting system), have created ideal sur- 
roundings for open-air performances; as far 
as modern facilities and natural beauty go, 
it is certainly the finest theater of its kind I 
have yet seen. 

The originator of the idea is Karl Lustig- 
Prean, the director of the Civic Opera in 


THE NEW OPEN 


AIR THEs 
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by the Prime Minister, arrived in a thunder- 
ing gallop, one felt genuinely conscious of 
dark and tragic happenings in a dark and 
tragic age. Nith all minor details elimi- 
nated, the dramatic action, supported only 
by the impressive power of natural surround- 
ings, assumed momentous proportions. The 
overture (Leonore No. 3), splendidly played 
by a very capable orchestra under Bach’s di- 
rection, created an atmosphere of anxious 
expectation. The opera itself was given with- 
out intermission and yet there was not a 
dull moment, nor did it seem long or tiring. 


This, of course, was also partly owing to 
the excellent singing and acting of the well 
chosen cast, headed by Kathe Rautzau (Fi- 
delio) ; Eduard Kremer, the possessor of a 
remarkably fine voice (Don Pizzaro); Albert 
Seibert (Florestan); Amy Ryo (Marzel- 


1TER IN AUGSBURG, 


showing the two Roman walls on the lower of which four horsemen can ride abreast. 


Augsburg, a man of wide and varied theat- 
rical experience and an artist with a bold 
vision and energetic organizing powers. With 
the assistance of Joseph Bach, a conductor 
of distinguished merit, and the moral and 
material support of the civic authorities, the 
idea was quickly dnd smoothly carried out, 
and one morning the good Augsburgers woke 
up and found themselves in possession of a 
new and remarkable attraction to their beau- 
tiful city. 

The repertory of an open-air opera will, 
of course, always be limited in scope, since 
only such works should be chosen which can 
be given without the aid of artificial scenery ; 
but for works such as Fidelio, Euryanthe, 
Feuersnot, Salome and Elektra, and even 
Meistersinger, the place seems ideally suited. 


A THRILLING FiIDELIo 


For the opening performances Beethoven’s 
Fidelio was chosen, and I confess that I 
have seldom witnessed a more dignified and 
impressive performance of this work. When 
the prisoners emerged from the depths of 
subterranean dungeons, as it seemed; when 
Florestan’s tomb-like prison was disclosed ; 
when across the towering bridge and lower 
tier a cavalcade of a dozen horsemen headed 


FINAL SCENE OF BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO, 
as given in the new Open Air Theater in Augsburg. 


. penter, 


line); Gernot Burrow (Rocco); Edmund 
Samato (Jaquino) and Alfons Mayr (Prime 
Minister). Viktor Pruscha was responsible 
for the excellent stage management and Jo 
seph Bach for the eloquent orchestral part 
Altogether it was an experience as interest- 
ing as it was elevating, and I would recom- 
mend it to all who have a desire to enjoy 
opera in its purest and, perhaps, most sublime 
form. ALBERT NOELTE. 


Concerts at Fontainebleau 


Gerald Reynolds, conductor of the choir 
and orchestra of the American Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau, is deserving of the highest 
praise for the really admirable performance 
of the Requiem mass by Gabriel Fauré, 
which he directed in the concert hall of the 
Chateau on August 22. The choir showed 
the most careful training, and the soloists 
were excellent. Special mention should be 
made of the artistic singing of Rhea Massi- 
cotte, soprano, and of Carl G. Theman, 
basso. The composer, had he been alive to 
hear it, could not have wished for a more 
satisfactory performance of his mz asterpiece. 
Fauré, who, as a serious composer is the 
French Brahms, is known in America mostly 
by his smaller lyrical works which do not 
reveal the depth and power of this solid mu 
sician, 

Fauré’s piano quartet, with which the con- 
cert began, gave plenty of scope for the 
American pianist, Louise Lockwood Car- 
to show her technical skill and fine 
interpretive ability. She is in charge of the 
piano studies at the University of Wisconsin. 

Another concert of more than usual in- 
terest at Fontaine -bleau was the organ recital 
by Marcel Dupré, professor of organ play- 
ing at the American: Conservatory, and the 
successor of Charles Widor at the famous 
church of Saint Sulpice in Paris. 

Still another concert of absorbing interest 
was the piano recital by Tomford Harris, of 
the American Conservatory of Chicago. The 
program, which was followed with great 
interest, contained a sonata by Schumann, 
several Chopin numbers, modern works by 
Scriabin, Rabel, Bartok, and ended with a 
blaze of brilliancy in Liszt 

Isador Philipp, formeftly a pupil of Saint- 
Saéns, is untiring in his devotion to the 
great master and his music. He is responsi- 
ble for the concert devoted to the chamber 
music of Saint-Saéns; which drew a large 
audience into the concert hall. The veteran 
pianist himself took part in all the works 
performed,—a sonata for piano and cello, a 
piano quartet, and a sonata for piano and 
violin. The assisting artists were André 
Pascal, violin; Jacques Desestre, viola, and 
Paul Bazelaire, cello. 

A number of students and 
gathered in the beautiful Fauré 
Chateau to hear a short violin recital bv 
Constance Lucas of Paris—Mozart’s D 
major concerto, and pieces by Sarasate, Men- 
delssohn, Pierné, and Wieniawski,—inter- 
spersed with Schumann’s Carnaval and 
works by Philipp for the piano, played ex- 
tremely well by the Boston pianist, Herbert 
Irvine. I 
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Hail of the 





SUMMER IMPRESSIONS 


of 


Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Rome and Milan 
By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


After following all these years since the 
war the sad decay of the old orchestral or- 
ganizations and operas in Europe, it was 
nothing short of a revelation to find in Paris 
new orchestras magnificently organized and 
promising long life, and new operatic enter- 
prises of a high order. 

30th new Paris orchestras, the Straram 
Orchestra conducted by the very excellent 
and refined artist of high intelligence, Wal- 
ther Straram, and the brand new Orchestre 
de Paris, now in the hands of Monteux, 
whereby it indeed profits greatly, are en- 
sembles of striking excellence. 

At the Straram concerts I heard a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Sixth which was of rare 
elegance, and works by Prokofieff, Lily Bou- 
langer and Georges Migot equally well per 
formed. I must mention that the independent 
personality of Georges Migot, a keen enemy 
of “dernier cri’ in music, is becoming more 
and more known to European audiences. 

Monteux’s most successful concert was the 
Stravinsky Festival, where his rendition of 
the “Sacre” won him and the fine Orchestre 
de Paris an ovation. 

About the Russian ballet, now extinct be- 
cause of the recent death of its creator, S. 
Diaghileff, one must say as little as possible 
following the commandment “de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum.” 

Their ballet ensemble had deteriorated each 
year. Their choreography smacked lately of 
circus and “clownade.” Their repertoire was 
filled with dead things such as Stravinsky’s 
Apollo, or with nonentities like the latest 
Poulenc and Auric ballets. This season Pro- 
kofieff’s brilliant Pas d’Acier and his deli- 
cately colored new ballet, The Prodigal Son, 
were the only valuable mise-en-scenes of the 
Russian ballet season excepting the old favor- 
ites like the Polovtzi dances and Pulcinella. 


Tue Ina RuBINsTEIN SEASON 


On the contrary, the new ballet season 
established by Ida Rubinstein at the Grand 
Opera of Paris was an extraordinary suc- 
cess. Here the outstanding achievements were 
Ravel's new Bolero, especially written for 
Mme. Rubinstein, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Princess Swan containing the loveliest of this 
composer’s music. If Mme. Rubinstein had 
to her credit only the choreography and gen- 
eral scenic realization of Ravel's Bolero it 
would be sufficient to expect very much from 
this promising organization. 

It was finely acted and danced by Mme. 
Rubinstein, the whole picture being faithful 
to the grim rhythmic sameness of the bolero 
atmosphere, culminating in murder. Among 
other ballets young Sauguet’s David gave 
Mme. Rubinstein an opportunity for a very 
graceful incarnation of the young Shepherd 
king. 

The new Russian opera, headed by the 
famous musicians. Madame Kouznetzova, 
Massenetand Emil Cooper, the Moscow State 
opera conductor, was life itself. The per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s adorable 
Tzar Soltan was marked by a rare vivacity, 
delicacy of musical ensemble and excellent 
stage management. 

Tue Turin OPERA 

The later Paris season, the so called 
“grande saison,” was lighted by the extraor- 
dinary triumph of the Turin opera in their 
Rossini series at the Theatre des Champs 
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Renaissance of European Orchestras 
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triumph for the general director of the Turin 
Opera, Dr. Guido M. Gatti, known the world 
over as a writer on music, and for Maestro 
Tullio Serafin of the Metropolitan. Maestro 
Serafin surpassed himself, particularly in the 
Italians in Algiers, whose rendition by the 
conductor had a rare grace, hilarity and 
magnificent ensemble. Dr. Gatti and Maes- 
tro Serafin had priceless assistance in the 
Straram orchestra and in such singers as 
Toti dal Monte, an unforgettable Rosina ; 
Conchita Supervia, best in the “Italians” ; 
Riccardo Stracciari, a most contagious Fi- 
garo, and Ezio Pinza of the Metropolitan. 
Pinza’s Basilio was the best I have ever 
heard: in the manner he sang and enacted 
the part there was no drop of burlesque of 
bad taste such as even Chaliapin does not 
escape in this role. 

The Turin Opera came to Paris after a 
strenuous winter season in Turin, which in- 
cluded several modern operas. Naming the 
best of its productions, it is difficult to forget 
the fine, artistic rendition of Malipiero’s 
Sette Canzoni, Ravel’s L’heure Espagnole, 
etc. which I saw with delight in Turin. 
Their performance must be credited to the 
great musicianship and taste of Dr. Gatti, 
who directed their mise-en-scene. 

One must not omit here some of the nu- 
merous private Paris concerts and social mu- 
sical functions which play an important part 
there. . 

At the Revue Musicale reception, presided 
over by Dr. Henri Prunieres, the kind and 
learned editor, I heard a fine performance 
of Ravel and Bartok works by two gifted 
Hungarians, Zoltan Szekely, violinist, and 
Gesa Frid, pianist. 

Mme. Harold McCormick’s (Ganna Wal- 
ska) receptions at the close of the Straram 
season, of which she is the sole guarantor, 
and that for the Bayreuth Opera directors 
were also outstanding functions of the season 
in Paris. 

I managed to arrive in Berlin just at the 
beginning of the spring concert avalanche. 
Its opening was marked by the reappearance 
of Karl Muck with his Hamburg Symphony, 
and of Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the Berlin 
Philharmonic (both were feted most enthu- 
siastically). The tail end of the avalanche 
showered on Berlin abundant Festspiele, Ro- 
coco concerts in Potsdam, a premiere of 
Hindemith’s new opera, and the battle of 
giants, a festival series conducted by Furt- 
wangler, Klemperer, Kleiber and Walter. 

I had to conduct my own concert with the 
Berlin Symphony on the very night when 
Karl Muck conducted the Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic (with Kreisler as soloist) and so 
unfortunately I missed the priceless opportu- 
nity to hear that great conductor. 

This season was not the one in which a 
true estimate could be formed of the essen- 
tials of Berlin’s musical life. However, as 
far as I was able to judge, the interest in 
radical tendencies had not decreased much in 
comparison with the last, the red year, al- 
though this interest embraces now new music 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as 
much as that of the twentieth and twenty- 
first. 

It is curious to see, in that respect, that the 
younger activities in Berlin had among its 
most colorful phenomena the new concerts 
of Michael Taube, the Stadt Opera conduc- 


Elysees. The performances were indeed ator, and the creative work of a group of 
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of design and finish is apparent at 
first glance in the Lester Grand. But 
more important is the beauty that 
The Lester thrills the musician . . the incomparable 
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Music in Milan—The New 


Paris Orchestras 


younger composers gathered around the radi- 
cal leader, Vladimir Vogel. 

Michael Taube managed to unearth for his 
concert season unknown works by Porpora, 
Pergolesi and Mozart, mixed with new music 
by Honegger, Rathaus and Holst. Maestro 
Taube was fortunate, indeed, to have such 
assisting artists as Hindemith, playing the 
viola d'amour; Lotte SchGne, singer, and 
Emanuel Feuerman, cellist. 

Tue Younc Beriin RapIcALs 

Vladimir Vogel, a pupil of Busoni, is a 
young man prominent as much by his inde- 
pendent and strong character as by his cre- 
ative gift. He: attracted attention by his 
remarkable quartet given at the Frankfurt 
Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. To Vogel’s circle be- 
long two interesting and talented new per- 
sonalities, both very active. One is Erich 
Walter Sternberg, a pupil of Hugo Leich- 
tentritt, and the other Alice Jacob-Loewen- 
son, pianist composer of keen intelligence and 
a very ardent propagandist of new music. 

I wish to finish this Berlin paragraph with 
the mention of my great pleasure in having 
met with and listened to the works of the 
distinguished Berlin composer-writer, Dr. 
Hugo Leichtentritt, whose erudition and in- 
sight in modern musical problems keep him 
in exceptional esteem in Germany. Dr. Leich- 
tentritt played for me his suite for orchestra 
and a new cello concerto to be performed 
soon by the famous Piatigorski. These works 
are very finely constructed and are full of 
interesting polyphonic and formal concep- 
tions. They should find their way to per- 
formance in this country. 

Tue New KAMINSKI OPERA IN DRESDEN 

The premiere of Kaminski’s music drama, 
Jiirg Jenatch, based on a story taken from 
the religious wars in Switzerland (seven- 
teenth century, revealed a veritable master- 
piece of modern music for the theater. Ka- 
minski, a potent and genuine talent, known to 
us by the magnificent concerto grosso so 
beautifully performed by Stokowski, has 
given in Jiirg Jenatch a forceful and poign- 
antly dramatic work of intense interest. It 
is full of extraordinary things in the way of 
new sonorities and stage conceptions. 

In the preparation and performance of 
Jirg Jenatch, Fritz Busch, director of the 
Dresden State Opera House, displayed again 
his extraordinary musicianship, fine leading 
qualities and rare technical competence. The 
work in its orchestral and polyphonic tissue 
is of inhuman difficulty. Some of its parts 
seem to me impossible of performance. Well, 
the opera was performed with all the bril- 
liancy and perfection for which the Dresden 
ensemble is famous. The glory of it is due 
indeed to Fritz Busch. Among other things 
I heard in Dresden was a most cheerful, alert 
and “liebenswtirdig” rendition of the Master- 
singers, again under Busch. 

SANTA CECILIA AND THE SCALA 

The Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia in 
Rome, of which the famous Augusteo con- 
certs form a part, is the soul of Rome’s mu- 
sical life, but unless one is in close contact 
with the Santa Cecilia activities, or unless 
one takes part in them, one does not realize 
that the gigantic machine, the sole generator 
of musical life of a world city, is handled by 
the inhuman energy of one man: the distin- 
guished director of the Augusteo, Bernardino 
Molinari. 

The Augusteo orchestra rehearses no 
less than twice a day, daily, and often 
more, while the chorus of Santa Cecilia re- 
hearses endlessly. At the rehearsals not only 
the numerous current programs are studied 
under Molinari, but also works by younger 
composers are read for their benefit, and re- 
gardless of whether they will or will not be 
performed in the regular Augusteo concerts 
(this is again the excellent idea of the Pa- 
trons’ fund so efficiently cultivated in Lon- 
don by Albert Coates). In this way I have 
heard an interesting work, I! Destino, by the 
young Gian-Lucca Tocchi, a gifted Respighi 
pupil. 

During my sojourn in Rome T was for- 
tunate enough also to hear a magnificent per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater under 
Molinari; a subtle rendition of the fine con- 
certo for strings and organ by Locatelli, and 
Respighi’s hilarious Feste Romane. It was 
a joy to walk next morning in the gorgeous 
Piazza Navona and fancy the picture of the 
Beffana, the feast described in Respighi’s pic- 
turesque suite. 

The soloist of one of the Augusteo pro- 
grams was the great German violinist, 
Adolph Busch, whose tempestuous and col- 
orful symphony we heard in New York un- 
der his distinguished brother, Fritz Busch. 

One can not pass by Molinari’s excellent 
young assistants, both highly talented musi- 
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LAZARE SAMINSKY, 
who recently conducted concerts with the 
Augusteo Orchestra and Chorus in Rome 
at the invitation of the Royal Academy, 
and of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. 


cians—Bonaventura Somma, master of the 
Santa Cecilia chorus, and Mario Rossi. 
Maestro Somma, a Siennese, is one of the 
most gifted composers of Italy and a very 
forceful personality. Author of many sacred 
choral works, of a symphonic triptych, The 
Cemetery of La Verne (one of St. Francis’ 
domiciles), of a Missa pro Defunctis, he is 
also a profound student of early Italian poly- 
phonic music. 
Otp anp NEw Music 1n MILan 

Old music in Milan means the Scala. It 
means the rapture of listening to the very 
young Verdi under the ever young Toscanini. 
This union is only too natural. There is a 
very strong kinship between the genius of 
Verdi and the genius of Toscanini in their 
apollonic clarity of expression, in the divine 
harmony between a lion’s temperament and 
sublime artistic intelligence, in their miracu- 
lous, never failing musical instinct. 

Verdi under Toscanini, what a feast! The 
choral ensemble in Rigoletto’s third act 
(Zitto, Zitto!), the precision and aerial 
grace, the like of which I have not heard 
since Nikisch, the sagacious, flawless tempi 
and shades in Aida dances, the volcanic flare 
of the first dialogue of Aida and Amonasro 
and the poignant culmination at the end of 
the third action of Rigoletto—one passes 
from one enchantment to another. 

Alas, the new music in Milan is not so vic- 
torious. It is not over-patronized and it finds 
its way rather slowly. The more glory to 
the young musicians who, against all odds, 
battle persistently for the modern thought. 

Among the young Milanese who render 
this valuable service are Maestro Domenico 
de Paoli, the very gifted young Italian com- 
poser who is becoming more and more 
known; Signorina Rita Stobbia, an excel- 
lent singer with an exquisite repertoire, and 
Prof. Renzo Brachesco, director of the Con- 
servatorio Claudio Monteverdi in Milan. 
Prof. Brachesco, author of choral works, a 
string quartet and piano pieces, is writing 
now an opera based on Peruvian Inca melo- 
dies (he is himself a Peruvian by origin) ; 
he is sympathetic to modern music and gives 
it an efficient shelter in his conservatorio 
concerts. Signorina Stobbia and Maestro 
de Paoli managed to include in joined con- 
certs and lecture-recitals not only Milan but 
also Venice and Bologna. Their remark- 
able programs range from the Troubadour 
songs of the twelfth century up to modern 
composers. They were the first to perform 
American works in the above named cities. 

Among the other works of interest, I heard 
in Milan some arrangement of ancient Italian 
chants and original music of Maestro Giulio 
Bas, a Venetian who is a very subtle musi- 
cian and an eminent musicologist. 


Chamber Music in Pasadena 


Alice Coleman Batchelder announces the 
Coleman Chamber Concert Series, of which 
she is founder and director, to be given this 
season at the Pasadena Community Play- 
house. The series will include the Pro Arte 
Quartet, Roth Quartet, Elshuco Trio, Nor- 
fleet Trio, DeBusscher Woodwind Ensem- 
ble, London String Quartet in four historic 
chamber concerts, and other attractions to be 
announced. Mrs. Batchelder isa pianist anda 
pupil of Harold Bauer. She organized these 
concerts some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, and they have been increasingly success- 
ful ever since, due to her energy, persever- 
ance and keen artistic judgment. 
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By Mme. 





COMMON SENSE AND THE 


ART OF SINGING 
Delia Valeri 








(This is the Introduction to a series 
of articles which Mme. Delia Valeri is 
writing in the MusicaL CourIER on the 
event of her completing twenty-five years 
in the art of voice teaching. In these 
articles Mme. Valeri will discuss her 
experiences in the guidance of Amer- 
ican voices here and abroad.) 


It has often been suggested to me by 
friends to publish a small booklet describ 
ing my many years’ experience in handling 
American voices here and abroad. Discuss 
ing the matter at length with an artist friend 
of mine, he evinced so much interest as to 
even suggest the possible title of. the little 
book. But after careful thought I decided 
otherwise. There are already hundreds of 
these books dealing with the voice, which, 
with few exceptions, have been forgotten 
soon after publication, if indeed they have 
ever been read. Later it was proposed that 
on the occasion of the completion of my 
twenty-fifth year of teaching this October, 
I should use this material in a series of 
articles in the Musica. Courter, that world 
wide weekly which, in its fifty years of 
existence, has done muc h for the advance- 
ment of music and musicians in this coun- 
try and other countries. This idea finally 
prevailed. 

We have reached a point where efforts 
are being made to transform the art of 
singing into a science. Scientists, throat 
specialists, anatomists and even Doctors of 
Divinity have assailed thé singer, and in 
their frantic search for followers have tried 
to demolish everything on their way. There 
are no voice methods—some of them say. 
There are no voice registers—claim some 
others. And we also have writers who main- 
tain to have discovered that the voice comes 
from the bones and not from the vocal 
cords. I understand that there is now in 
New York a very prosperous school of 
singing which advocates that respiration is 
not essential in singing. These brand new 
opinions, so strange and so conflicting with 
the many different old ideas about the 


beauty of the tone and the way of producing 
it, are playing havoc in the mind of the 
singer. I know of a successful soprano who 
thought it would be very smart to get a view 
point from anybody who would offer one, 
and as a result she lost almost all of her 
own good points. A young singer should 
bear in mind that brains and common sense 
should be used from the early steps of a 
career and that once a reputation is harmed 
it is difficult to build it up again. 


But to get back to my booklet—according 
to my artist friend, these articles should 
have been entitled: The Singer’s Vade Me- 
cum—Faults—Remedies—Advices. In a wave 
of enthusiasm he did not hesitate to state 
that he thought my work would also prove 
beneficial to professional singers. I scarcely 
can share such opinion. An artist can sel- 
dom, if ever, be brought to realize that, 
being a common mortal, he cannot easily 
observe and listen to himself, and that no 
matter how great he is, he needs guidance. 
When he begins to experience some difficul- 
ties, he is too proud to admit it. Besides, 
he wonders what the public would say should 
it discover that he is trying to learn some- 
thing, he who is supposed to know every- 
thing? And thus—a victim of this false 
human respect—he gradually runs into bad 
habits to the point that his voice becomes 
unmanageable and his career sometimes 
abruptly comes to an end. Then, if he has 
saved money, he will be tormented by am- 
bitious dreams of glory which no longer 
can come true. If he has not saved money— 
as is more frequently the case—he tries to 
exploit his good name of the past, seeking 
shelter among the already immense legion 
of teachers, giving lessons for a few dollars, 
sometimes for a few quarters—he who has 
commanded thousands and who has seen 
endless admiring audiences at his feet. Yet 
these sad tragedies could in many instances 
be easily avoided. If only these celebrities 
would use a little ordinary common sense 
and realize that they are liable to make 
mistakes like the rest of us, and that no 
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matter how much we know, there is always 
room for learning something more! 

Common sense! They are only two words, 
but how precious and important is their 
meaning. A few months ago Mr. Edison 
opened a contest among young people for 
one free scholarship. Everybody expected 
that his questionnaire would deal with phy- 
sical, mathematical or chemical problems. 
Not a bit of it. Everybody received the sur- 
prise of his life in learning that the ques- 
tionnaire was mostly made up of plain so- 
cial topics, some of them of an extremely 
simple character. Evidently the great old 
man wanted to test the degree of common 
sense possessed by the candidates, convinced 
as he is that no really great thing cari be 
accomplished when common sense is lacking. 

My articles will be very short—about six 
hundred words each. I shall gladly answer, 
to the best of my ability, all questions that 
will be put to me directly or through the 
MusicaL Courter. There will be no science, 
except an unavoidable summary description 
of the vocal organs in the first one; no big 
technical words, but a plain style in which I 
will try to explain the results of my long 
experience in vocal work. 

(Next week Mme. Valeri will present 
the first of the series of articles, in which 
she will discuss the Organs Involved in 
Voice Production—The Editor). 


Reception for Mana-Zucca 


Millie Hambur, patroness of music, enter- 
tained on September 29 in honor of Mana- 
Zucca. During the course of the evening an 
interesting musical program was presented 
which featured many numbers from the pen 
of this gifted and versatile composer. 
Among the guests who attended the recep- 
tion were Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Grace Divine, Jean Teslof, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, Gina 
Pinnera, Mr. and Mrs. Mischel Gobert, 
Frances Sebel, Irwin Cassel, Herbert Car- 
rick, Sara Fischer, Helen House, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jerome Zuckerman, William Griffith, 
Sol Hurok, Greta Rauch, Fay Davidson, 
Rhea Silberta, Charlotte Lund, Elsie Jean, 
the Misses Wollman, Charles Kroll, Spencer 
Lubrie and Albert Rifkin. 


National Music League Artists’ 
Recitals 


Artists of the National Music League are 
to be kept vad with continual appearances 
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DONALD PIRNIE AND 
KURT SCHINDLER, 
“almost in the swim” at Hendaye, France. 
The latter left his Spanish seclusion and 
spent a few weeks at Hendaye, France, 
in the same hotel and in the very next 
room to Mr. Pirnie. Mr. Schindler is 
working up some Basque melodies and 
was a welcome guest at the Pirnie piano. 
Mr. Pirnie went to Berlin early in Oc- 
tober for his recital, which was scheduled 
for October 10. Several social events 
svere planned in his honor, the most no- 
table being a musical tea by the Countess 
von Hindenberg, niece of the President 
of Germany. Mr. Pirnie sings in Vienna 
on October 16, in Paris at the Salle Ga- 
veau on October 21, and then goes to 
London for two recitals, October 24 and 
November 1. His first Vienna recital 
took place on September 30. 





in and around New York, before clubs, col- 
leges and over the air. Those who will give 
New York recitals this season are Margaret 
Hamilton, pianist; Berty Jenny, mezzo-so- 
prano; Brahms Quartette; Sadah Shuchari, 
violinist ; and pvecRtsd Kendrick, cto 





Lyon & Healy Harp 


AsaVIRTUOSO 


“Her artistry and. technique 


were brilliant as usual, and she 
was forced to respond to two 


encores.” 


Samuel L. Laciar, in 


the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


As a TEACHER 


Your work was much valued 


by the Curtis Institute of Music 
as awhole and by your students 
in particular. 


Sincerely yours, 





Solo Harpist 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
1220 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A AROLD 


A pianist who is a “musician’s musician’”—by which is meant that he is not alone a brilliant technician and a virtuoso of quite un- 
usual parts, but that these. important assets of the concert hall are founded upon the mentality of the thinker,—the seeker,—the creator. 
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a 
HAROLD HENRY USES AND ENDORSES THE 


Baldwin Piano 


* “It has been my privilege to use in my concerts in Europe only the 
acknowledged best piano of each country, and I come back to the 
Baldwin Piano to find that it combines the excellence of them all. I 
feel that I can say unreservedly that this is one of the world’s great 
pianos. 


For quickness and responsiveness of action they are perfection; the 
tone admits of endless variety from the greatest sonority to the most 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK LOUISVILLE 


delicate of pianissimo, and one is able to secure through the use of 
the pedals unlimited cumulative tonal effects and every quality of tonal 
color. 


Other pianos may possess some of these excellencies, but I must 
confess my surprise and gratification to find them all in one—the 


Baldwin.” 
(Signed) HAROLD HENRY. 


INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Socratic Dialogue 


By James P. Dunn 


(With apologies to Lawrence Gilman) 


Persons of the Dialogue—Socrates and an 
Organist-Composer. 
Scene—The Prison of 
* * * 


»ocrates, 


this 
must 


Socrates—Why have you come at 
hour, O Organist and Composer? It 
be quite late. 

Urganist-Composer 

Soc.—What is the exact time? 

U-C—It is late Sunday afternoon, the dusk 
is falling. 

Soc.—And what has delayed you? 

O-C—As you know, O Socrates, it is my 
habit on a Sunday morning, after making 
music at the temple of worship, to visit the 
shrine of that recently prohibited god, 
Bacchus. There it is my weekly wont to pay 
fitting tribute by partaking of an ambrosial 
beverage named after one of the five bor- 
oughs of our magnificent municipality. Fur- 
ther, you know that in accordance with the 
dicta of the poet, seeking to combine the 
useful with the pleasureable, | am wont to 
beguile the time further by reading the in- 
variably interesting musical column of the 
Herald-Tribune, weekly indicted in gor- 
geous glittering, corruscating sesquipedalia 
verba, of the inimitable Lawrence Gilman 

Soc.—But what today about it was so ex- 
traordinary as to delay you till now? 

O-C—I1 wonder not at your question O 
Socrates for today a marvel has occurred. 
Why, indeed, a music critic is to be found 
making a comparative study of the history 
of musical criticism and therein not always 
speaking kindly of fellow critics. 

Soc.—Explain. 

O-C—With pleasure. As you well 
critics are a splendid example of a close 
corporation. If one of them write a novel, 
with the others it is indeed a masterpiece. 
If another evacuate his mentality of a book 
on singing, it is the authority thereon. Still 
again, if one of them gave a recital, his 
playing is equal only to that of Padere wski. 
Above all, if one of them give birth to a 
grand opera, never will such a splendid spec- 
tacle of what the populace call “Log Roll- 
ing’ be seen. 

Soc.—This is indeed very interesting, but 
I wonder that the keeper of the prison let 
you in 

O-( He 
»ocrates, moreover 
ness 

Soc.—What was that? 

O-C—I have several times provided him 
with pieces of paper with two holes punched 
therein. By virtue of these, commonly called 
Annie Oakleys, was he able to view gra- 
tuitously such spectacles as “The Egyptian 
Helen,” and “Jonny Spielt Auf.” 

Soc.—Indeed O Organist-Composer, the 
very mention of such happenings serves to 
remind me that I ought to stay here and 
suffer the fate the gods intend for me. 

O-C—And it is of this 1 am come to speak. 
Know you that will the ship arrive 


Yes, certainly. 


know 


I come often 
him a kind- 


knows me because 
| have done 


soon 


from Delos bearing Mr. Van Hoogstraten. 
Then you must hear at the Stadium, Ger- 
shwin’s American in Paris, Block’s America, 
Schelling’s Victory Ball, and other native 
effusions, all of which are but a polite name 
for the deadly hemlock. 

Soc.—When a man has reached my age he 
ought not to repine at the prospect of im- 
minent death. I will await what the gods 
intend and in the meanwhile would fain dis- 
cuss the matter of musical criticism. | sup- 
pose that as a composer you have not an 
over-regard for critics? 

O-C—Not exactly. As a case in point a 
composition of mine was recently rendered 
on an occasion when, to save expenses, more 
than half the brass and wood-wind were 
omitted from the orchestra. As a result the 
chorus was frequently unable to get its 
pitch, things were generally at sixes and 
sevens and the entire event bordered on the 
ludicrous. This state of affairs was mis- 
taken by a benign old critic for a display 
of the ultra modern idiom on my part and 
fatherly advice was gratuitously afforded me 
with regard to the pitfalls of modernism. 

Soc.—But are you not committing the fal- 
lacy of forming a general conclusion from 
a single instance? 

O-C—Yet such things, or things of a like 
nature are constantly occurring. You may 
remember, some thirty years ago, that the 
critics assigned to review a performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House rebelled at 
the impending boredom. Casting lots, they 
designated one of their number to be the 
martyr for all. The others more fortunate 
then repaired to the Temple of Bacchus, 
whose activities were then not so curtailed 
as at present. In this shrine facing the 
Broadway entrance of the Opera House and 
then pontificated over by one Kid McCoy, 
they regaled themselves with seidels of the 
nectar-like Wurtzburger, afterwards, writing 
their criticisms from the account of the 
fortunate colleague. You may remem- 
ber their discomfiture by reason of their 
exposure by a weekly musical journal. 

Soc.—I am somewhat perturbed that you 
should bring what is only after all an iso- 
lated example of human frailty as having 
any real bearing on the matter. Would it 
not be more conducive to a proper under- 
standing of the matter were we to examine 
the subject of criticism in general with 
the idea that the latter might in some man- 
ner orientate the particular in so far as its 
manifestation in musical art is concerned? 

O-C—I do not quite follow your reason- 
ing 

S06 Has it 
a difficult art 


less 


ever occurred to you what 
criticism really seems to be? 
Consider the tremendous artistic output of 
our land of Greece. Yet the only mind that 
has arisen which has attempted the task of 
the formulation of satisfactory standards of 
evaluation is that of Aristotle. Then peer- 
ing into the future, Rome too, has produced 
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a great body of literature whose only critical 
manifestation is the “De Ars VPoetica’ of 
Horace. Consider the output of the Victor- 
ian era and one finds only Ruskin, or in con- 
temporary America, Emerson’s Essays, or 
Poe's “Poetical Principle.” In short, would 
not the fact that through every age one 
finds only one first-rank critic for a multi- 
tude of creative artists, seem to indicate that 
criticism is an art wherein the attainment 
of eminence is beset by peculiar difficulties. 
O-C—Il have never viewed the matter 
from that viewpoint, O Socrates, but would 
fain agree with you. Nevertheless, I would 
submit that the answer to the elenchus lies 
in the fact that the creative mind busies it- 
self solely with the matter of creation. 
Critics on the contrary become so by chance. 
often without proper preparation for the 
task they essay. I need not remind you of 
the society reporter of the small town news- 
paper who proclaims his peripateticism by 
deviating from the portrayal of a pseudo 
fashionable bridge game, to sitting in sol- 
emn judgment on the antics of the local 
women’s choral society or the artistry of 
such individuals as may give a local concert. 
A more important case because its subject 
subsequently became musical editor of one 
of New York’s most prominent newspapers, 
was a gentleman who started his career as 
a baseball reporter for a newspaper in a 
large Western city. An orchestra being es- 
tablished there, it was his wont to astonish 
his readers by vivid accounts of technical 
slips made during the orchestral perform- 
ances. These he of course was not able to 
detect for himself, but gleaned from con- 
versations after the performance with the 
players in one of the innumerable temples 
of Bacchus, for the abundance of which this 
city was always famous. Now the players 
becoming as the populace might say “wise 
to this state of affairs, resolved upon what 
is jocosely called “a frame-up.” Waiting 
their opportunity they informed the gentle- 
man that the performance of a symphony of 
Mozart's had been ruined by a drunken 
clarinet player, “a hopelessly dead bunny,” 
as our friend Gilman would say. It seems 
that the symphony was an early one of 
Wolfgang and contained no clarinet parts. 
Furthermore, the conductor had performed 
with due regard to historic verisimilitude. 
Great was the merriment of the players to 
read the verbal spanking administered the 
conductor for permitting the participation of 
a clarinetist who was too ardent a devotec 
of Bacchus. 
Soc.—Are you not again subject to re- 
proof by virtue of forming a general con 
clusion from a particular instance? Con- 
fining ourselves to the subject you seem to 
agree with me in that criticism in general 
is a very difficult art. Now have you ever 
thought of those hardships which are peculiar 
to musical evaluation alone? For instance, 
while all efforts of appraisal demand the 
most careful exercise of the faculty of judg- 
ment, in the case of music that faculty is 
more liable to be upset by reason of the art’s 
intense appeal to the emotions, which as you 
know so easily becloud the judgment. 
O-C—I have thought of that, Socrates, 
and might add that I see as an added incubus 
the demand music makes on the memory. 
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In almost all the other arts one can view 
the entire product, thereby being able to per- 
ceive the relation of the part to the whole; 
whereas in music one can only accomplish 
this through the exercise of memory which 
is often so deficient for its task. 

Soc.—Your last observation is finally co- 
gent, and, as its sequence, might | enquire 
have you ever made any etfort to define the 
various kinds of music criticism, or in other 
words, Classify it? 

U-C—teyond giving some attention to the 
personal peculiarity of individual critics I 
have not. 

Soc.—This last train of thought, though 
worthy of subsequent observations is not at 
present germaine. I would suggest as one 
basis of classification the conditions under 
which critical articles are written, insofar as 
the demand on the memory are concerned. 
Take the case of articles written at leisure, 
during which the printed score can be con- 
sulted and very often recourse to mechanical 
means of reproduction be had, and which are 
sometimes the result of frequent hearings 
of the work. It is obvious that the condi- 
tions surrounding their genesis are quite dif- 
ferent from those based on a single hearing 
of a work, often with no opportunity to 
consult the score, and written under the exi- 
gency of being finished in time for what 
newspaper men call the dead line for the 
early morning edition. To define briefly, 
the tirst | would call musicological in charac- 
ter; the second, repertorial. 

OU-C—Your remarks are very illuminating 
to me, and as their sequence | think it now 
pertinent to allude to the personal idiosyn- 
cracies of the critics, for these have a great 
bearing on what they write. 

Soc.—What importance do you see in this? 

O-C—Know then, O Socrates, that the de- 
mands on my time are such as to permit me 
to hear only a small percentage of the con- 
certs | would fain hear. It is estimated that 
the potential number of concert goers in 
our aH ger peg district is some thirty 
thousand, and as the seating capacity of our 
leading concert hall is only three thousand, 
it follows that only one out of ten hears a 
concert that he would no doubt like to have 
heard. I and they are thus dependent for a 
knowledge of what has occurred on the 
daily reviewers and frequently my idea of 
the importance and character of a new work 
must be thus obtained. 

Soc——How do you 
this? 

O-C—By reading as many as possible and 
taking the consensus of opinion, after dis 
counting this by my knowledge of personal 
peculiarities and circumstances. 

Soc.—Why do you differentiate 
circumstances and peculiarities ? 

O-C—As an example of circumstances I 
would say that several of the critics write 
the program notes for various musical or- 
ganizations. It stands to reason that this 
must in spite of their endeavor for perfect 
fairness, bias or at least color their ap- 
praisals of such organizations’ activities. Or, 
as another example of circumstances, a cer- 
tain critic is called upon to review a concert 
given by a lady who was known to be on 
most intimate and friendly terms with the 
proprietor of his newspaper. I leave the rest 
to your imagination, O Socrates. 

Soc.—You have given me examples of 
circumstances, but what of peculiarities? 

O-C—That is a larger matter, and to elu- 
cidate | must needs quote several instances. 
First, one critic knows considerably more 
about the human voice than his fellows, and 
in such matters I place peculiar reliance on 
his judgment. This however, I must dis- 
count by the fact that, being rather old, he 
is prone to live continually in the past; thus 
the singers of today cannot possibly equal 
what is for him the golden age of De Reszke, 
Melba and Nordica, and so he is apt to do 
the present generation a great injustice. 

Soc.—That seems to be the result of a 
state of mind. Do not other things influence 
our critics ? 

O-C—O yes. Very frequently they are 
called upon to choose between reviewing sev- 
eral concerts thus when an American 
ductor gave the premiere and, 
say, only performance of an 
phony, the critics to a man 
reviewed the performance of a rather medi- 
ocre foreign artist. 

Soc.—That is a — of place. 
you not exemplify a method of procedure 

O-C—Easily enough. One critic is a mas- 
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ter of the King’s English surpassing all the 
others. To the display of this mastery, grati- 
fying as it is to readers, he sacrifices all other 
things. 

Soc—Do matters of 
into the matter ? 

O-C—Most emphatically. A certain critic 
considered himself the guardian of the pub- 
lic’s musical morals. Did he suspect that the 
music even dared broach anything suggestive 
of naughtiness one cannot describe how ex- 
ercised he became. Thus his indignation at 
Strauss’ Salome and Rosenkavalier knew no 
bounds. The same critic ordinarily, unless 
thus aroused, was fair in his judgments, but 
possessed certain animadversions toward in- 
dividual composers; thus poor Mahler or 
anything savoring of the “Mahleresque” was 
a sure target for his wrath. 

Soc.—And do you ever find humor enter- 
ing into the situation? 

O-C—Many times. Critics often imagine 
they possess a large quantity of this and 
never lose an opportunity to display it. Im 
agine the injustice done to a singer on this 
occasion. A cat, it seems, ran across the 
stage during a performance of Aida. The 
critic, after praising the management for 
researches in the field of Egyptian archzol- 
ogy, thereby discovering that the cat was the 
sacred animal in ancient Egypt, and as a re- 
sult causing its introduction in the tomb 
scene of Aida, regretted that the manage- 
ment could not possibly persuade the sacred 
cat to sing, as it no doubt would emit better 
sounds than the tenor holding the stage. 

Soc—No doubt he needlessly displayed his 
wit at the expense of the singer, but can you 
not give examples of personal prejudice? 

O-C—That is the easiest of all. Recently 
an American conductor gave a concert of 
American music. In passing, it may be noted 
that a critic, perhaps most able, did not at- 
tend, but sent his assistant, to whom tribute 
must be paid as being the finest musical statis- 
tician among the gentlemen of the pen. An- 
other, obsessed by the idea that a certain one 
of our native composers is our best, finding 
no work of his on the program, damned the 
concert in most emphatic manner. Had this 
composer been represented it is safe to say 
his mental attitude would have been com- 
pletely opposite. 

Soc.—This brings us around to our native 
composers. When I consider the attitude of 
our critics toward them, I am more than 
ever convinced that the time has come for 
me to drink the poison. Last night I had a 
vision in which a voice said to me, “It is not 
important that you justify Crito, who is a 
friend of American composers, by escaping. 
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What is important is that you justify the 
Lord of the lower world, for there alone will 
justice be done the native composer.” There- 
fore, I am resolved to remain here and await 
my fate, and it may be that the gods will ac- 
cord me one more night when I would fain 
discuss at more length the matter of the crit- 
ics of the American composer. 


On the occasion of Louise Crowell’s debut 
recital in Perth Amboy, N. J., the Evening 


News said: “Mrs. Crowell possesses a splen- 
did voice which she manages with style, taste 
and skill, and her offerings were given with 
a sensitiveness of feeling that captivated the 
audience.” She also appeared in concerts in 
South Amboy, N. J., and Woodbridge, N. J. 
She has a soprano voice of unusual color, 
texture and range. 


A duo from the studio—Ruth Pachner, so- 
prano, and Irene Galliciez, mezzo-soprano— 
sang at the annual banquet of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at the Hotel Astor; broad- 


cast a number of times over Stations WRN Y 
and WOV, and also appeared in vaudeville. 

William Horley, tenor, was soloist with 
the Parnassus Trio at a concert given in 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Martin Dicker, tenor, 
besides his church work, has successfully 
broadcast over several stations. Eilen Nel- 
son, soprano, gave several concerts in Plain- 
field, N. J., including Danish folk-songs. 

Evelyn Chellborg, soprano, made a favor- 
able impression at a concert of the Choral 
Art Society of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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San Francisco Opera 
Season Closes 


Delighted Audiences Give Evident 
Expression of Approval 


San Francisco, Car—Every seat and 
every inch of standing room was taken when 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi made their farwell appearance here 
for this season in Faust, September 28. The 
Gounod opera was perfectly performed and 
took San Francisco by storm. Mme. Reth- 
berg was the embodiment of lovely youth— 
graceful and ethereal. She is an appealing 
Marguerite, bringing to it the same sort of 
delicate workmanship and refinement with 
which Gounod’s score abounds. San Fran- 


cisco loves E lisabeth Rethberg and has mani- 
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fested the fact at each of her performances. 
When she returns within a few weeks to 
give a song recital, she may be sure that 
hundreds of her devoted admirers will be 
on hand to welcome her. 

Lauri-Volpi was an ideal Faust, whose 
acting was imbued with a thrilling restraint 
that rose to fiery intensity in the garden 
scene. Handsome, well costumed, singing 
with intelligence and style, Lauri-Volpi’s 
Faust matched the Marguerite of Mme. 
Rethberg. No less forceful was the stage 
art of Leon Rothier as his Satanic Majesty. 
Giuseppe Danise as Valentin, and Eugenio 
Sandrini as Wagner, rounded out the cast. 

MASSENET’S MANON 

Gaetano Merola’s choice of Massenet’s 
Manon as the final opera of the season, Sep- 
tember 30, proved a happy one. Queena 
Mario was the Manon and Tito Schipa the 
Chevalier Des Grieux. Through the tender- 
ness and pathos of her acting, Mario made 
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the listener feel the warm, youthful im- 
pulsiveness of Manon. 

Tito Schipa as Des Grieux surpassed the 
highest expectations of those who had heard 
him in this role innumerable times. Schipa 
wore gorgeous costumes, appearing a roman- 
tic and handsome Des Grieux—a regular 
Matinee Idol, as one woman in the audience 
was heard to call him. Mr. Schipa was in 
particularly fine voice. It was consummate 
art with which he phrased and colored this 
graceful and emotional music. The familiar 
aria, Le Reve, was divinely sung, with a 
thorough knowledge of its French style and 
appreciation of its sentiment. The people 
almost stopped the performance with enthu- 
siam, but Schipa, recalling the “no encore” 
rule, simply bowed his thanks again and 
again. It was a big night for Tito Schipa. 


Crepir WHERE It Is Due 


Now that the season has ended, the writer 
finds that much praise has been bestowed 
upon the artists who made the various per- 
formances memorable. Yet, there are one 
or two persons connected with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association who deserve words 
of recognition for the excellency of their 
endeavors. 

Being the business manager of an operatic 
institution is no easy task, and the responsi- 
bility of this important position rested upon 
the young shoulders of Wilfrid L. Davis. He 
did his work and he did it well. Further- 
more, Mr. Davis is a most likeable fellow, 
the sort that inspires the confidence of the 
artists and creates friends for himself and 
the organization he represents. Then, there 
is Alice W. Yates, director of publicity. The 
organization is to be congratulated for hav- 
ing so efficient a person handle this difficult 
work. William J. Riley also deserves a 
word of appreciation for his courteous treat- 
ment of the thousands of people who ap- 
peared at his box office window for tickets; 
his effort to please is his “stock in trade.” 
Last but by no means least comes Gaetano 
Merola, the man who seven years ago con- 
ceived the idea of ‘establishing a permanent 
opera company in San Francisco under the 
auspices of an Association. Being an excep- 
tionally skillful organizer and executive, as 
well as a gifted musician, Merola was en- 
abled to unfold his plan with success. 

ss A. 


Manhattan Symphony Series 
Progressing 


The committee of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Henry Hadley is 
the conductor, held a meeting at the home 
of the latter on October 4. Mrs. Charles 
Farley Winch, chairman, reported regarding 
the work being done by the various members, 
and Charles K. Davis, secretary-manager of 
the orchestra, read a financial statement 
which proved greatly encouraging to all 
present. 

The committee certainly is a live body, 
and, if present indications continue, the series 
of ten concerts this season ought to be a 
financial, as well as artistic, success. Many 
schools, colleges and _ settlement music 
schools have become subscribers, approving 
the idea that symphony concerts can and 
will be given for the person of moderate 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hadley had two wonderful surprises 
for his committee in the announcement that 
George Gershwin, an old friend, will be the 
soloist at the second concert of the Man- 
hattan Symphony, at Mecca Temple on No- 
vember 10, and that a celebrated Russian 
composer may be the soloist at the third. 
John Erskine will write the program notes. 

The dates of the series are as follows: 
October 20, November 10 and 24; December 
8, and January 5 and 26; February 9 and 
23, and March 9 and 23. Among the other 
soloists will be John Powell, Clarence 
Whitehill, Efrem Zimbalist, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, and others. On each program there 
will be a work of an American composer. 
The orchestra is composed of a hundred 
skilled musicians of wide experience, who 
incorporated and invited Mr. Hadley to be 
their conductor. Their aim is “the best sym- 
phonic music at reasonable prices.” 


Maud Marion Tracy a Tone 
Specialist 

Maud Marion Tracy, who hailed originally 
from Australia, has been teaching in New 
York for eight years. All her life she has 
been associated with music. Her father was 
a gifted harpist and pianist and she gained 
valuable knowledge and expetience through 
her travels with him. 

Mrs. Tracy has had unusual success in 
her work as a specialist in tone production. 
She claims that there are many struggling 
students and aspirants in New York who 
are seeking to improve their voices, but, un- 
fortunately, there are on the other hand, few 
teachers who really understand the human 
voice. From a musical standpoint, they do, 
but, she insists, they do not know the actual 
physical development, most vital in order to 
produce a good tone. Mrs. Tracy asserts 
emphatically that voice is nothing but breath, 
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and few vocalists know how to breathe 
properly. 

It seems to be a gift with Mrs. Tracy to 
be able to show students and singers where 
their defects are and to demonstrate how to 
correct them. As a result of this and the 
success she has had in remedying vocal de- 
fects, Mrs. Tracy told a MusicAL CourRIER 
representative that she would like very much 
to have some auditions in which she would 
gladly correct faulty voices and this without 
charge. Whenever she has had such cases, 
the students have at once realized that she 
knew what she was talking about. She 
claims to be able to make them give a tone 
the way she wants and yet make them also 
see what their obstacles have been. 

Mrs. Tracy says there will always be bad 
singing until something like universal tone 
is produced and some of the many methods 
are done away with. 

In addition to good breathing, proper dic- 
tion is essential. In this respect she stresses 
the work being done by the tip of the tongue 
and the lips, and not the throat, claiming 
that a singer can produce every letter of 
the alphabet on breath, providing he knows 
how. Mrs. Tracy says she has had pupils 
come to her who have paid as much as a 
dollar a minute to other teachers but have 
found little improvement in their vocal con- 
dition. 

Mrs, Tracy has a number of pupils sing- 
ing on Broadway and in road shows, among 
these being the Red Robe and Student Prince 
companies. Dorothy Cartier, who has been 
studying with Mrs. Tracy for four years and 
has a beautiful voice, has been signed by 
Gallo. 

Last winter Mrs. Tracy presented some 
of her artists in two concerts, one at Chick- 
ering Hall on February 2, when Deborah 
Greenberg, soprano, and Edward W. Mar- 
shall, baritone, with Ruth Cartier, pianist, 
appeared, and the other on May 28 at the 
Union Social Center, with Deborah Green- 
berg, soprano; Charles 3eechell, tenor; 
Nadia Thiele, ‘coloratura soprano; Edward 
Marshall, baritone; Rose Portnoy, mezzo- 
contralto and Ruth Coe, accompanist and 
pianist, participating. Each of these young 
artists made a favorable impression and re- 
flected due credit upon the work of Mrs. 
Tracy. 


Marcel Dupre Begins Recitals 

Every seat in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
was filled on September 30 to hear Marcel 
Dupre’s first-organ recital, a contingent of 
choristers from Grace Church, with Ernest 
Mitchell, attracting attention. The well 
known virtuoso and musicianly accomplish- 
ments of M. Dupre were prominently dis- 
played in classic and modern works; he had 
to repeat a Bach Chorale Prelude, as well as 
Daquin’s Le Coucou. “Wonderful” was the 
united impression of those who know, as ap- 
plied to Dupre’s own Second Symphony, his 
improvisation on themes furnished by War- 
den Sealy again creating effect. A second 
recital on October 3 was likewise a very bril- 
liant affair. 
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National Association of Schools of Music 
By Charles N. Boyd 


Director of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Treasurer of The 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


Music has long occupied a curious place 
in educational matters. Despite the fact that 
it is one of the most commonly-studied sub- 
jects, and that schools of every description 
have departments of music, educators still 
regard it with suspicion. The underlying 
reasons are that music has been and still is 
largely a matter of individual and technical 
instruction, that the standards of individual 
teachers vary to such an extent that re- 
conciliation is practically impossible, and 
that definition of progress or attainment is 
frequently hazy, to say the least. Our edu- 
cational authorities have their academic 
studies and attainments happily arranged— 
two hours of study and one hour of recita- 
tion per semester mean one credit, and a 
given number of credits, usually 120, mean 
graduation. These authorities rate labora- 
tory work at half or less than half the hourly 
credit for academic subjects, but they have 
not yet been able to classify a music student 
who practices twelve or fifteen hours for a 
lesson of one hour or less. 

The trend of these academic authorities 
has been steadily in the direction of this sort 
of evaluation and standardization, which is 
most unwelcome to the music teacher. He 
deals mostly with individuals, and knows 
that one student will progress ten times as 
rapidly as the one he had in the pervious 
hour. He knows also that the progress of 
the same student varies from year to year; 
he is accustomed to the long hours of practice 
for the short lesson period, and realizes that 
many personal or external circumstances 
constantly affect the progress of the student. 
Apparently then the tendencies of the acade- 
mic and musical educators are in opposite 
directions so far as an evaluation of the 
student’s work is concerned. 

This has worked hardships on all con- 
cerned with music teaching or music study 
which has to do with other educational work. 
It affects the high school pupils who would 
like to study music but who fear the refusal 
of music credits at college entrance; it af- 
fects all college students who wish music 
credits in course; and it also concerns pub- 
lic school teachers whose standing has to be 
settled by state Boards of Education. In 
other words, if one’s music study has to be 
correlated with any so-called “educational 
standard,” it is in a precarious situation. 
Furthermore, the situation promises to be- 
come worse rather than better, because of 
the prospect that all music teaching will 
presently come under some sort of state reg- 
ulation, like professions of law and medicine. 

The situation is not hopeless. It is quite 
possible that the college and university au- 
thorities, and in turn the secondary schools, 
will not always depend upon these stand- 
ardized “credits.” There are already indi- 
cations that too much dependence has been 
placed on them. On the other side, the mu- 
sicians are learning that the policy of ab- 
solute independence can be followed too far, 
and that certain attainments can be specified 
without sacrificing important matters of in- 
dividuality. 

Apparently the first step should be taken 
by those organizations which dealt with large 
groups of music students, namely the music 
schools and the music departments of col- 
leges and universities. These organizations 
began to function in this country soon after 
the Civil War, and now extend over the en- 
tire country. Only one who has dealt with 
them en masse realizes their number and ap- 
preciates the vast differences in their cur- 
ricula and equipment. They range from 
loose organizations with one or two studios 
and as many teachers up to endowed insti- 
tutions with magnificent buildings, large 
faculties of distinguished musicians, and 
every facility for the attainment of the finest 
musical results. 

This first step was taken at a meeting in 
Pittsburgh in the autumn of 1924. Princi- 
pals of some twenty of the leading music 
schools met then to discuss the situation, 
and to see what could be done to bring some 
sort of order out of the rather chaotic sit- 
uation. The immediate outcome was the 
organization of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, which in scope and func- 
tions parallels the well-known associations 
along other educational lines. Kenneth M. 
Bradley, at that time head of Bush Conser- 
vatory in Chicago, was elected president of 
the new association. Thanks to his initia- 
tive the Carnegie Corporation was brought 
to a realization of the importance of the prob- 
lems to be solved, and has given financial 
assistance which has largely made possible 
the rapid progress of the association. 

Since the organization the entire associa- 
tion has usually met twice a year, while the 
various commissions have assembled more 
frequently. The present state of affairs is 
set forth in a recently published booklet, 
which contains the constitution and by-laws, 
specimen examinations, approved curricula, 
the code of ethics, and a classified list of the 


thirty-eight institutional members. The lat- 
ter includes independent schools of music, 
endowed or unendowed, and college or uni- 
versity schools. 

The minimum curriculum as at present ad- 
opted represents an immense amount of work 
done by the commission to which it was en- 
trusted. The courses offered by each mem- 
ber school were tabulated in detail, and re- 
duced to some sort of common denominators. 
They were discussed in long meetings of the 
commission, and formed the chief topic for 
argument in the full meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. Finally the present conclusions 
were reached, and the Association is proud 
of the fact that the courses as outlined rep- 
resent requirements which place the recipi- 
ent of a musical degree or certificate on no 
lower plane of attainment than academic 
graduates of the best colleges and universi- 
ties. The curricula are far too extensive to 
be presented here, but they concern the de- 
grees of Master of Music and Bachelor of 
Music, in piano, voice, organ, violin, and or- 
chestral instruments. Specimen examination 
papers are given as concrete illustrations of 
the theoretical requirements in melodic, 
rhythmic and harmonic dictation, sight sing- 
ing, harmony, keyboard harmony, analysis, 
counterpoint and composition. The prepara- 
tion of these course outlines was a real 
achievement, representing as they do the 
minimum requirements in considerable de- 
tail, and yet possessing a flexibility which 
avoids the ever objectionable standardiza- 
tion. 

There are interesting paragraphs in the 
constitution and by-laws. The object is to 
establish closer relationship between schools 
of music and allied arts, and between them 
and the State boards or commissions; also to 
cooperate with the various educational asso- 
ciations which may directly or indirectly af- 
fect the cause of music. Institutional mem- 
bers shall consist of schools of music having 
faculty and equipment capable of and the 
authority to grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Music or its equivalent. Schools granted 
membership or accredited by the Association, 
but failing to maintain the required stand- 
ards, may have their membership or credit 
revoked or temporarily suspended at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Board. The com- 
mission on curricula receives all applications 
for institutional membership or accrediting, 
and after investigation recommends action to 
the Executive Board; it also has the power 
to investigate the maintenance of standards 
by members or accredited schools. The code 
of ethics is ample and sensible. 

The officers and commissions of the Asso- 
ciation for the present year are president, 
Harold L. Butler of Syracuse University ; 
honorary president, Kenneth M. Bradley of 
Pasadena, Cal.; secretary, Burnet C. Tut- 
hill of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music ; 
treasurer, Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute: vice-presidents—David 
Stanley Smith of Yale University; Adolf 
Hahn of the College of Music of Cincinnati; 
Earl Rosenberg of Kansas City Horner In- 
stitute; and Charles M. Dennis, College of 
the Pacific: Advisory Committee George W. 
Chadwick of the New England Conservatory 
of Music; Frank Damrosch of the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, Kate S. Chitten- 
den of the American Institute of Applied 
Music; and Peter C. Lutkin of the North- 
western University. 

The Commission on Curricula includes 
Howard Hanson of the Eastman School of 
Music, Gilbert R. Combs of the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory; Earl V. Moore, Uni- 
versity School of Music of Ann Arbor; 
Edgar A. Brazelton of Bush Conservatory ; 
John J. Hattstaedt of American Conservatory 
of Music, and Louise St. John Westervelt of 
the Columbia School of Music. The Com- 
mission on Ethics is comprised of Charlton 
Lewis Murphy of the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy; Frank H. Shaw of Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music and Donald Swarthout 
of the University of Kansas: Commission on 
Publicity; William MacPhail of the Mac- 
Phail School of Music, Frederic A. Cowles 
of the Louisville Conservatory of Music and 
Burnet C. Tuthill, of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music. Charles P. Taft, II, of 
Cincinnati, is counsel. 

The booklet referred to above may be ob- 
tained on application from the Secretary Mr. 
Burnet C. Tuthill at Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Ward-Stephens Off For Short 
European Trip 


Following a visit to the recent Worcester 
Festival, Ward-Stephens sailed on* October 
4 on the S. S. Bremen for Europe. While 
abroad he will visit Vaughan Williams, 
Richard Strauss and Pirnie, whose Chil- 
dren’s Crusade was given in May at the 
Harrisburg Festival. Mr. Stephens will re- 
turn about October 25. 
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Strauss-Peyton photo 


Carnegie Hall Recital 
October 21st 


at 8:30 P.M. 


From “The Christian Science Monitor”, October 8th, 1927 
Extract from “Editorial” 


Pianos and Pianists 





... One way of thinking, the piano is an instrument, and pianists are 
players. Another way, the piano is a book of the head and the heart: 
and pianists are its expositors, each favoring a particular aspect of it. 
One group, that is to say, views it as a disclosure of sentiment; a sec- 
ond, as a historic record; a third, as a compendium of speed calcula- 
tions; a fourth, as a folio of designs; and a fifth, as a traveler’s guide 
to new realms, whether of emotion, fact, mechanism or form, matters 
not. 

To derogate nothing from any of these ideas, and to regard them 
all with equal credit, pianists who may be said to champion stanchly 
and uncompromisingly the sentimental cause are Paderewski, Gab- 
rilowitsch and Levitzki and besides them, many more. They con- 
stitute, indeed, the largest and most influential of all the parties. For 
that matter, they can support their position better than any of the others 
by argument from the repertory. Beethoven’s works, they can main- 
tain, are a calm realization, Chopin’s a higher exaltation, and Schu- 
mann’s a complete sublimation of sentiment; and Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schumann are the piano composers to whom people listen. 

As defenders of the historical may be named Hutcheson and 
Samuel, who perforce base their contentions primarily upon the clavier 
works of Bach. As partisans of fleetness are to be mentioned Bachaus 
and Friedmann who, with numerous allies recently added, almost 
promise to outgeneral the sentimentalists and to compel popular en- 
thusiasm to shift toward them. Technicians first, they have made a 
deep impression on a technical age. The smallest bloc of all is that 
which leaves the hearer to his own feelings, brings all time and place 
down to now and here uses speed and execution to its own ends, instead 
of treating them as primary aims; in fine, which regards the structural 
problem of music as the main one. Busoni no doubt was its chief 
figure. An important representative today seems to be 


OSCAR ZIEGLER 


Lastly, the explorers and modernists—whoever may or may not be 
entitled to room in their catalogue, pianists who could hardly be left 
out are Rudolph Ganz and E. Robert Schmitz. : 
Probably none of the persons referred to should be absolutely 
and irrevocably classified in the first, second, third, fourth or fifth of 
the groups outlined. Many a man and many a woman might even lay 


claim to an understanding of what all five are driving at. In all likeli- 
hood, Mr. Bauer, Mr. Hofmann, Mme. Schnitzer and Mme. Ney could. 


Studio: 
126 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Telephone: Susquehanna 4972 
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THOMAS VINCENT CATOR 


American Composer 


INVENTS A NEW SCALE 
By Hal Garrott 


account of the discovery of a new scale, the 
and of value. Further- discoverer being Thomas Vincent Cator, an 
more, it is a moment in the affairs of Amer- American composer. Being much interested 
ican art in which we should be on the look in matters of the kind I got into contact 
out for some original development in our with the composer. When I first listened to 
music, whether it come from the intelligent- Mr. Cator’s scale, with the explanation and 
sia of our metropolitan centers, or from a cluc idation thereof, I thought his idea was 
cupboard on some Main Street, or very similar to that of Scriabin. When | 
from a water-hole on the Mojave Desert. went into the matter a little more deeply, I 
The intrinsic worth of any creation lies in discovered that it was quite another scheme. 
the thing itself, when a few big people Scriabin had no workable scale—nor did he 
find intrinsic worth in a thing, others should attempt to work out a new system of triads. 
lay aside any preconceived prejudices they Theorists have reduced the Scriabin chord 
may have formed upon merely hearing it and to the following scheme: ¢ , D, E, F-sharp, 
a careful examination of its pos- A-natural, B-flat. This is ‘not a workable 
scale. Any triads you can derive from it 
have no modal value. But the aura-modal 
scale, which Cator has worked out, 
a complete and well related series of triads. 


This is in which the world is look- 


ing for things new, 


an age 


corner 


and 


enter imto 


sibilities and potentialities 

A couple of years ago I left my home in 
Minnesota and 
While 


FLORA’ ~ 


went West for the winter. possesses 


there I chanced to read a newspaper 











English Soprano 


“One of the most brilliant and artistic sopranos 


of the day.” —Liverpool Echo. 
In America on First Limited Tour 
November - December, 1929 


Dates booking now by 
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Fisk Building New York 
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A Great Opportunity For Violinists 


Mr. Frank Foster takes pleasure in announcing that the eminent violinist 


GEORGE LEHMANN 


will give a course of SIX ILLUSTRATED LECTURES throughout the United 
States during the coming season, beginning in New York City on Monday, Octo- 
ber 28th. These lectures are already recognized as a remarkable course of tuition 
for violin teachers in general, for advanced students and for amateurs. They 
will be delivered in the various cities on Six Successive Days, and in two separate 
for teachers, 
will be 


series—one series the other for advanced students and amateurs. 
given by subscription only, and the price for the entire 
series is only $30.00, thus enabling practically all interested players to take advan- 


tage of such an exceptional opportunity. 


The course 


These six lectures constitute, in reality, TWELVE HOURS OF INSTRUC- 
TION by a pedagogue of international reputation. They deal with the many 
vital subjects that are rarely discussed in the conventional lesson-hour, developing 
the important principles of right and left-hand technic, and culminating in an 
analysis of the first movement of the G-minor Sonata by Tartini. In other words, 
Mr. Lehmann takes his listeners through the broad field of violin-playing, from 
early inefficiency to artistry. 

Such a week of instruction is PRICELESS to all teachers who have been 
denied the opportunity of studying with some great pedagogue, PRICELESS to 
the serious, advanced student and the earnest, ambitious amateur. The lectures 
are so arranged that each individual subscriber has every opportunity to discuss 
his own problems and to receive direct, personal help. 


> SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In each visited by Mr. Lehmann, ONE TEACHER and ONE 
STUDENT will, conditionally, have free admission to the entire course, and 
will also profit in other ways, the details of which may be learned through 
prompt communication with the undersigned. 


city 


When full payment for the subscription has been completed, each sub- 
scriber will receive a typewritten analysis of any concerto, or two short solo 
pieces, in which he may be specially interested. This analysis will include all 
necessary bowing and fingering; guidance in musical details; interpretation; 
and how to study and master the technical difficulties with the least possible 
expenditure of time and physical effort. To every subscriber this alone is 
worth fully the amount charged for the course of lectures. 


For a complete outline of these lectures, and for all further information, com- 
munications should be PROMPTLY directed to: FRANK FOSTER, Managing 
George Lehmann Lecture Tour, Room 1422 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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which revolve about the already established 
tonic and dominant triads, surrounding them 
with a new tonal “aura,” and therefore a 
new musical significance. This scale is 
spelled C, D, E, F-sharp, G, A flat, B flat, 
B natural. C. The Triads, derived enhar- 
monically, are nicely balanced. Cator has 
also worked out a relative minor scale, a 
third up instead of a third down, which has 
in it many important possibilities, as shown 
by the second movement of his sonata for 
violin and piano. 

When I first heard Cator’s works in the 
aura-model scale, the relationships seemed 
strange, particularly in reference to the usual 
tonic and dominant. Now they are as natural 
to me as anything could possibly be. And 
the more I hear these works the better | 
like them. The resolutions seem to me per- 
fectly balanced, the tonal centers correctly 
and logically established. 

I have been interested, as have others J 
know, in trying to discover just how Cator 
came to feel this scale—how it worked itself 
into his inner consciousness, so to speak. 
There is an aroma of Orientalism about the 
mode which is undeniable. Where did the 
composer’s feeling for these values come 
from? Surely lineage must have something 
to do with it. Inheritance is a powerful 
factor, say what you will. The only thing, 
however, which remotely resembles an in- 
fluence of the Far East in Cator’s ancestry, 
is the fact that his mother’s mother was a 
Jewess, and of one of the earliest Jewish 
families to settle in America. I discover 
that Cator’s mother was a very fine musi- 
cian; that his talent in this direction was en- 
tirely inherited from her, and that she, in 
turn, inherited her musical talent from her 
mother, whom Cator very much resembles, 
and who was also a splendid musician, and a 
composer as well as a poet. At any rate, 
here is an influence which is powerful and 
strongly suggestive. 

In a recent editorial in the San Francisco 
Examiner, Redfern Mason, distinguished 
musical critic and writer, wrote the follow- 
ing: “The proof of the validity of a scale is 
the music that is written in it. Every stu- 
dent of harmony knows the annoying limita- 
riness of the whole tone scale, forever com- 
pelling you to use augmented fifths. But 
Cator can give you major triads on both the 
tonic and dominant while the use of B and 
B flat is magically evocative in its potentiali- 
ties. So Cator played preludes and waltzes 
and other compositions cast in his chosen 
mold. They are uivniioe music, full of at- 
mosphere and piquantly provocative.” 

Bertha McCord Knisely, well known Los 
Angeles musical critic, wrote in the Los An 
geles weekly, Saturday Night: “. the 
scale seems to simplify the modern overtone 
harmonic additions, putting them into work- 
able material for anyone familiar with the 
principles of ordinary harmony. Can new 
wine be put into old bottles? Is it a case of 
building higher upon an unassailable foun- 
dation? Many questions of this type will 
be in order. In any case the aura-modal 
scale, invention of Thomas Vincent Cator, is 
a stimulating contribution to the student of 
methods for broadening the scope of musical 
device. In this transition stage when, in all 
the arts, there is so much pre-occupation 
with experimentation, often the blindest kind 
of groping, the aura-modal scale offers some 
thing tangible, explainable, and—my ears 
tell me—hearable.” Mrs. Knisely goes on 
further to say: “It must be admitted that the 
scale offers great range of harmonic combi- 
nations, and that it can be used in the man 
ner of our accustomed scales, barring certain 
rules of progression regarding resolution of 
dissonances, etc.” 

During the past summer Lea Luboshutz, 
noted violinist and teacher at the Curtis In 
stitute in Philadelphia, became very much 
interested in the aura-modal scale and the 
compositions of its originator. In a recital 
before the Wednesday Morning Music Club 
of Carmel, Miss Luboshutz played Cator’s 
Seventh Prelude, which the audience de- 
manded a second time. As a token of ap- 
preciation the composer wrote a violin and 
piano sonata for Miss Luboshutz, who has 
publicly stated her belief that it is a valua- 
ble and artistic in creation. She will play it 
in the future, and, in the meantime, she had 
her artist-pupil, Judith Poska, who will grad- 
uate from the Curtis Institute next season, 
play it before a gathering of prominent mu- 
sicians, painters, writers and sculptors in 
Carmel, on September 6. The audience gave 
to both violinist and composer a genuine ova- 
tion. 

The C. C. Birchard Company, of Boston 
and New York, is now publishing a book 
containing nine of Cator’s Preludes in the 
aura-modal scale; also a Valsette. Added to 
this are a dozen or more pages of explana- 
tory matter, which will prove intensely inter- 
esting to any cultured musician. Cator has 
given lecture recitals before clubs, music 
teacher’s associations, etc., on the Pacific 
Coast, where he is living at the present time. 


Claire Alcee Entertains at 
Musicale 


At a musicale at her home in Fayetteville, 
N. Y., Claire Alcee both charmed and de- 
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DO YOU KNOW that you 


can have your voice tested before 
a standard broadcasting micro- 
phone; recorded on disc and repro- 
duced for analysis and correction 
at STUDIO 837-838, CARNEGIE 
HALL, NEW YORK;; only studio 
in the world completely equipped 
and specializing in tone production 
for radio work. Positions open for 
competent talent. Inquiries wel- 
Phone CiRcle 1320 


come. either 


or 1350. 











and 
rich, 


lighted a large gathering of 
musically prominent persons 
artistic quality of her voice. 


socially 
by the 


In a program consisting of operatic arias 
by Mozart and numbers by _ Schubert, 
Strauss, Kucken, Franck, Chabrier, Ravel, 
Bachelet, de Falla and two American com- 
posers, Horseman and LaForge, Miss Alcee, 
according to William H. Tuckley in the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, “displayed a voice 
of unusual charm and a command of the 
technic of her art that elicited the hearty 
applause of those privileged to hear her.” 
In addition, Miss Alcee uses her voice with 
skill and with a keen appreciation of the 
essential points of the music in hand, while 
her diction in all languages is clear and ef- 
fective. The violin obligato in several 
numbers was played by Mary Becker, and 
Goldie Andrews Snyder was at the piano 
throughout, the skillful support of both art- 
ists adding to the effect of an already in- 
spiring program. 

This event is a sample of the treat that is 
in store for her New York audience, for 
Miss Alcee plans to present practically the 
same program at her Town Hall recital on 
October 22. 


Jean Teslof Opens His New Studio 


Teslof, 
coach, recently 


baritone, vocal teacher and 
opened his new studio on 
West End avenue, New York. During the 
past summer, Mr. Teslof held a six weeks’ 
master class in Akron, Ohio, which proved 
so successful that it was necessary for him 
to give 576 lessons during that period. Thirty- 


Jean 


JEAN TESLOI 


five pupils were taught in these classes, in- 
cluded in which were three entire church 
quartets and many of Akron’s most promi- 
nent teachers and professional singers. 

{r. Teslof’s command of seven languages, 
which he speaks fluently, makes him espe- 
cially qualified to teach foreign repertoire 
either in opera or song, and to assist his pu- 
pils in preparing recital programs that are 
made up of numbers rarely heard in Amer- 
ica. A Victor and Columbia artist for a 
number of years, Mr. Teslof considers his 
recent Columbia recording of On the Road 
to Mandalay and Mana-Zucca’s Nichavo, and 
his Victor recording of the Volga Boatman 
and The Two Grenadiers, as his favorites. 

When the Century Opera Company was 
playing in New York several years ago, Mr. 
Teslof was frequently heard in leading bari- 
tone roles. He also has appeared extensively 
in concert on tour throughout the United 
States. His present plans, however, call for 
intensive teaching and coaching. 
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Herbert Witherspoon Opens 
Chicago Studio 
Herbert Witherspoon, master of singing 
and teacher of innumerable singers who have 


made their mark in grand opera, oratorio, 
concert and recital, has recently opened a 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


private studio on the near north side in 
Chicago. 

The studio, situated on the so-called “Gold 
Coast,” is forty- two feet long by twenty-six 
feet wide, and is gorgeously appointed. It is 
within walking distance of the “loop” and 
only two blocks from Chicago’s most fash- 
ionable center. Transportation from every 
side of the city will bring to the Witherspoon 
studio students from every quarter of the 
city, while out of town pupils will have no 
difficulty in finding first class accommoda- 
tions in new hotels, apartment buildings and 
boarding houses nearby. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s time is already com- 
pletely filled; likewise that of his assistant, 
Hazel Wolverton, who, as in the past, will 
also act as Mr. Witherspoon’s secretary. 
It may also be stated that the Witherspoon 
studio is an unusual one, inasmuch as the 
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renowned instructor has rented several other 
rooms adjoining the studio. One of these is 
a large and well appointed library, contain- 
ing the works of all the classic and modern 
composers; opera and oratorio scores galore 
and bound volumes of the song literature 
fill the shelves. One also finds hundreds of 
volumes on the art of singing and books 
pertaining to music in general make the 
library second to none in this part of the 
country. Next to the library is Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s study, where this eminent vocal 
authority prepares the lectures for his class 
work, which, as ever, is in great demand 
among the vocal students. 

The building in which Mr. Witherspoon’s 
studio is located is only two stories high, 
and most of the second floor is occupied by 
the Witherspoon Studios. No other music 
teacher is to be found in the building, which 
has light on every side and has been made 
soundproof as far as the Witherspoon Stu- 
dios are concerned. 

Mr. Witherspoon and his very popular 
wife, (Florence Hinkle) have retained their 
residence at the Belden Hotel, which is only 
a short distance from the new studio and 
where, as in the past, several receptions will 
be given during the musical season. 


Los Angeles Opera Opens 
With Aida 


Lauri-Volpi and Rethberg Head Brilliant 
Cast—Auditorium Filled With 
Capacity Crowd 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—The 1929 season of 
the Los Angeles Civic Opera Company was 
inaugurated October 1 with Verdi's Aida. 
The sold out sign was out several days be- 
fore. For several blocks in every direction 
from the Shrine Auditorium the streets were 
made one way thoroughfares to enable the 
traffic squad to handle the throng of cars, 
and even then the jam was so great that 
about a quarter of the seat holders missed 
the first act. 

The cast assembled for the opera was re- 
markable. The chief interest was centered 
around Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who has 
achieved such sensational successes else- 
where and who was cast as Rhadames. His 
Celeste Aida in the first act, was a notable 
performance. The audience was highly 
pleased. 

Rethberg, an old favorite, although making 
her first Los Angeles operatic appearance, 
was the star of the evening. Her Aida was 
one to remember, and her singing as nearly 
perfection in its tonal quality and vocaliza- 
tion as one could hope for; the audience gave 
her an ovation. 

Giuseppe Danise, as Amonasro, added to 
his popularity which has already been estab- 
lished in his previous appearances here. 

Kathryn Meisle, as Amneris, repeated her 
former triumphs in Los Angeles in that 
role. Her singing and delivery have gained 
in breadth, and she did some notable work 
in the Nile scene. Leon Rothier as Ramfis 
did some beautiful singing, and Eugenio San- 
drini as the King of Ethiopia, some excel- 
lent work in that rather restricted part. 

The ballet staged by Serge Oukrainsky 
showed a study of the country. Eleanore 
Flaige gave an electric performance and won 
one of the outstanding successes of the eve- 
ning. 

Gaetano Merola, to whom is due most of 
the credit for this exceptionally brilliant per- 
formance of Aida, gave a wonderful orches- 
tral performance. Armando Agnini was 
again stage director and the ensembles were 
skillfully handled. The chorus of 100 voices 
was drawn from both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Their ensemble singing was 
very good; most of the singers have been 
with the company several seasons. The 
scenery for Aida was entirely new, conform- 
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ing to the Egyptian type and was gorgeous. 
as were the costumes. Fritz Kraencke was 
the scenic artist and Louis Goldstein, cos- 
tumer. The balance of the season, so bril- 
liantly inaugurated, promises to be equally 
fine. B. L. H. 


American Coloratura 
Captivates Florence, Italy 


Elizabeth Jordan, a Duval Artist-Pupil, 
Scores as Gilda 


FLoreNcE, ITALy, September 19.—Despite 
the unusually hot weather, the Verdi has 
thrown open its doors and the big autumn 
season of grand opera is on. Some of the 
performances have been of a high order, es- 
pecially Tosca with Poli-Randaccio, Civil, 
etc., and Rigoletto with Parigi as the jester 
and Elizabeth Jordan as Gilda. 

Miss Jordan is an American girl from 
Birmingham, Ala. From the time of her en- 
trance on the stage she made a most pleasing 
impression, singing and acting as if she had 
had years of experience. Her voice is a lyric- 
coloratura capable of singing lyric roles as 
well as florid music, so it was not in the 
Caro Nome alone that she made an impres- 
sion, although her phrasing and shading of 
that aria showed her a splendidly trained 
artist, with lots of natural musical talent, 
too. Her crescendo from a far-away echo, 
like pianissimo to a brilliant ringing forte 
on the high B natural at the end of the 
cadenza, won her many bravos and a great 
outburst of applause. 

After having observed this young artist 
at subsequent performances, we do not hesi- 


EVA LEONI, 
coloratura soprano, who will appear at 
Town Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, October 12, in an all Jtalian 
program. She will be heard in the Ah 
Fors’ é lui aria from La Traviata ‘and 
also sing Desdemona’s part in the Duo of 
the first act of Otello. This will be Miss 
Leoni’s first appearance of what prom- 
ises to be an _ exceptionally busy 
Season. 
tate to rer that he should iin an en- 
viable career. Maestro Duval was here for 
her first performance, and his vocal method 
and coaching alone made it possible for a 
young American singer to give such a per- 
formance which no one would have taken to 
be a debut in the enormous Verdi Theater, 
singing with Parigi, one of Italy’s most cele- 
brated baritones, and Civil, the much liked 
Spanish tenor in Florence, a city with the 
greatest Senanicnad traditions. 
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Paul Robeson’s Great Appeal 


— a 


Negro Baritone’s Personality and Art Hold Europeans Spell-Bound—His 
Return Trip to Europe Next Spring Already Fully Booked 
—New York Recital at Carnegie Hall in November 


When Paul Robeson returns to New York 
this November to sing in Carnegie Hall, 
he will face an audience by whom he is al- 
well known and well loved. 
feet-two of limber bronze, endowed 
of the most beautiful and appealing 
world, Mr. Robeson has been a 
singer for five of his twenty-nine 
the past two years, which he 
singing in the London cast 
making concert tours of 
continent and England, he has created 
such as has been the tribute to 
only the world’s greatest singers. 

Twice the Royal Albert Hall of Lon- 
don, seating eight thousand persons, was 
sold out for his concerts. The huge concert 
hall of Vienna was jammed to the doors 
and a return engagement was immediately 
arranged and immediately sold out. There 
Max Reinhardt, the celebrated producer, ap- 
proached Mr. Robeson to engage him for 
the next season in Vienna and Berlin. Prague 
and Budapesth showed such enthusiasm that 
he had to sign up at once for more con- 
certs. His return trip through Europe next 
spring is already fully booked. 

Not magnificent voice, but true 
art, combine delightful personality 
and a striking appearance to mark Paul 
Robeson as one of the great stage lights of 
the generation. A well-known writer de 
scribed him as looking like a “Roman bronze 
gre at - perioc the celebrated sculp- 
Manship, «has made a very fine 
his athletic form. Like other 
significant artists, he is tremendously 
and his magnetism is irresistible. He 
draws his audience as a dynamo does—a 
dynamo of emotion and beautiful sound. 

A cultured mind and an inherent great- 
ness of soul are the basis of his extraordi- 
narily moving art. .The son of a Methodist 
minister of New Jersey, he was brought up 
with highest ideals of character and 
achievement. Once when he brought the 
Rev. Robeson his report-card with seven A’s 
and one B, his father said: “Paul, what's 
that B doing there?” It was a lesson he 
1ever forgot. Nothing less than perfection 
is his aim. His extraordinary brilliance at 
high school won him a scholarship for Rut- 
gers where he became a Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year. His natural dis- 
position being toward goodwill and peace, 
and his huge and strength being itself 
rather discouraging to the quarrelsome, he 
never got into fights, but put his energy 
into sports. He won his “letter” in five 
sports, and became star football half-back. 
Walter Camp, the well known Yale coach, 
called Paul “the greatest defensive 
end that ever trod the gridiron.” 

Proving to be one of the college’s most 
brilliant debaters, he was urged to become a 
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lawyer, and was graduated with honors from 
the two year law course at Columbia Uni- 
versity. But in the meantime his voice had 
been discovered. 

Fine voices are not rare among his race, 
but the voice of Paul Robeson was judged 
by those who understood music to be one of 
those magically beautiful and thrilling voices 
which belong to the whole world. He had 
acted and sung at private affairs, at benefits, 
and then in several Broadway plays, before 
his admirers became convinced that Paul 
Robeson is first and foremost a great con- 
cert singer. In Europe he is listed as “one 
of those you can’t afford to miss.” The 
Prince of Wales and countless other celebri- 
ties went to hear him sing in Show Boat. 

Already he has become a classic figure 
among the artists of the world. His fine 
head and form seem to cry out to sculptors 
and painters to be modeled and drawn, for 
already innumerabie busts, paintings, and 
drawings of him are in existence. He fre- 
quently figures in standard works about the 
great stage personalities of today. 

A superb artist, a great voice, 
personality—words cannot convey the full 
charm and power of his singing. Nowhere 
in the world have the Negro spirituals been 
enriched with such feeling and such beauty. 
Like Feodor Chaliapin, who, by the way, 
openly praised him for his voice and his art, 
Mr. Robeson must be heard to be fully 
estimated. Hearing him, one understands 
why the world is making a beaten path to 
his door. SULAMITH IsH-KisHor. 


Lieblings Honor Guests With 
Yogananda 


George Liebling, composer-pianist, and his 
wife, Alice Liebling, author, poet and libret- 
tist to her husband, were honor guests at a 
banquet of the East-West Indian School of 
Philosophical Religious py given at 
Mt. Washington Center, I Angeles, Cal., 
on September 1. The other guest of honor 
was Swami Yogananda, teacher of the cult, 
of which Amelita Galli-Curci is said to be 
an ardent follower. About 300 attended. 
Swami Yogananda gave an illustrated lecture 
on a recent Mexican trip, and George Lieb- 
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MME. ADA SODER-HUECK. 
A new photograph of the worthy disciple of the famous Marianne Brandt and the Garcia 
method of the old Italian School of Bel Canto, who has many prominent artists singing 
public both here and abroad. This year will mark Mme. Soder-Hueck’s twenty- 
third season of successful teaching in Neu York City. 





country, the faculty, through the director, ent orchestral instruments: Harold Shutz, 
Otto Ortmann, announces the following organ, and Earl Lippy and Betty Gumpper, 
scholarship awards: Julia Belle Shenk, Ruth a 

Strietelmeier and Archibald Eaton, piano; 


Theodor (Podnos, Gerald Eytle and Frieda Bronstein in New Studio 


ling played Liszt’s Rigoletto Fantasy and ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s Hark, Hark, the 
Lark. Mme. Alma Real, noted Mexican 
singer, also contributed to the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 


Peabody Conservatory Announces 


Scholarship Awards 


Etelson, violin; Albert Jackson Ruppel, or- 
gan, and Marguerite Anger and Ruth Sham- 
baugh, voice. 

Theodor Podnos, winner of the Chauncey 
3rooks Violin Scholarship, is but eleven 
years old and is one of the youngest students 
ever to win a scholarship at the conservatory. 
These awards are for a term of three years 
and carry with them such supplementary 
studies as the director deems necessary. 


Raphael Bronstein, violinist and teacher of 
violin, announces that he has moved to a 
larger and more pretentious studio located in 
the west Nineties in New York. Mr. Bron- 
stein, who was formerly located on Washing- 
ton Heights, is an authorized exponent of 
the Auer method, and has been very success- 
ful in preparing many of his pupils for a 
professional career. 

This season again will find many of Mr. 


After one of the keenest competitive ex- 
aminations in the history of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, with the 
contestants representing many sections of the 


In connection with these three-year 
scholarships, the following one-year scholar- 
ships were given, and further one-year 
scholarships will be awarded in the differ- 


3ronstein’s pupils in recital in New York’s 
largest concert halls, and they will undoubt- 
2dly add new laurels to their mentor’s excel- 
lent reputation. 





PATRICIA MAC DONALD 1s comeieo esreciatty ron CHORAL CONDUCTORS 


A list of Folk Tune Choruses-analogous to her “Songs of the Danube and the Vistula.” 
by Patricia Mac Donald, one with “ATMOSPHERE.” 
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From among these any conductor can contfive an uncommon program, and, assisted 
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FABIEN SEVITZKY, 
(right) conductor of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, and Roman 
Chojnacki, director of the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, on the balcony of 
the Philharmonic Building. During his 
visit in Warsaw this summer, Mr. Se- 
vitsky conducted the orchestra in three 
symphonic concerts. 





Bauer’s New York Recital 


Harold Bauer, who opened his season with 
two appearances in the Chamber Music Fes- 
tival at Washington, October 7 and 9, will 
give his first New York recital of the season 
on Saturday evening, October 19 at the 
Town Hall. Mr. Bauer leaves the next day 
for Toronto where he will broadcast that 
evening over Station CKNC for the Im- 
perial Oil Company. 


A. G. O. Reception for Dupre 
A company of sixty people, largely ‘organ- 
ists, both sexes, of New York and environs, 


MUSICAL 


accepted the invitation of the A. G. O. to 
meet Marcel Dupre at the Estey Organ Stu- 
dios, September 28. The informal occasion 
was much enjoyed, M. Dupre playing two of 
his own compositions, his pupil, Mme. De 
Cruck, also contributing numbers. A select 
few afterward adjourned to the Gotham Ho- 
tel for dinner. 


Engineers Engaged for New 
Metropolitan 


According to an announcement made on 
October 4, the Todd, Robertson Todd En- 
gineering Corporation and Todd & Brown, 
Inc. have been engaged as builders and gen- 
eral supervisors of the new opera center for 
which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently 
leased from Columbia University the site on 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, between 48th and 
5lst Streets. The completion of the new 


Metropolitan Opera House is promised in 
from six to eight years. 


London Artist Makes Portrait of 


Dr. Damrosch 


A fine portrait 6f Dr. Frank Damrosch 
has been painted by Frederick S. Beaumont, 
the eminent London artist. It is to be pre 
sented to the Juilliard School of Music by 
Dr. A. Madeley Richardson and will be 
unveiled by Professor John Erskine, pres 
ident of the Juilliard School, on October 
22. Mr. Beaumont left England on the Bal- 
tic on October 5 in order to be present at 
the ceremony. 


Chicago Opera Singers Arrive 


Claudio Muzio and her husband arrived 
recently in Chicago, the dramatic soprano in 
preparation for her season with the Chicago 
Civic Opera. Raisa and Rimini are expected 
soon, having reached New York early this 
week. 

The business offices of the Chicago Civic 
Opera are now located in the new Civic Op- 
era Building. They were formerly located 
in the Auditorium Theater. 
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Alfred Hertz has tendered his resignation 
as conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to take effect at the 
close of the present season. ; 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera season will 
open on October 24 with Prince Igor. 

The Eastman School scholarship awards have 
been announced, 115 prizes in all being 
awarded. : 

Thomas Vincent Cator, American composer, 
has developed a new musical scale. 

Forty concerts have been booked for the Les- 
ter Concert Ensemble, which is spon- 
sored by the Lester Piano Company. | 

A heavy enrollment marked the season's 
opening of the American Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago. ; 

Harold Bauer’s first New York recital of 
the season will take place on October 19. 

The New York Opera Club, Charlotte Lund, 
founder and president, will hold its first 
meeting of the season on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 22, at Chalif Hall. 

Emma Redell, following eight years of oper- 
atic and concert appearances abroad, will 
be heard in recital at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of October 16. 

Dora Rose, soprano, has opened a new stu- 
dio in the Sherman Square Studios 
Building. 

Eva Leoni will appear in an all Italian pro- 
gram at Town Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, October 12. : 

Ganna Walska is expected to arrive in Amer- 
ica about October 18. 

Mana-Zucca’s Trio, op. 40, and Volpe’s string 
quartet in G were recently played in 
New York. 

The Verdi Club 
schedule. 

Van der Veer's Berlin recital was “a great 
triumph,” quoting the Impresariat. _ 

Grace S. Castagnetta, pianist, gave a recital 
in Woodridge, N. J., which showed her 
superior pianistic gifts. 

The National Opera Club presented ex- 
cerpts from Simon Bucharoff’s new 
opera, The Lover’s Knot. 

Dora Becker-Shaffer, violinist, has re-en- 
tered the musical field; she has been 
heard all over America. 

Ernest Mitchell is giving a series of Sunday 
night Festival Services at Grace Church, 
Edward Murch, soprano, winning praises 
for With Verdure Clad. 

Marie DeKyzer was soloist at the fifth an- 
nual Music Festival in Lake Placid Club. 

The Metropolitan Opera season opens on 
October 28, with Puccini’s Manon Les- 
caut. Lucrezia Bori will sing the title 
role. 

Raphael Bronstein is now located in new 
quarters in New York. 

Katherine Bacon is to give a recital in New 
York on October 19. 


has issued the season’s 


Lottice Howell, Klibansky pupil, has gone 
to Hollywood, where she will appear in 
a Metro-Goldwyn production. 

Edward Murch, soprano of Grace Church, 
has rejoined the choir, coming from his 
home in Toronto. 

John Dwight Sample and Forrest Lamont 
are on the membership board of Ameri- 
can Opera Artists, Inc., a society resem- 
bling in its aims the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation. 

Anita Tully will give a song recital at Town 
Hall on October 16. 

Lawrence Gilman, music critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was taken sud- 
denly ill while visiting friends in the Adi 
rondacks. He expects to be able to re- 
sume his duties about the middle of the 
month. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Fritz Kreisler and Ar- 
tur Bodanzki arrived on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Bremen on October 1. 

Mary Lewis, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
arrived on October 1 on the Majestic. 

Edward Johnson has returned to New York 
to prepare for his concert tour which 
will precede his eighth season at the 
Metropolitan. 

Florence Austral arrived here on October 1 
to start her fall concert tour. 

Albert Stoessel will again give a course in 
conducting, this year, at New York Uni- 
versity. 

The Kriens Symphony Club began its six- 
teenth season at Carnegie Hall on Octo- 
ber 3. 

Marcel Dupré, French organist and composer, 
gave recitals at Wanamaker’s on Mon- 
day and Thursday. 

The free chamber music concerts at Hunter 
College, under the patronage of Adolph 
Lewisohn, were resumed last Wednesday 
evening. 

Frank Sheridan’s European debut in Vienna 
was acclaimed by press and public. 

Magda Tagliafero scored in Vienna. 

The Seattle Symphony season opened bril- 
liantly on October 8. 

Worcester, Mass.,. celebrated its seventieth 
annual festival in memorable fashion. 
Glazounoff, Russian composer and conductor, 
is expected to arrive in New York on 

November 15. 

Oscar Ziegler will give a recital in New 
York on October 21. 

Fritzi Scheff repeated her former triumph 
in the title role of Mlle. Modiste in the 
current revival at the Jolson Theater. 

Sophie Braslau was featured in the At the 
Baldwin radio hour on October 6, scor- 
ing a notable success. 

The National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic is the subject of an interesting article 
in this issue, written by Charles N. Boyd. 

Dr. Damrosch recently performed Mrs. 
Charles B. Wagoner’s Mecklenburg 
March, RCA Radio Hour. 

John McCormack arrived from Europe on 


Tuesday, October 8. 
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Marian Anderson, Boghetti Artist-Pupil, Wins New Laurels 


“Further Triumph for 
Contralto” (Seattle Star) 
and “Philharmonic Con- 
cert Marked by Demon- 
stration for Marian An- 
derson” ( Post-Intelligen- 
cer)—these are headlines 
that marked two of Miss 
Anderson's four appear- 
ances as soloist at the 
midsummer concerts of 
the American  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Clamorous applause and 
the highest praise were 
accorded the young artist 
at her every appearance. 
On one occasion the re- 
viewer of the Star re- 
ferred to her as “the out- 
standing singer of the 
midsummer series,” while 
at another time he called 
her “the finest of living 
contralto singers.” Eluci- 
dating further, the critic 
of the Post-Intelligencer 
stated, “Marian Anderson 
has more than a great 
voice and a pleasing per- 
sonality -she is dowered 
with that comparatively 
rare gift, musical intelli 
gence, a gift the inscru- 
table and ironic gods 
seem to deny only too 
many of our more or less 
successful singers.” 

Miss Anderson is an 
artist-pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti of Philadelphia, 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI, 


vocal teacher of Philadelphia, whose artist-pupil, Marian 
Anderson, scored an emphati 
concerts in Seattle this summer. 


success at a series of 





Mrs. E. H. Talbott Visits 
Washington 
Mrs. E. H. Talbott, of Dayton, Ohio, and 
sponsor of the Dayton Westminster Choir 
now affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory 


of Music, stopped off in New York on her 
way from Ithaca to Washington, where she 
went to attend the Coolidge Festival. Mrs. 
Talbott made mention of the joy she is ex 
periencing in the activities of Dr. William 
son and the Choir in Ithaca. 
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ERICSSON F. BUSHNELL 

Old-timers who recall Organist P. A. 
Schnecker, Tenor William H. Rieger and 
Ericsson F. Bushnell, all of the West Pres- 
byterian Church (on the former site of the 
old Aeolian Hall, West 42d street) will 
grieve to learn somewhat belatedly of the 
death, at the age of sixty-seven, of Mr. 
Bushnell, who was the much admired bass 
of that choir. Clementine DeVere Sapio 
also sang with him there, and he was 
much in demand in his singing days, ap- 
pearing as soloist in concert and oratorio 
all over the country. Of handsome presence 
and expressive personality, with a splendid 
baritone voice, he was known and admired 
long before Bispham, Gwilym Miles and 
others made f the role of Elijah. 








tamous 
Unlike many singers, he retired at the height 
of his career, being then a member of the 
wholesale grocery firm, Austin, Nichols & 
Co., later becoming president of the import- 
ing firm of Clark, Chapin & Bushnell. He 
leaves his widow, Bertha T. Bushnell; a son, 
Thompson Bushnell, and three married 
daughters, Mesdames Carleton H. Palmer, 
John S. Martin and Louise Bushnell. 


ERNEST KINGSWELL-SMITH 

Ernest Kingswell-Smith, pianist and 
teacher, died at his home in New York on 
October 2. 

Mr. Kingswell-Smith was a musician of 
modern tendencies. A native of Texas, he 
studied with Vernon Spencer and Joseph 
Lhevinne. He made his home in New York, 
and at the time of his death had charge of 
the music departments of Miss Mason's 
School, “The Castle,” Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
the Gardner School, New York City. Mr. 
Kingswell-Smith followed a public career 
for a number of years, and played both in 
America and abroad. His career as a con- 
cert pianist was abandoned because he be- 
came weary of the life of the touring artist. 
After he settled in New York he was for 
several years a member of the faculty of the 
3rooklyn Conservatory of Music. His un- 
timely death will be deplored by his many 
friends and pupils. 


SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER, JR. 

Musical and theatrical circles of San 
Francisco and the bay regions have been 
thrown into a state of deep depression, for 
one of their most beloved members, Selby C. 
Oppenheimer, Jr., passed into the great 
beyond on October 1. Oppenheimer, just 
twenty-four years old, was the only child 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer, well-known and 
popular concert and theatrical manager of 
San Francisco, and was associated with his 
father in business. His untimely death was 


the result of injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident on September 29. Both his 
father and mother were with him when he 
died, having never left his bedside since he 
was taken to the hospital 

Selby, Jr., as he was known, enjoyed a 
host of friends who entertained for him 
only the warmest affection. No matter where 
one saw him, he was always the center of 
attraction. He was a genial young chap 
with a most delightful personality, who al- 
ways greeted his friends or business asso- 
ciates with a happy smile on his face, and 
whose principal object in life was to do a 
person a favor or a kind deed. Indeed, 
Selby, Jr., was representative of all that 
one seeks in young American manhood. 

The many, many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, Sr., are extending 
to them their most profound sympathy over 
the loss of their son. C. H. A. 


JOHN L. BURDETT 
Friends will be grieved to learn of the 
death of John L. Burdett, former paymaster 
and later a vice-president of the New York 
Central R. R., in New York, on October 3. 
He was with that railroad company nearly 
sixty years, most of that time spent in the 
financial department. He was known and 
loved in musical circles. He was at one time 
president of the Manuscript Society, which 
had as leading members Victor Herbert, 
Gerrit Smith, Louis Lombard, Homer Bart- 
lett, S. N. Penfield, and others of a quarter 
century ago. His regular winter postcard 
greetings, issued by him from Arlington, 
Vt., were welcome mementos. He was sev- 
enty-seven years of age and a bachelor. 


ALMA STETZLER 

Alma Stetzler, well known in Los Angeles 
musical circles, died in that city recently 
after several months’ illness. Mme. Stetzler 
was an American singer who had spent about 
twenty years of her life on the operatic 
stage. She was a pupil of Barducci and 
Saenger and, besides singing with leading 
opera companies of her time, headed her 
own company for Chautauqua and Lyceum 
courses. In recent years she had made a 
secure place for herself as a teacher of sing- 
ing and became president of the Los Angeles 
Music Teachers’ Association. Mme. Stetzler 
taught unti! a short time before her death, 
she being a woman of great determination 
and courage. 

FRANCIS WRIGHT CLINTON 

Francis Wright Clinton, associated with 
the Danbury Hat Co., also club member, 
music lover and prominent after-dinner 
speaker, died recently, following a short ill- 
ness. He often attended meetings, concerts 
and dances of the National Opera Club, 
Fiqué Choral Club, Verdi Club, Rubinstein 
Club, etc., and was well known in the social 
world. Florence Clinton Sutro, similarly 
prominent in women’s clubs, etc., was his 
sister; her husband was the well known at- 
torney, Theodore Sutro, recently deceased. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Opens Season 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Philadelphia Or- 
a opened its thirtieth season, on Octo- 
ber 4 and 5, in the Academy of Music, with 
excellent concerts, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, who received a warm welcome 
ipon his appearance on the stage. 

As always, after the long summer vaca- 
tion period, the capacity audience was keyed 
to a high pitch of anticipation, which was in 
no wise left unfulfilled, by the splendid pro- 
gram beautifully read and played. 

The great C minor Symphony of Brahms 
\ the opening number, performed with 
the infinite attention to all fine points for 
which Dr. Stokowski is noted. The phras- 
ing, tonal beauty, sharp contrasts and whole 
atmosphere were superb. The powerful first 
movement, followed by the glorious slow 
me, which in turn was a contrast to the 
graceful third, led up to the mighty last. 
Some fine work was done by Marcel 
fabuteau (oboe), Anton Horner (horn), 
W. M. Kincaid (flute), Daniel Bonade (clar- 
et), Walter Guetter (bassoon), and George 
(violin), who is concert master at 
the present time. Dr. Stokowski has in 
augurated a new plan, by which each mem 
the first violin section, in alphabetical 
order, is to have an opportunity to act as 
oncert master. Harry Aleinikoff having 
held that place last week, during the time 
the orchestra was making Victor records, 
it was Mr. Beimel’s turn this week, and 
he acquitted himself nobly. Dr. Stokowski 
having said that each of the 


solo 


Beimel 


ber of 


is quoted as 


men is a soloist and should be given this 
opportunity. 

The last half of the program was devoted 
to three of Wagner’s most beloved numbers 
—Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from 
Das Rheingold—Ride of the Valkyries, from 
Die Walkure—and Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney, from Gotterdammerung. Under Dr. 
Stokowski’s inspired leadership they were 
magnificently performed. 

During the intermission Dr. Stokowski 
spoke briefly, asking the members of the 
audience to “listen-in” when he and the 
orchestra broadcasted on October 6, for the 
first time, and write to him their impres- 
sions and observations on how the music 
‘came through.” 

An interesting highlight on the popularity 
of these orchestral concerts was afforded 
the writer recently, when a young man 
was heard to say that he had attended the 
concerts every week for fifteen years and 
had stood in line from three to seven hours 
to get into the amphitheater. His name had 
been on the list for several years for a 
ticket in the family circle or am- 
phitheater, but he had been unable to obtain 
one. Many are the true lovers of these 
concerts who brave the elements and great 
fatigue for a chance to hear them. M.M.C. 
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October 6 by the popular contralto, Sophie 
3raslau. The singer offered two groups of 
songs and the Habanera scene from Carmen 
with her usual beauty of voice and dramatic 
intensity. Whatever Miss Braslau inter- 
prets is fraught with a warmth and depth of 
feeling that are gripping, and her artistry 
is a quality one never has to question. 

On this particular occasion Miss Braslau 
sang songs by Ravel, Jacobsen, Rachman- 
inoff, Kramer, Strickland and Ilgenfritz. 


Curtis Institute Opens Sixth 
Season 

The Curtis Institute of Music opened its 
sixth season with an increased program of 
student activities announced by Josef Hof- 
mann, director. The plan adopted last year 
of arranging concerts for qualified students 
before leading colleges and music clubs in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia will be repeated 
this year with an increased number of dates. 
Concerts already have been booked for 
Swarthmore College, Bryn Mawr, Lafayette 
College, University of Delaware, State 
Teachers’ College, the Hill School, and 
many representative music clubs. 

The Swastika Quartet has been engaged 
for performances by the Community Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C., and the Chamber 
Music Association, of Philadelphia. The 
chamber music concerts in the Pennsylvania 
Museum will be repeated this season with 
a series of five concerts. 

The Curtis Institute Orchestra will ap- 
pear in concerts at Bryn Mawr College; at 
Symphony Hall, Boston; the Philadelphia 
Forum, and the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia. Student recitals will be given 
throughout the season as usual in Casimir 
Hall. The faculty recitals in the same audi- 
torium will begin on November 6 with a 
recital by Mr. Hofmann. Artist students 
who have reached the requisite stage of de- 
velopment will be heard in concert debuts in 
New York and elsewhere. 

New members of the faculty include Emil 
Mlynarski, head of the orchestra and opera 
departments, and conductor of the Curtis 
Institute Orchestra, and also of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. This is the 
first season of the affiliation between the 
opera company and the Institute, and quali- 
fied singers of the Institute will be heard in 
the opera performances. 

Other additions to the faculty are: Vera 
Fonoroff, instructor of violin; Anton Brees, 
instructor of campanology; Eleanor Mere- 
dith, reader in theory and composition; Syl- 
van Levin, coach and repertoire; Rene 
Daudon, French; Martha Turk, German; 
Stephen Deak, cello, Grade B; Max Aron- 
off, viola, Grade B; Leonid Bolotine, violin, 
Grade B. The last four and Mr. Levin are 
students at the Institute and will continue 
their studies with their respective ar a 
who are heads of the divisions. Geoffrey 
Harris has been appointed manager of radio 
programs, which will be resumed this season 
over the Columbia Broadcasting network. 

Four students of the Institute have been 
engaged this season by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. They are John Richardson and Max 
Goberman, violins; Melvin Hoffman, trom- 
bone, and Sheppard Lehnhoff, viola. Rose 
Bampton, contralto, a student of Horatio 
Connell, appeared recently at the Worcester 
Festival, and Albert Mahler has been en- 
gaged for the concert performance of Boris 
to be given by Mr. Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


Rochester Ciele Ovebesive Begins 
First Season 


The Rochester Civic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Eugene Goossens, has entered 
upon its first season. The orchestra, a 
nucleus of the Rochester Philharmonic, and 
with a personnel of fifty musicians of high 
ability and wide reputation, has the financial 
backing of ten thousand music lovers of 
Rochester. The Tuesday afternoon concerts, 
to be held in schcol auditoriums, began Oc 
tober 1 and will continue for thirty-two 
weeks, the programs being broadcast to 
other schools throughout the city, through 
the gift of radio equipment from Mr. East- 
man. The Sunday afternoon concerts, also 
held in various schools, started October 6. 
The orchestra’s programs from Kilbourn 
Hall on Wednesday evenings are broadcast 
over a_net-work of thirty-six stations, 
through the cooperation of the Stromberg 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


First recital in America after eight 
years of operatic and concert appear- 
ances abroad 
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Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra will begin its 
season on Friday afternoon, November 1, 
with additional concerts scheduled tor No 
vember 8 and 29, December 6, January 10, 17 
and 24, February 7 and 14. 


Oscar Ziegler’s Recital, October 21 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist, 
New York recital this 
Hall on October 21. 

Mr. Ziegler, a well known exponent of 
modern music, attracted considerable atten 
tion during the past few seasons by the 
originality of his programs. His last New 
York recital on April 5, at Carnegie Hall, 
was devoted to the interpretation of music 
for The Tired Business Man, The Tired 
Critic, The Musical Left, and The Music 
Lover. 

On October 21, however, Mr. Ziegler will 
present a purely conventional program from 
the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Cho- 
pin and Liszt. 


will give his first 


season at Carnegie 


Ganna Walska Sails for America 


Ganna Walska was scheduled to sail for 
America on October 10 and is expected to 
arrive in New York about October 18. Mme. 
Walska recently has been appearing with 
success in the title role of La Castiglione at 
her own theater in Paris. 
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American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Starts Season With Heavy Enrollment 


KARLETON HACKETT 


JACQUES GORDON 


Reports of the heavy enrollment at the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chicago 
this fall are indicative of a most prosperous 
year for this well known institution. 

The management of the conservatory re- 
mains under the direction of the sterling 
musicians and administrators under whom 
it has long since attained and held its repu- 
tation for high artistic values and fair deal- 
ing in its business policy. These include its 
beloved and veteran president, John J. Hatt 
staedt; the associate directors, Karleton 
Hackett, Adolf Weidig and Heniot Levy; 
oe Spencer as dean of the faculty; John 

Hattstaedt as secretary and manager; and 
fake J. Haake as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

The faculty of the American Conservatory 
numbers more than one hundred and thirty 
teachers, many of whom are of international 
repute. A perusal of the list presents many 
well known names, long associated with the 
conservatory, including in the piano depart- 
ment Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio 
Scionti, Kurt Wanieck, Louise Robyn, and 
others of national renown. More recently 
added members include the brilliant concert 
pianist, Tomford Harris, and other excellent 
teachers, among whom may be mentioned 
Sonia Korp, Gertrude Gahl, Elizabeth Wil- 
litts, William O. Haeuser and Lela Hanmer. 

Karleton Hackett, Edoardo Sacerdote, 
Charles La Berge, Elaine de Sellem head a 
list of notable teachers in the voice depart- 
ment. There have been added this year Ferne 
Mathes and James Mitchell. 

The violin department presents the noted 
artists and teachers Jacques Gordon and Her- 
bert Butler. Mr. Gordon, an artist of high 
distinction, is concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and is eminent as a 
solo artist and in chamber music. Mr. Butler, 
who has been a member of the violin faculty 
for many years, has taught and coached many 
well known violinists to successful profes- 
sional debuts. He also conducts the Conser- 
vatory Symphony Orchestra, which each year 
presents several excellent public concerts. 
Betty Carr and Nelson Schreiber have been 
added to the violin faculty this year. 

The department of theory and composition 
presents a teaching staff of exceptional 
strength. Its leading members, among whom 
should be named Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf 
Andersen, John Palmer and Leo Sowerby, 
are musicians and authorities in the widest 
sense. Helen Watson has this year been 
added to the faculty. 

Wilhelm Middelschulte and Frank Van 
Dusen lead the organ department, and O. E. 
Robinson directs the department of public 


HENIOT LEVY 


school music. Normal courses are conducted 
by John J. Hattstaedt, Karleton Hackett, 
Louise Robyn, Gail Martin Haake, and others. 

Of special interest is the announcement of 
the new courses in church service playing 
and choir training offered to organists during 
the current year. These courses include or- 
gan history lectures and interpretation classes 
by Mr. Van Dusen, practical courses in 
choral music ‘of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by Leo Sowerby, and courses in chil- 
dren’s choir under Fannie Mapes. 

In these days of rapid change it is necessary 
that an institution should be able to meet 
new conditions without departing from pre- 
vious high standards. The American Con- 
servatory, by organizing such new depart- 
ments and courses, has always proven itself 
alive to current musical conditions and needs, 
All courses in its music curriculum are ac- 
credited by the Illinois State Board of In- 
struction, Chicago Board of Education and 
National Association of Schools of Music. 

Academic courses, required for degrees, 
are offered under the sponsorship of the 
Lewis Institute, which is accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The graduates of the 
American Conservatory are thus assured of 
national recognition of diplomas and degrees 
conferred by this institution. 

Marie Mewiney Entertains for 

Dudley Buck 

Marie Morrisey entertained at a large 
reception at her Chicago apartment on Sep- 
tember 22, in compliment to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley Buck, Jr., who have come to Chi- 
cago, where Mr. Buck has affiliated himself 
with the Columbia School of Music. 

Mr. Buck is well received in artistic and 
social circles in Chicago, in which city his 
father started his famed musical career as 
an organist at the fashionable St. James 
Episcopal Church. 

Miss Morrisey is now in Chicago where 
she broadcasted as the soloist on the Armour 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 


ADOLF WEIDIG 





Hour last month. She is now preparing for 
her fall recital, scheduled for October 22, at 
Orchestra Hall, under the direction of Bertha 
Ott. Her recital this year promises to be 
even more interesting than that of last year; 


she will offer songs in eleven languages—Ger- 
man, a group of folk songs in Norwegian 
and Swedish, Dutch, Polish, Bohemian, 
Spanish, Italian, French, Russian, and an 
English group. 
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Alcee, Claire 
Oct. 22, New 


Alsen, Elsa 
Nov. 21, 


York, N. Y 


New York, N. Y 
Althouse, Paul 
Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 
Amadio, John 
Oct. 18, Duluth, Minn 
Oct. 21, Winnetka, TIL 
Oct. 29, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 12, Scranton, Pz 
Nov. 15, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nov d , Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan. 9, Ithaca, zs 


prawe a™ Florence 
Oct. 15, Urbana, 
Oct. 18, Duluth, 
Oct. 2 WwW 
Oct. 22, Kansas City, Mo 
Oct. 25-26, Cincinnati, Ohio 
, Lincoln, 


Frederic 


Baer, 


Barrere Little Symphony 
Kenilworth, Ill 


re ot! 
ia, Til 
yolis, Ind 


di r Rapids, 

Ill 
Hastin IBS, Neb. 
25, Ann Arbor, Mic 
4 W atertown, N Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Shreveport, La 


N 
N 
Nx 
N 
Nov 
Ne 
N 
Nov 
Nov 
I 
Ja 
Ja 
Jan 
F 
Fe 
Fel 
Fel 
Fel 
} } 
An 
Apr 
Apr 
A 
A 


Bonelli, Rich ard 


y. t , Car 

1 24 Nev w York, N. Y 
Alexander 
Iph, 
timor 


Brailowsky, 
lan. 10, Gr 


1 Ont 
Jan. 24, Ba Md 


iItimore, 
Feb. 6, 7, 9, New York, N. Y 
Mic 


March 2 Detr 
March Winnipeg, Car 
April 4-5, Cincinnat 
April 7, Lynchburg 
Sophie 

PI — 
, Pitt rgh, 
2, Sioux Fa 
4, Huron, S 


Braslau, 


ZZZ2Z2Z229 


oye ts ry 


Breton, Ruth 


Burke, Hilda 
Oct. 22, Baltin 
Oct. 24, Birmir 

, Indiar 

prin 

Saltiz 

Cortez, Leonora 
DD 8, New York, N. Y¥ 
April 8, Pittsburgh, P. 


Covelle, Marguerite 
Nov. 17, Providence 


Crooks, 


ov 


Richard 
30, Phil 


Dorrance, Nyra 
Oct \ 


Fox, Ethel 


Friedberg, Carl 
Nov. 16, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 24, Chicago, IIl. 
Nov 30, 3oston, Mass. 


Goodson, Katharine 


Oct. 21, London, England 


Gould, Herbert 
Oct. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oct. 18, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Dec. 2, 9, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 3, P a Pa. 


Nov. 21, 30, Dec. 2, Jen. 9, 


Feb. 13, . 


Hackett, Arthur 
Oct. 15, Janesville, Wis. 
Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
Nov. 11, Nashville, Tenn. 
May 5, Murray, Ky. 


Horowitz, Vladimir 
Nov. 4, Washington, D. C. 
Nov 5. Orange, N 
Nov. 6, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nov. 8, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nov. 10, Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 11, Toronto, Can 
Nov. 15, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 18, Canton, Ohio 
Nov. 20, Fort Wayne, Ind 
Nov. 21-22, Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 24, Chicago, III. 
Nov. 27, Omaha, Neb. 
, Denver, Colo 
14, Carmel, Calif. 
16, Riverside, Calif 
17, Pasadena, Calif. 
. 2-3, Los Angeles, Calif 
7 
1 


April 3 Philadelphia, “Pa 


, Santa Barbara, Calif 
4, New Orleans, La. 
21, Lincoln, Neb. 
3, Warrensburg, Mo. 
, St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
7-28, Peoria, Ill 
30, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
, Cleveland, Ohio 
, Lansing, Mich 
7, Grand Rapids, Mich 
4. nicago, 1 
_ s City, Mo. 
, Lawrence, Kans. 
7, Dets ait, Mich 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York, N. Y 
Montclair, N. J. 
— more, Md. 
Troy, N. Y 
Haddonfield, N. J 
, New York, N. Y 
, Boston, Mass 
, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
, Montreal, Can. 
, Toronto, Can 
, Pittsburgh, 
, Oberlin, Ohic 
9, Dayton, Ohio 
, Columbus, Ohio 
, Indianapolis, Ind 
, Winnetka, Ill 
25, Madison, Wis 
7, Janesville, Wis 
28, Rockford, Ill 
pri Minneapolis, Minn 
April § 5, Appleton, Wis 
April 7, Urbana, III. 
April 8, Chicago, Ill 
April 10, Evansville, Ind 
April 11-12, Chicago, Ill 


Hughes, Edwin and Jewel 
Nov. 9, New York, 


Hutcheson, Ernest 
an. 31, Fe 1, Cincinnati, Ohio 
April 22, N ashville, Tenn 


Jagel, Frederick 
Oct klahoma City, Okla 
Feb. York, N. Y. 


Jones, 
Nov », Watertown, N. Y 
Nov. 13, Greenwich, Conn 
Nov Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nov 6, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Iturbi, Jose 


14, Philadelphia, Pa 
5. Toror ito, ( an 
31, Montreal, Can. 
4, Winnipeg, Can 
8, Duluth, Minn 
11 


1, Chicago, Ill 

5, 16, Cin innati, Ohio 
18, Spartanburg, S 

26, Atlantic City, N. J. 
2, Boston. Mass 

, 6, 8, New York, N. Y. 


12, Wellesley, Mass 
1 


AABAAZ 


Kurenko, Maria 
Nov. 3, April 5, New 
Lent, Sylvia 
Oct. 31, New York, N. Y 
Jan. 21, Altoona, Pa 
Feb. 4, Paterson, N 


Leslie, Grace 
Oct. 24, Bridgeport, Conn 


Nov 1, New York, N. Y. 


Lester Concert Ensemble 
Oct. 1 Hatboro, Pa 
Oct. 15, Moores, Pa 
Oct. 15, Philadelphia, Pa 
Oct. 16, Frazier, Pa. 
Oct. 18, Wildwood, N. J 


Lerch, Louise 


Lhevinne, Josef 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
Dec. 1, Toronto, Can 

Dec. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dec. 10, Oberlin, Ohio 
Dec. 12, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jan. 7-8, Charleston, II. 
an. 14, Sioux Falls, S. D 
Ten. 16, E. Lansing, Mich. 
“eb. 18, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Feb. 20, Atlanta, Ga. 
March 4, Tacoma, Wash. 
March 13, 14, Los Angeles, Calif 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lhevinne, Rosina 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


London are Quartet 
Nov. 6 New York, N. 
Nov. fe. Wellesley. Mass. 
Nov. 17, Philadelphia. Pa. 

yi 59, Madison, Wis. 
» Kenosha, Wis. 


2, Nashville, 
. 4, Gulfport, 
9, Spartanburg, St. 
% Faiadelngia, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
” Cleveland, Ohio 
’ Oberlin, Ohio 
, Grand Rapids, Mich 
9, Chicago, Ill. 
, Columbus, Ohio 
, Duluth, Minn. 
Toronto, Can. 
» Rochester, N. Y. 
, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Corsicana, Texas 
* Waco, Texas 
13, 20, 22, Pasadena, 
18. Santa Barbara, Calif 
*-b. 24, Riverside, Calif. 
March 5, Provo, Utah 
March 7, Denver, Colo. 
March 9, Chicago, IIl. 
March 12, Lancaster, Pa. 
March 14, Baltimore, Md. 
March 15, 16, 22, 23, Boston, Mass 
April 10, Princeton, N. J. 


Low, Rosa 
Nov. 3, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 10, Chicago, Il 
Nov. 20, Boston, Mass 
Dec. 4, New York, N. Y. 


Luboschutz, Lea 


Jan. 12, Toronto. Can. | 
Jan. 14, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maazel, Marvine 
Oct. 28, Bristo, Va 
Nov. Be New York, a é 


Maemillen, Francis 
Nov. 15, Macon, Ga. 
Feb. 3, Spartanburg, S. C 
Feb. 6, Greenville, S. C. 
March 13, Omaha, Neb. 


Martinelli, Giovanni 
Oct. 15, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Oct. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 7, Johnstown, Pa 
Nov. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb 18, New York. N 
Feb. 20, Quincy, Ill 
Feb. Indianapolis, Ind 
Feb 3 Norfolk, Va. 
March 9, Hartford, Conn 
March 13, New Orleans, La 
March 17, Tucson, A-iz 
March 20, Pasadena, C lif 
March 24, Santa Barbara, Calif 
March 31, San Jose, Calif. 
April 3, Seattle, W a 
April 8, Altoona, Pa. : 
April 10, Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Meisle, Kathryn 
Oct. 25, Sacramento, Calif 
Oct. 29, Tacoma, Wash. 
Nov. 18, Houston, Texas 
Nov. , Wichita, Kan. 
Nov. , Independence, 
Nov. , E. Lansing, Mich 
Nov. , St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 
Dec. 3, East Orange, je 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. ; ee Md. 
Jan. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 22, Providence, . 
Jan. oa Montclair, N. J. 
“eb. 10, Sewickley, Pa. 
March 3, Winnipeg, Can. 
March 7, Tulsa, Okla. 
March 17, Williamsport, Pa 
April 1, Oneonta, N. 
April 28, Indianapolis, Ind 


ain, Luella 
ov. 17, Toronto, Can. 


Milstein, Nathan 
Oct. 28, Philadelphia, Pa 
Nov. 5, 8, Havana, Cuba. 
Nov. 15, Baltimore, Std 
Nov. 25, New York, N. Y 
Nov. 29-30, St. Louis, M« 
Dec. 6-7, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dex . Toronto, Can. 
Dec , Grinnell, Ia 
Dec 3, Missoula, Mont 
Dec. 19-20, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jan. 17, Dayton, Ohio 

Jan 21, Montreal, Can 

Jan. 23 26, New York, N. Y. 


Miller, Marie : 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y 
March 9, Toronto, Can 


Montana, Marie 
Oct. 12, Lexington, Ky 
Oct. 17, Zainesville, Ohio 
Oct. 23, Phoenix, Ariz. 


[From time to time during the season this department will be published for the information of MUSICAL COURIER readers and as a 
guide to managers so that in cases of emergency they can know the whereabouts of artists, and as a result arrange more readily for last 
This department does not attempt to give a com plete list of the engagements of the various artists, but simply is an 


Mock, Alice 


Oct. 18, Grinnell, Ia. 
Oct. 21, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 19, Minneapolis, 
Dec. 13, Rockford, 


Moore, Grace 
Nov. 21, 


Minn 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


an. Nina 
Oct. 21, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
Feb. 3, Palm Beach, Fila. 


Morton, Rachel 


Dec. 3, Newburyport, Mass. 
Dec. 5, Chicago, [f. 


Mount, Mary Miller 


Oct. 13, Hatboro, Pa. 

Oct. 15, Moores, -Pa. 

Oct. 15, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 16, Fraser, Pa. 

Oct. 18, Wildwood, N. 

Oct. 26, Cape May 
N. J 

Oct. 27, Nov. 5, 6, 11, 
Pa 

Nov. 12, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Nov. 15, 16, Philadelphia, Pa 

Nov. 18, Malvern, Pa. 

Nov. 20. Oak Lane, Pa 

Nov. 24, Princeton, N. J. 

Nov. 27, New Hope, Pa 

Dec. 4, 8, Philadelphia, Pa 


J 
Court House, 


Philadelphia, 


Munz, Mieczyslaw 
Nov. 26, 29, San Antonio, 


New York String Quartet 
Oct , Cornwall, N. Y. 
Nov. 1, Pobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
y » New York, N. Y. 
, Germantown, Pa. 
, 21, 29, New York, N. Y. 
Wilmington, a 
» New York, N. Y. 
Shreveport, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
March 4, State College, Pa 
March 11-12, Hartford, Conn. 
March 16, New York, Y 
March 18, Canton, Ohio 
March 24, Huron, S. D. 
March 25, Omaha, Neb. 


Obolensky, Alexis 
Oct. 20, New York, N. Y. 


Olszewska, Marie 

Oct. 18, Guelph, Ont. 

Nov. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
11, Washington, D. C. 
14, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
17. Richmond, Va. 

April 13, New York, N. Y. 


Texas 


Patton, F 9 ed 
Nov. 21, 2 , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mnresionin Simfonietta 
Oct. 13, Villa Nova, N. Y. 
Oct. 24, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Nov. 4, Richmond, Va. 

10, New York, N. Y. 
; 26, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
March 18, Scranton, Pa. 

Piatigorsky, Gregor 
Nov. 5, Oberlin, Ohio 
Nov. 8, 9, 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 14, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Nov. 15, Guelph, Ont. 

Nov 3, Chicago, Il. 

Nov Lincoln, Neb. 

Nov. , Chicago, Il. 

Dec. 5-6, Los Angeles, Calif 

Dec. 2 7 New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 3-4, Peoria, Ill 

Jan. 8, Winnipeg, Can. 

Jan. 12, Indianapolis, Ind 

Jan. 14, Omaha, Neb. 

Jan. 17, Grinnell, Ia 

Jan. 18, St. Louis, Mo 

Jan. 21, Winnetka, III 

Jan. 22, New York, N. Y. 


Pinnera, Gina 
Oct. 17, Reading, Pa. 
Oct. 21, Youngstown, Ohio 
Oct. 31, St. Paul, Minn 
Nov. 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 4, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 12, New Orleans, La. 


Reimers, Paul 
Nov. 27, New York, N. Y 


Richards, Lewis 
Nov. 14, Harrisburg, Pa 
Nov. 19, Flint, Mich 
Dec. 22, New York, N. Y. 


Roselle, Anne 
Oct. 25, New York, N. Y. 


Salzedo, Carlos 
Jan. 18-19, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
. 3, Canton, Ohio 
5-6, Urbana, II. 

, New Orleans, La 


Scoville, Helen 
Oct. 14, Stockholm, Sweden 
Oct. 18, Oslo, Norway 
Oct. 21, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Nov. 6, The Hague, Holland 
Nov. 7, Amsterdam, Holland 


Shelton, Edgar 

Oct. 24, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 22, St. Louis, M ‘0. 
Dec. 15, New York, N. Y. 


Oe 


Simonds, Bruce 
Oct. 22, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Oct. 29, Y. 


New York, 


Smallman A Cappel!a Choir 


Oct. a6, Waco, Texas 
Oct. , Greenville, S. C. 
Oct. 30° Durham, N. C 
Nov. 4, Hampton, Va. 
Nov. 6, 10, Philadelphia, Pa 
Nov. 13, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nov. 14, New Haven, Conn. 
Nov. 20, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Nov. 21, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Nov. 26, Oberlin, Ohio 
Nov. 28, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Nov. 29, Murray, Ky. 
Nov. 30, Lafayette, Ind. 
Dec. 2, Winnetka, Il. 
Dec. 5. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. 5, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

. 6, Evansville, Ind 

. 9, Bloomington, III. 

\ 10, uincy, ; 

. 16, Lincoln, Neh 

HA Hastings, Neb. 

. 18, Denver, Colo. 

. 19, Pueblo, Colo. 

q 20, Bellingham, Wash. 

22, Tacoma, Wash. 
Feb, 28, San Jose, Calif. 
March 1, Carmel, Calif. 


Smith, Ednah Cooke 
Nov. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spalding, Albert 


Jan. 21, East Orange, N. J. 
Jan. 22, Auburn, N. Y. 
Jan. 24, Irvington, N. J. 
Jan. 26, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 27, Wilmington, Del. 
Jan. 28, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Jan. 30, State College, Pa 
Feb. 3, Independence, Kan. 
Feb. 5, Houston, Texas 

Feb. 7, Columbus, Miss. 
Feb. 18, Sharon, Pa. 

Feb. 19, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Feb. 25, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 7, Cedar Ripids, Ia. 
March 9, Chicago, III. 
March 11, Kansas City, Mo. 
March 13, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
March 16, Boston, Mass. 
March 18, 28-29, New York, N. Y. 
March 30, Toronto, Can. 
April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 10, Wellesley, Mass. 
April 21, Quincy, Mass. 


Swain, Edwin 

Nov. 24, Cleveland, Ohio 
Telva, Marion. 

Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 
Thayer, Donald 


Oct. 27, New York, N 
Nov. 23, Boston, Mass. 


Thibaud, Jacques 


Oct. 23, San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 25, Long Beach, Calif. 
Nov. 4, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Nov. 7-8, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 18, Winnipeg, Can. 
Nov. 20, Duluth, Minn. 
Nov. , St. Paul, Minn. 
Nov. 22, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 26, New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Montreal, Can. 
, Ottawa, Can 
. 5, Chicago, Il 
2c. 8, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas, Caroline 
Jan. 6, 
Jan. 9, 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Vreeland, Jeannette 
Oct. 18. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Oct. 19, Chambe rsburg, Pa 
Oct. 27, New York, — s 
Oct. 28, Albany, N. Y. 
Nov. 1, Grand Raj pids, Mich. 


Werrenrath, Reinald 
Oct. 18, Duluth, Minn. 
Oct. 29, Canton, Ohio 
; 4, 10, New York, N. Y. 
5, Columbus, Ohio 
I , 22° Denton, Texas 
Nov. 29, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 10, Sioux Fails, S. D. 
Dec. 12, Shreveport, La. 
Jan. 9, Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 11, Pueblo, Colo. 
Jan. 27, Wichita Falls, 
Jan. 29, Dallas, Texas 
March 4, Johnstown, Pa. 


Wolfe, Ralph 


Dec. 1, 


Texas 


Scranton, Pa. 


Woodman, Flora 
Oct. 15, 26, London, Eng. 
" » New York, N. Y. 
, Wolfeville, 
2, Sackville, 
, Boston, 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Yalkovsky, Isabelle 


Oct. 25-26, Philadelphia, Pa 


Zoller, Ellmer 
Oct. 14, Seattle, Wash 
Oct. 21, San Fr: ancisco, Cal. 
Oct. 23, Oakland, Cal 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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to the lightly changing moods.” 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Harotp Bauer's PerrorMAnce “A Tour De Force” 
Says A New York Critic 


Noted Pianist to Make Extensive American Tour This Season— 


New York Recital to Take Place October 19. 





Harold Bauer is to make an extensive con- 
cert tour throughout the country this season, 
including New York City, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City, Baltimore, Toronto, Ottawa, St. Paul, 
Harrisburg, Syracuse, Scranton, Reading, 
Louisville, Springfield, Plainfield, Decatur, 
and many other cities. During the present 
week he has been in Washington taking part 
in the programs of the Coolidge Chamber 
Music Festival at the Library of Congress. 
He is as noted as a chamber music inter- 
preter and musician of wide learning as he 
is as a virtuoso, and acclaimed both in this 
country and abroad as one of. the master 
pianists of the day. 

About a year ago two of New York’s most 
astute critics attempted to analyze Mr. Bau- 
er’s playing as exemplified in one of his New 
York recitals—Olin Downes in the Times, 
and Oscar Thompson in the Evening Post. 
Both of them arrived at the conclusion, 
among other conclusions, that he was a poet 
of the piano. Mr. Thompson says: “The re- 
cital which Harold Bauer gave in Town 
Hall, Saturday night, was primarily the re- 
cital of a piano poet... . It was a recital 


remarkable for beauty of tone, for projection 
of form, for caress of phrase, for the unerr- 
ing taste and aristocracy with which color 
and dynamics were used to achieve ends that 
were often as individual as they were lovely.” 

It was not accident but conviction that led 
Olin Downes to write in similar terms. He 
says: “... he began his recital with the Bach 
G minor English suite, which he presented in 
the manner of a poet and a romanticist. .. . 
in a way in which Bach might well have been 
pleased to hear his music if he had had at 
command a modern piano with the technical 
resources this instrument places at the hands 
of the interpreter.” 

Mr. Thompson expresses the matter other- 
wise. He says: “The opening Bach suite in 
G minor was played much as Kreisler plays 
Bach. . . . It was a mellowed, humanized, 
nuanced Bach, yet it is difficult to conceive 
of purely musical effects lovelier than those, 
for instance, of the Gavotte.” 

Where Mr. Thompson says “this is not the 
way of Bach specialists” and speaks of Mr. 
Bauer’s individual interpretations, Mr. 
Downes says: “We have never heard Har- 
old Bauer interpret music in a conventional 


way,” and he enlarges upon this by writing 
as follows: “Parts of the G minor suite which 
seldom fail to be dull in the hands of a per- 
former of no more than average imagina- 
tion, became passages of ravishing beauty. It 
is possible to disagree with Mr. Bauer’s con- 
ception of one or another passage. Mr. 
Bauer would not be the original and authori- 
tative interpreter that he is if it were other- 
wise. 

The Times critic continues as follows: “As 
a whole the performance of the suite was one 
of engrossing interest and beauty, and there 
are certain pages, for us, in which this pianist 
stands alone among his colleagues.” 

All of which refers to Mr. Bauer’s playing 
of the great Bach. He was found no less 
successful in his interpretations of the music 
of other composers. Mr. Downes lends him- 
self to the temptation of comparison, and 
picks the best moment on the program. “Tf,” 
he says, “the writer were asked to choose 
between the various distinctions of last 
night’s program that he heard, he would set- 
tle upon Mr. Bauer’s performance of Cesar 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale, where 
the pianist caught and transferred with such 











magic of insight and of color the mystical 
tone of the great Belgian master. . . . Pian- 
istically the performance was a tour de force, 
and it must rank as one of the best readings 
of Cesar Franck offered by a pianist in sea- 
sons in this city.” - And, to descend from the 
poetic to the practical, Mr. Downes, the re- 
porter, adds: “The audience packed the hall 
and many were given seats on the stage.” 
And how many pianists are there who, in 
musically surfeited New York, pack their 
halls and give auditors seats on the stage? 





University School of Music Com- 
pletes Summer Session 


The School of Music of the University 
of Michigan had a successful summer ses- 
sion, both in Ann Arbor, where regular in- 
struction was provided in practically all 
branches of music, and at the National High 
School Orchestra Camp at _ Interlochen, 
Mich., where extension courses were pro- 
vided. 

At Ann Arbor, the following members of 
the administrative and teaching staff were in 
charge: Charles A. Sink, president; Earl V. 
Moore, musical director; Byrl Fox Bacher, 
dean of women; Theodore Harrison, James 
Hamilton and Thelma Lewis, singing; Pal- 
mer Christian and Margaret MacGregor, 
organ; Mabel Ross Rhead, Maud Okelberg, 
Lucile Graham, Nell Stockwell, and Louise 
Nelson, piano; Anthony J. Whitmire, violin ; 
Juva Higbee and Walter Welke, public 
school music. Frank Showers of Grand 
Rapids was included as guest instructor in 
public school music. 

The extension work at Interlochen was 
carried on by Joseph E. Maddy, director of 
the Camp, and David E. Mattern of the Pub- 
lic School Music Department, with Thaddeus 
P. Giddings of Minneapolis as guest in- 
structor. 

The work during the summer session was 
conducted along two distinct lines: First, in- 
struction for such members of the student 
body as desired to continue their regular 
studies during the summer months for credit 
towards their degrees, diplomas, and so forth. 
and, secondly, special courses for profes- 
sional musicians, teachers and others who 
desire to coach or study some particular 
branch of music during the summer months 
when they are free from their own profes- 
' sional duties. 

A large attendance of students representing 
many states of the Union was grouped to- 
gether and much ground was covered. 

In addition to the work of the classroom 
and studio, many recitals were given by ad- 
vanced students, and each week programs 
were presented in Hill Auditorium by mem- 
bers of the faculty, with out-of-town musi- 
cians as guest performers. Audiences aver- 
aging several thousand were in attendance 
on all occasions. 


Marion Nugent in Recital 


Marion Nugent, violinist, will make her 
New York debut in recital at Town Hall on 
the evening of October 18. Miss Nugent, 
a native of Louisville, Ky., has done much 
of her studying with Victor Kuzdo in New 
York. Her debut will be watched with much 
interest inasmuch as a brilliant future has 
been predicted for her. 


Peabody 


Conservatory Resumes 


Recital Series 

The Friday Afternoon Recitals at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, one 
of the oldest and most noted series in the 
country, begins October 25. Increased inter- 
est will no doubt be evidenced in these re- 
citals when it is learned that the soloists in- 
clude many noted artists. some who are well 
known to Baltimore audiences by their past 
performances and others who have hitherto 


never visited the city. Nor has Otto Ort- 
mann, director, neglected the local contingent, 
for many of the members of the Peabody 
faculty will be heard in this series. 

The list of soloists and their dates are as 
follows: October 25, Roth String Quartet ; 
November 1, The English Singers; 8, Pas- 


quale Tallarico, pianist; 15, Nathan Milstein, 
violinist; 22, Alfredo Oswald, pianist; 29, 
Ruth Breton, violinist; December 6, Louis 
Robert, organist, and Orlando Apreda, 
violist; 13, Harold Bauer, pianist; January 
3, Kathryn Meisle, contralto; 10, Charles 
Cooper, pianist; 17, Frank Gittelson, violin- 


ist; 24, Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 31, 
Felix Salmond, cellist; February 7, Alex- 
ander Sklarevski, pianist; Alexander Kipnis, 
bass ; 21, Austin Conradi, pianist ; 28, Editha 
Fleischer, soprano; March 7, Barrere Wind 
Quintet ; 14, London String Quartet, and 21, 
John Charles Thomas, baritone. 
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The Unique Headquarters of 
a Great Publishing, House 


Art Publication Society Now Located in Its New Plant in a 


Suburb 


of St. Louis 


From a busy street in the commercial dis- 
trict of a great city, charged with the noise 
of the constant passing of trolley cars, auto- 
mobiles, and delivery and hauling trucks, to 
a residence section in a quiet suburb is a 
change that would spell relief to any worker 
with need for concentration. To the workers 
of an organization which has for its goal the 
ving and furthering of that control 
and direction of sound which is known as 
such a change must be inexpressibly 


1 ser 
pre € 


music, 
grateful : : 

This has been the recent experience ol 
the Art Publication Society of St. Louis, 
which for ten years had occupied quarters in 
portion of the city which is constantly be- 
more commercial and more con- 
Each succeeding year the traffic in 
and had become 


coming 
gested 
the environs had increased 
clamorous 

with the rapid growth of the 
organization and equip- 
so that the once 
Olive Street be- 


more 

Moreover, 
Society’s work, its 
ment were growing, 
commodious buildings on 


also 
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came more and more crowded until finally 
it was necessary to secure larger quarters. 

When the old location was abandoned, the 
turmoil of the city was taken leave of also. 
4 new site which added to urban conveni- 
ences the advantage of freedom from dis- 
tracting sounds, was found, and purchased, 
in Clayton, a suburb which has spread itself 


ENTRANCE OF THE 


at Clayton, a suburb 


ART PUBLICATION 


of St. Louis, and the new home of the Progressive Series of Piano 


COURIER 


way of residence-lined driveways, and also 
by two trolley lines which pass at a distance 
of less than a block. 

The visitor to the Society’s new home 
pauses on the crest of an elevation from 
which the driveway both westward and east- 
ward seems to lose itself in woods. He 
faces a broad-fronted, inviting looking struc- 
ture of three stories, which is set well back 
from the driveway and partly obscured in 
the summer season by the dense foliage of 
great oak trees. One approaches with the 
feeling of being a visitor at a hospitable 
mansion, and perhaps the sound of a piano 
from within lends to the illusion. 

Inside, he finds the first floor to consist 
of a group of sixteen commodious and well- 
appointed offices, in which the routine work 
of the Society is being carried on. This 


SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS 


Lessons. 


from the city of St. Louis over 
wooded hills, not by clearing away the trees 
to build houses, but more often by setting 
the buildings among the trees. 

An older town has been overtaken by the 
new section. There is a county courthouse 
still in use, which stands, in its large grove 
of forest trees, only two blocks from the 
Soc iety’s new site. Adjoining the courthouse 
grounds and coming within half a block of 
the Society’s headquarters is a shady park, 
also of oak forest. Within four blocks can 
be found a business section which includes 
shops, restaurants, office buildings, and four 
banks 

The new Art Publication Society head- 
quarters, which are listed under the address 
of 7801-31 Bonhomme Avenue, are easily 
accessible from the _heart of St. Louis by 


westward 
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work is voluminous, as the Society distri- 
butes its material throughout the United 
States and to members residing in foreign 
countries, and in addition promotes extensive 
educational work and maintains a continu- 
ous service for members. 

In the basement is installed the printing 
plant, where are printed sheet music, text 
books, and other material. 

The spacious grounds surrounding the 
building provide not only a large lawn and 
shade trees, but also furnish much-appreci- 
ated facilities for recreation, such as tennis 
courts and a swimming pool. 

The second floor of the building is given 
over to the offices and classrooms of The 
Progressive Series Teachers College. This 
is a school of music which was founded for 
the purpose of training teachers in the pre- 
sentation of the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, a system which has become widely 
known for its thoroughness and the com- 
prehensive scope which it covers. The col- 
lege has on its faculty musicians of such 
distinction as Gottfried Galston, Arthur E. 
Johnstone, and Ernest R. Kroeger. Asso- 
ciated with them is Edgar James Swift, edu- 
cator and psychologist. 

The idea back of the formation of a series 
of progressive studies in piano playing was 
conceived by its founders, J. P. Blake and 
R. S. Waldron, from their observation of 
the fact that there were no established stand- 
ards in the teaching of music. The selec- 
tion of teachers for individual pupils they 
felt was usually made in a haphazard man- 
ner, in some cases depending merely upon 
the Proximity of a teac acher, and in very many 


October 12, Liz 
cases only upon a teacher’s success as a per- 
former, no attention being given to whether 
he or she possessed the ability to impart 
instruction effectively, which qualification 
they believed to be as necessary in teaching 
a child piano music as in teaching him 
arithmetic. 

Nor were the parents greatly to blame for 
their failure to take this qualification into 
consideration, for there were no standards 
by which a teacher’s standing as an instruc- 
tor in music might be judged. Moreover, it 
was impossible for such standards to be 
established without a comprehensive unify- 
ing text of musical instruction, which did 
not exist, although there were many works 
on separate divisions of the subject. 

Mr. Blake and Mr. Waldron determined 
to devise and inaugurate a text and a sys- 
tem. 

Here was a field for careful, highly tech- 
nical work. It could be done only by those 
who recognized its need and who would at 
the same time be qualified for their under- 
taking by a thorough understanding of the 
principles of music structure, and by an 
artist’s love for music itself. 

To devise, push forward and carry through 
an undertaking so enormous took unflagging 
persistence and unquenchable faith on the 
part of the two originators of the plan. Both 
indefatigable workers, they “pledged their 
personal fortunes and their lives” to the 
success of their undertaking, and set to work 
to enlist the persons who were capable of 
creating the thing they had determined must 
be made. 

In order that only the highest musical 
ideals might prevail, and in order that their 
work might be known to be authoritative, 
there were selected a group of outstanding 
musicians and music instructors, each of 
whom took some definite portion of the task. 
With these collaborated prominent educators 
in academic circles to assist in the peda- 
gogical phase of the work. 

It took six years to formulate, work out, 
edit, test, and publish this comprehensive 
method—a surprisingly short period of time 
considering the degree of perfection which 
the Series possessed when it was presented 
to the public. 

The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, 
which is the oem that was thus put into 
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use, has steadily grown in favor and has now 
been adopted by more than ten thousand 
music teachers in various parts of the United 
States. The activities of the Society in con- 
nection with the furnishing of this system 
are most extensive. Enrolled teachers are 
prepared by study of the text and by rigid 
examinations to teach the system; they are 
furnished a library of the publications of 
the Society ; an advisory department is main- 
tained upon which they may call for advice; 
there are model studios in which new meth- 
ods are tested out to be introduced to the 
teachers if found to be worth while ; summer 
courses are given at numerous convenient 
points, through which the members have the 
advantage of actual contact with musicians 
and educators of the highest standing. The 
points at which these courses were held in 
the summer of 1929 included Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Baton Rouge, San An- 
tonio, Hollywood, Omaha, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Dubuque, Grand Rapids, Allegany 
(N. Y.), Beaverton (Ore.), Caldwell 
(N. J.), Emmitsburg (Md.), Fall River 
(Mass.), Lincoln (Ill), Manitowoc (Wis.), 
Waterville (Me.), and Charlottetown in 
Canada. 

With the increased facilities offered by 
the spacious new headquarters, the Society 
expects to accomplish even larger things. 
So rapid has been its advancement in the 
seventeen brief years since it was founded, 
and so firmly has it built, that it seems rea- 
sonable to expect for its future a growth and 
achievement that cannot now be even esti- 
mated. W. S. 


La Argentina’s New Dances 


La Argentina, arriving in this country for 
her second trans-continental tour, will give 
the first of her New York concerts on Octo- 
ber 14 in Town Hall. 

This season she brings five new dances, 
all her own creations. From the opera, 
Goyescas, by Granados, she has chosen the 
music of the intermezzo for her inspiration, 
and will wear a costume designed by Nestor, 
the well-known painter, who has made a 
noteworthy creation, inspired by the costume- 
period of Goya, Spanish painter. 

Another Granados number, The Dance of 
the Green Eyes, was especially written for 
La Argentina and dedicated to her. It was 
the last work composed by Granados and 
was given to La Argentina in manuscript. 

De Falla’s Dance from La Vida Breve 
also serves La Argentina for a highly intri- 
cate and most effective dance creation. There 
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is also a Jota Aragonese, by the same cem- 
poser, and lastly, a dance of the Philippine 
Islands, Carinosa, which La Argentina stud- 
ied during her recent Far East tour, and 
which she has invested with her own in- 
dividual genius. 

This season, the well known pianist, Mi- 
guel Berdion, will assist La Argentina on 
her tour. 
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- Baltimore, Md. The opening of the 


music season is in the immediate oifing and 
a rare year is in prospect. Announcement 
of a recital by Hilda Burke, the young Bal- 
timore soprano, whose debut with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company last year was 
noteworthy, has been received with great 
interest. Miss Burke’s recital will be under 
the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
who has also announced recitals by the fol- 
lowing: Paderewski, Kreisler, Rachmanin 
off, Ponselle, Menuhin, Bori, Horcwitz, 
Gigli, La Argentina, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The regular concerts by the 
Philadelphia and Philharmonic orchestras 
have also been announced. The Baltimore 
Symphony will give its usual series and as 
has been the case for a number of years, the 
Friday afternoon recitals at the Peabody 
will have a group of distinguished soloists in 
addition to concerts by its faculty members. 

Robert Widefeld, Baltimore tenor who 
won the Caruso prize recently, has left for 
his year’s study in Italy, which the winning 
of the prize brings him. 

Fred R. Huber, whose manifold duties 
include being municipal director of music, 
manager of the Baltimore Symphony Or 
chestra, manager of the Municipal and Park 
bands, managing director of the Lyric, di- 
rector of WBAL, head of the ‘Peabody In 
stitute, and Baltimore representative of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for its an- 
nual spring season here, has just returned 
home from an extended European trip. Mr. 
Huber heard much opera on the other side 
and says he had a wonderful time and is 
ready for the many-sided job that he occu 
pies in the musical world of Baltimore. 


series of 


Dayton, O. Dayton Music Schools 
have opened and there are indications on 
every side of a larger enrollment than in 
any previous year. Lewis Horton, super 
visor of music at Steele High School, has 
been engaged by Carlton McHenry, teacher 
of singing, as instructor in harmony, ear 
training and music appreciation. 

Clara Oglesby Lyman, one of the most 
prominent teachers of piano in the Miami 
Valley for many years, has resumed her 
classes at her residence studio. She was or- 
ganist at Keith’s for several years and pre 
vious to that was organist at the First Bap 
tist Church. The new choir, supplanting 
the Westminster directed by John Finley 
Williamson, is now functioning at West 
minster Presbyterian Church under the di 
rection of James Philip Johnston, choir 
master and organist. 

Three of the four solo artists of the 
choir have been selected. The baritone is 
Siegfried Weng, director of the Dayton 
Art Institute; the contralto, Marjorie 
Squires, now resident in Franklin, Ohio; 
and the soprano, Hilda Binckley Good. 

Carrol Burtanger, a newcomer to _ this 
city, is announcing her readiness to form 
class in piano. She is a graduate of the 
Juilliard School of Musical Art of New 
York and has been a pupil of Elenore Alt- 
man and Mieczyslaw Munz. 

Two operatic productions are to be given 
by pupils of the Ralph Thomas School of 
Music, December 11 and 13 at Runnymede 
Playhouse through the courtesy of Mrs 
H. E. Talbott. Rigoletto and Faust will be 
presented. M. E. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Alberto Terrasi, 
baritone, gave a well atended recital at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium September 27 with 
Claire Mellonino at the piano. His program 
ranged from operatic arias to folk songs and 
ballads in several languages. 

The Glendale Symphony Orchestra, under 
Modest Altschuler, will feature a number of 
novelties in the coming season, notably Stra- 
vinsky’s Suite for voice and orchestra, Le 
Faune et la Begere. 

Arla Calve, soprano, gave a recital at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel September 27, with 
Raymond McFeeters at the piano. 

Otto Ploetz, tenor, is filling many neigh- 
borhood dates. 

Lazar Samoiloff, vocal pedagogue conduct- 
ing a master class in Los Angeles, has pupils 
registered from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

Floy Hamlin, coloratura soprano, pupil of 
Guido Caselotti, was winner in the local At- 
water Kent contest; Robert Whittaker, an 
other pupil, won second place. 


B. L. H. 
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WILSON LAMB MALE SINGERS 


Specializing in Radio Engagements and Appearing in Concert and Recital 
Management: WILSON LAMB, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


SCHENK MAN 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


225 Broadway, New York 


CONCERT PIANIST Telephone: Barclay 5753 


ELSIE De YOUNG EGGMAN 


Contralto English Period Songs in Costume Teaching 
Special attention given to voice placement, proper breathing and diction. 
2107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MARIANNE KNEISEL | 
STRING QUARTET | 


Marianne Kneisel, Ist violin 








Marie Van den Broeck, 
2nd violin 


Isabella Olsen, viola 
Jean Allen, cello 


For Available Dates During 


Season 1929-30 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull Steinway Building, New York 
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CA NNOUNCEMENT 


of interest to all 


PAPALARDO PUPILS 


To all new students beginning work with Maestro Papalardo not 
later than October 15th, 1929, and to all old pupils who continue their 
studies during the season 1929-30, possessing sufficient vocal talent, 
musical ability and personality to warrant a professional career, oppor- 
tunity will be given to compete for two 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for the summer of 1930 


at the 


PAPALARDO MUSIC COLONY 
CENTREPORT, L. I. 


The judges who will hear contestants in May, 1930, and who will 
award one scholarship for soprano and one for mezzo-soprano, will 
include a music critic, a vocal teacher and a conductor. Maestro Papa- 
lardo will accompany his pupils at the piano and will have nothing to 
do with the selection of the winners, the decision of the judges being 
final. The awards will go to the two singers who in the judges’ opinion 
are most apt to win success on the concert or operatic stage and who 
exhibit the greatest individual talent and artistic proficiency. 


The summer study thus offered free to the two winners will include 
complete preparation of their programs for public recital in New York 
City, Fall of 1930, together with the study of operatic roles. A two- 
room, kitchenette and bath apartment at the Papalardo Music Colony 
will be placed at the disposal of the two young singers. Full enjoyment 
of vacation possibilities at the Centreport Colony will be theirs from 
June to September. Bathing, boating, fishing, hiking, tennis—on the 
private court—and other summer sports will add to their pleasure dur- 
ing leisure hours. 

For further information, age requirements, etc., address 
Tue PAPALARDO GREENWICH VILLAGE Stupios, 70 Grove Street 
(Sheridan Sq.) New York City 
Telephone Spring 1910 
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OCTOBER 1 
Esther Dale 


sized audience attended Esther 
recital of the season at Town 
evening. Miss Dale has always 
been noted for skill in the choice of her 
programs and the one on this occasion was 
no exception. It covered a wide range and 
was sung in three languages. Miss Dale has 
made a specialty of lieder and it was in these 
that the charming soprano was at her best. 
Von Weber’s Pain of Love, Beethoven's An- 
denken and Wonne der Wehmuth by Bee- 
thoven along with some Strauss and Brahms 
were particularly enjoyed. Miss Dale has 
much musical intelligence and extreme taste 
in the delivery of her songs. She was cor 
dially received. John Doane was at the piano 
and gave sympathetic support to the singer. 

In addition to the above-mentioned num- 
bers Miss Dale’s program included: three 
old English songs, songs by Brahms, Richard 
Strauss, Debussy, Ravel, C. Villiers Stan- 
ford and, as a finale, The Return from 
Town, an effective song written for the re- 
citalist by Constance Herreshoff. 


Rhys-Rees Morgan 
of the young season’s recitalists 
Rhys-Rees Mor- 


” 
A good 
Dale’s first 
Hall in the 


The second 


appeared in the person of 


gan, well known Welsh tenor, at Carnegie 
Hall in the evening. Mr. Morgan exploited 
a voice of considerable power, silvery timbre 
and much culture in a program ranging from 
3ach to Treharne. In between were num- 
bers by Weber, Handel, Massenet, Liszt, old 
French, Strauss, Puccini, Protheroe, Taylor, 
Hammond, Aitken and Kramer. For the 
programmed Martha air a Tosca aria was 
substituted, and sung in true operatic style. 

An aria from Handel’s Atalanta showed 
the recitalist as a master of the oratorio 
style. The florid passages were given with 
precision, blameless intonation and _ fine 
rhythmic pulsation. The song cycle, Impres- 
sions of a Village Fair, by Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, consisted of four numbers, in folk 
style. They were given with abundant spirit, 
most understandable diction and, where ap- 
propriate, touching pathos. 

Samuel Harwill, Mr. Morgan’s musicianly 
partner at the piano, gave two Preludes for 
piano solo, composed by himself. Well writ- 
ten, in the latter day idiom they are effective 
numbers, and receved a spirited performance. 


OCTOBER 
Eustace Horodyski 


“Romanticist of the Piano” is a term 
rightly applied to Horodyski—but he is 





Edgar 
Shelton 


Pianist 


New York Recital 
Town Hall 
Thursday evening, 
October 24 


Management 
RicHarp Copiey 
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New York 





“Musical to the tips 
of his fingers.” 


—London Star, 
May 18, 1929 





“His playing is that of the born pianist. 
(Berlin-Acht Uhr 


| 
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Abendblatt, Jan. 25, 1929) 








artist endowed with a real personality.” 


Paris Herald, June 1, 1929 
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more; thoroughly grounded, equipped with 
hi ghest natural talent allied with imposing 
technic, he plays with a poise, naturalness 
and denial of sensationalism worthy to be 
followed. A product of Vienna and Paris, 
the young man is yet what might be called 
German in his tendencies, in his thorough- 
ness and musicianship. A friendly audience 
of size greeted him at Carnegie Hall; one 
which readily seized on and appreciated his 
pianistic superiority. He started with Bach- 
3usoni (the Chaconne), continuing with 
Mozart (Variation Sonata), then through 
3rahms waltzes, some of them so reminis- 
cent of the wistfulness of the Schubert Soi- 
rees, and closing with Chopin. In this last 
he was most sympathetic, most poetic, most 
successful with his public, and small wonder ; 
he plays it in his own way. Big climax in 
the F-major ballade; deliberation in the noc- 
turne in thirds; neatness of execution in the 
F minor study, and utmost speed in the 
study on black keys. In all, beauty of tone 
and individuality were paramount. The 
flowing continuity of the cradle song, and the 
fantasie (F-minor), played in big style, 
closed the program, the pianist adding a post- 
humous prelude as encore. 


Margaret Shotwell 


In the evening, Margaret Shotwell, pianist, 
appeared in her first recital at Town Hall 
before a large and fashionable audience. 
Miss Shotwell had previously assisted Gigli 
in several Century Theater concerts. Her 
program follows: scherzo C sharp minor, 
op. 39, waltz A flat major, op. 34, No. 1, 
ballade A flat major, op. 47, nocturne D flat 
major, op. 27, No. 2 and polonaise A flat 
major, op. 53, Chopin; sonata B flat minor, 
op. 35, Chopin; Navarra, Albeniz, Triana, 
Albeniz, Claire de Lune, Debussy, etude No. 
12, Scriabine, and Mephisto Waltz, Liszt. 

OCTOBER 3 
Philharmonic Orchestra 

Arturo Toscanini made an earlier seas- 
onal appearance than usual in New York 
for he led the opening Philharmonic Orches- 
tra concert on Thursday evening, October 
3, and repeated the same program on Fri- 
day and Sunday afternoons, and Saturday 
evening (the first of the Students’ Series). 
The numbers were Schumann’s Manfred 
Overture, Strauss’ Don Quixote, and Bee 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

The famous Italian conductor looked to be 
in splendid physical trim and of course his 
musical form also was of the best. He is a 
great artist, and while now and then one 
might find fault with a tempo or a dynamic 
nuance not of traditional nature, Toscanini’ s 
musicianship is to be depended upon always 
for sincere, highly intellectual, and emotion- 
ally refined interpretations. He emphasizes 
both the details and the larger lines of the 
scores he presents. He is a master of style. 
He puts the orchestra through its superla- 
tive paces. He exerts a magnetic hold over 
his players and his hearers. He ts altogether 
a unique figure in the annals of conducting 
and the concert public and critics of Europe 
and America lose no opportunity to laud the 
truly great talents of Arturo Toscanini 

He made the most of the somewhat faded 
Manfred music, which does not belong to 
the high lights of Schumann’s genius, even 
though some experts of former periods have 
lauded the composition warmly. Whatever 
poetry and drama the score contains were 
illumined graphically by Toscanini. 

In the Don Quixote he rose to the occasion 
with a zeal and fervor which confessed to 
his deep love for the Strauss score, one of 
that master’s best. The pretentious chivalry, 
the reckless courage, the ardor, and the 
touching lovableness of the Don’s character, 
as well as his thrilling adventures, have been 
portrayed in tone by Strauss with amazing 
sympathy, fidelity, and even pathos. In lit- 
eral orchestral descriptiveness no one ever 
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“His final pages in this 
fascinating work are of truly haunting 
beauty. Toscanini made the most of the 
Strauss pages, and the orchestra played with 
striking beauty of tone and brilliancy of 
technic. 

The Beethoven work, in the Toscanini 
version, showed more lively tempi in the 
second and fourth movements than we are 
wont to hear from other conductors, but the 
effects gained sounded plausible and cer- 
tainly were effective. 

Toscanini’s vast audience overwhelmed 
him with applause and he made his players 
share in the acknowledgements. 

Alfred Wallenstein, the new cellist of the 
Philharmonic, made an auspicious debut in 
the solo episodes allotted to his instrument 
by Strauss, its voice representing the char- 
acter and pronouncements of the hero, Don 
Quixote. Wallenstein performed his pages 
with technical precision, a round and re- 
fined tone, and notably flexible and eloquent 
phrasing. The plaints and homely philoso- 
phies of Sancho Panza were done with equal 
fluency and feeling on the viola, by Réné 
Pollain. The same program was repeated on 
Friday afternoon, Saturday, evening, and 
Sunday afternoon. 


OCTOBER 6 
Isadora Duncan Dancers 


The extraordinary success last season of 
the Isadora Duncan Dancers, under the di- 
rection of Irma, who is carrying on the ideals 
set down by the late Isadora and is also at 
the head of the school in Moscow, is now 
resulting in an increased demand for them. 
This season they will fill a long tour which 
began most auspiciously in Carnegie Hall on 
October 6. 

The immense audience, charmed by the 
spontaneity of the dancers, their ex- 
quisite youth and grace, was so moved at the 
end of the program that it stood, cheered 
and cried “Bis” until the Girl Scout number, 
in which little Tamara shone, was repeated. 

Irma Duncan has admirably trained these 
ten comely girls, ranging from thirteen to 
seventeen years. They revealed a decided 
improvement over last year, which means 
only that they have acquired more poise and 
polish, without detracting from the natural- 
ness of their work. The technic is excellent ; 
their bodies the very essence of grace and 
beauty of motion. 

Irma gave each girl a solo, to which the 
audience responded with alacrity. The Isa- 
dora Duncan Dancers’ appeal is not easily 
resisted and little Tamara might be called 
the favorite of the girls for she really does 
stand out—an exquisite sprite of classic 
beauty. 

Irma, 
cordially 


bes exceeded hie, 


easv 


impressive in her own solos, 
received. Singularly enough 
(Continued on page 37) 


was 
she 





Published Works of 


ARNULFO MIRAMONTES 


ee No, 1, Mazurka 

Scherzino, Pastores 

For SALON Hoja re Album. Ninfas, 

Minuetto in D major, Ella, Arrulladora, 

minor, Por Que and Pequena Melodia 

For Voice aND Piano: El Lirio en el Valle, 

Breva Primor. 

Published by A. WAGNER AND LEVIEN SUCS. 
Mexico, D. F. panent 21. 


For Concert Prelude No. 2, 
Estudio 
Aire de Baile, 
Mazurka in A 


Alado and 


DORRANCE  sepranc 


and 


PRINCE ALEXIS OBOLENSK 


Basso Cantante 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT at the piano 


Tickets on sale at the Box Office and at Management: Margaret Kemper, Steinway Hall, New York 
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Worcester Celebrates Its 


Seventieth Annual Festival ° 


Albert Stoessel Conducts for Fifth Successive Year—Array of Noted 
Soloists Participate 


Worcester, Mass.—An event which annu- 
ally sets in motion the musical pendulum of 
the country took place in Mechanics Hall on 
Wednesday evening, October 2, before an au- 
dience that was thoroughly appreciative of 
the opening program of the seventieth annual 
Worcester ‘Music Festival. As in the past 
five years, Albert Stoessel directed the chorus 
of 350 voices, accompanied by the orchestra 
of sixty. 

The spiritual essence of the first number, 
Blest Pair of Sirens, by C. Hubert H. Parry, 
on the Ode by Milton, set to music for chorus 
and orchestra, was powerful in its very en- 
veloping character when the chorus and or- 
chestra were as one body dependent upon the 
mind of the conductor. It was superbly 
given, neither vocal nor orchestral part play- 
ing against the other, but rather weaving one 
with the other into a deep religious pattern. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto,, sang Fate, 
founded on a theme on Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony by Rachmaninoff; also The Clas- 
sicist and On the Dneiper, by Moussorgsky. 
In the second group she rendered the Brahms 


Gypsy Songs, seven in number yet woven 
together as one composition. Miss Braslau 
abandons herself in singing, and her greatest 
effect is due to her temperament, which per- 
mits the liberties of the actress without sac- 
rificing vocal tone. Hers was a distinct tri- 
umph last night and was her first appear- 
ance at the festival, a former engagement four 
years ago having been postponed on account 
of illness. 

Jeannette Vreeland, the statuesque and 
beautiful soprano, participated in The Ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day, a cantata written by 
Werner Josten for chorus of mixed voices 
with soprano and baritone solos and orches- 
tra. Miss Vreeland’s voice was heard to 
particular advantage, the beauty of her tones 
delighting the large audience which applauded 
her warmly. She is a splendid artist, and 
may ever be depended upon to give of her 
best. Fred Patton, baritone, made an equally 
favorable impression; he was in happy voice 
and sang with vocal richness and distinction. 

This was the first presentation before a 

(Continued on page 34) 





Annual Coolidge Chamber Music 
Festival Offers New Treats 





Musicians and Music Lovers From Far and Near Gather in Washing- 
ton for Notable Occasion—Interesting Programs by 
Distinguished Artists Make Vivid Impression. 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Some years ago 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge instituted a 
series of chamber music festivals at her 
Pittsfield home. She obtained the coopera- 
tion of many eminent musicians, offered 
prizes for new chamber music works, and 
the festivals soon became world famous 
and were accepted as one of the most im- 
portant manifestations of the present devel- 
opment in musical art. 

Subsequently the festivals were moved to 
Washington, where they are held in the 
music auditorium of the Library of Con- 
gress under the directorship of Carl Engel, 
chief of the music division of the Library 
of Congress, and at present also simultane- 
ously president.of the publishing house of 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Last fall Mrs. 
Coolidge gave a farewell series of concerts 
in her South Mountain Auditorium at Pitts- 
field, an extended description of which was 
given in the MusicaLt Courter. It is now 
the MusicaL Courter’s privilege to report 
the present musical festival, held in Wash- 
ington on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 7, 8 and 9 

There were five concerts, one on Monday, 
two on Tuesday and two on Wednesday, and 
the artists and organizations brought to- 
gether for the interpretation of the musical 
fare were as eminent and noteworthy on this 
occasion as they have been in the past. To 
take them in the order of their appearance, 
they were: The Barrére Ensemble of wind 
instruments; Harold Bauer; Arthur Loes- 
ser; Marion Kirby; John J. Niles; The Roth 
String Quartet of Budapest and assisting 
players; Gabriel Leonoff ; the Gordon String 
Quartet of Chicago; Leopold Stokowski; 
Lynnwood Farnam; Frank Bibb, and Lewis 
Richards. 

The programs, as announced, were as fol- 
lows: Monday evening—a quintet in G for 
wind instruments, opus 52, No. 2, by Danzi; 
Beethoven’s Grand Fugue in B flat, opus 134, 
for two pianos; Bach’s sonata in E minor 
for flute and piano; Hiittel’s Divertissement 
Grotesque for piano and five wind instru- 
ments, played by the Barrere Ensemble of 
Wind Instruments, Harold Bauer and Ar- 
thur Loesser, pianists; Tuesday a. m.—pro- 
gram of American Folk Music (Mountain 
Songs, Sailor Songs, Negro Exaltations), 
Marion Kirby and John J. Niles; Tuesday 
afternoon—Bruckner’s quintet in F for string 
instruments; Wolf’s Italian serenade for 
string quartet; Brahms’ sextet in B flat, opus 
18, for string instruments, played by The 
Roth String Quartet; Wednesday a. m.— 
Bloch’s sonata for violin and piano; Fauré’s 
La Bonne Chanson for voice and piano; 
Whithorne’s quintet for piano and string 
instruments, played by The Gordon String 
Quartet, with Harold Bauer, pianist, and 








George Meader, tenor; Wednesday evening 
—Bach-Graeser’s Die Kunst der Fuge for 
chamber orchestra, organ, and two harpsi- 
chords, and Hindemith’s concerto for organ 
and chamber orchestra, with Lynnwood Far- 
nam, organist, Frank Bibb and Lewis Rich- 
ards, harpsichordists, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. 
MONDAY 

The first concert on Monday evening was 
attended by distinguished musicians and mu- 
sic lovers. The Danzi quintet was very in- 
teresting as being by a contemporary of 
Beethoven. It contains many attractive 
themes. The third movement, the minuet, is 
gay, and the amusing peasant dance has 
some sudden loud chords which caused much 
laughter. The Beethoven Fugue from the 
string quartet, arranged for two pianos, 
proved very impressive and was played with 
great mastery by Harold Bauer and Arthur 
Loesser. The Bach sonata, for flute and 
piano, was exquisite as presented by Georges 
Barrére and Mr. Bauer. It was a perform- 
ance full of delicacy and charm. 

Hiittel’s Divertissement Grotesque, which 
won the E. S. Coolidge prize for 1929, was 
given its first performance at this concert. 
The piece shows a thorough command of 
modern devices. It is often wilfully dis- 
cordant but contains passages of majestic 
beauty and power. The rendition was an 
extraordinary technical feat on the part of 
the performers, five wind instrument players 
and Mr. Loesser, pianist. 

TUESDAY 

The program on Tuesday morning in- 
cluded Negro and Kentucky Mountain folk 
songs done by Marion Kerby and John J. 
Niles. This was good vaudeville and very 
amusing and was heartily applauded. These 
offerings were followed by Nathaniel Shil- 
kret and his recording orchestra in arrange- 
ments by Shilkret and in a new sextet com- 
posed especially for this occasion by Werner 
Janssen which proved modern and _ noisy. 
In the afternoon the Roth Quartet and as- 
sisting artists gave a program with skill and 
finish, but without striking interpretative 
ability and not making a deep impression. 

F, P. 


Glazounof to Arrive Nov. 15 


Glazounoff, the celebrated Russian com- 
poser and conductor; will sail on the S.S. 
Rochambeau on November 6, arriving in 
New York with his company on November 
15. His first appearance will be at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Tuesday evening, 
December 3, conducting an orchestra of 110. 
Helena Gavrilova, pianist, will play and Nina 
Koschetz will interpret some of Glazounoff's 
songs. 
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Tagliafero’s Vienna Success 
(By Special Cable) 

Vienna, October 4.—Magda Tag- 
liafero had a sensational success 
with the Schumann Concerto as so- 
loist at the first Tonkuenstler sub- 
scription concert, under Abendroth. 
She was compelled to add an encore 
which has not been done at these 
concerts in fifteen years, except with 
Bachaus. There is already an enor- 
mous demand for tickets for her 
forthcoming recital. 


Bechert. 
*‘ * + 
Sheridan’s European Debut 
Successful 


(By special cable) 

Vienna, October 5—Frank Sheri- 
dan scored tremendous success at 
his European debut at the Beetho- 
ven Festival in this city with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He played 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto with 
great musicality and was immedi- 
ately engaged by the Dresden Phil- 
harmonic for October 23. M. 

* x * 
Vienna Fetes Pirnie 
(By special cable) 

Vienna, October 5—Donald Pir- 
nie’s ballad recital here recently cre- 
ated great surprise. The American 
baritone had to stop for several 
minutes owing to the public’s yell- 
ing and applauding in their enthusi- 
asm. M. 


Hart 


+ * * 

House (Quartet 
Londoners at Debut 
(By special cable) 

London, October 9.—The Hart 
House Quartet scored extraordinary 
success in Wigmore Hall debut be- 
fore a large and distinguished audi- 
ence. The program included Bartok, 
Beethoven and Debussy, dem- 
onstrating flawless ensemble, ex- 
ceptional balance, and great beauty 
of tone. The quartet won the unan- 
imous approval of critics and audi- 
ence. Cc. &. 


Stirs 


CORNELIUS J 


who is now on a concert tour, 


well known cellist, . 
number of cities in [Ilinois, 
ton, and in Canada. 


Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota, 
Before returning to Nez 


Echaniz Scores in Madrid 
(By special cable) 

Madrid, October 8—Echaniz’ de- 
but here was a sensational success. 
He was vociferously acclaimed by 
the public and press, who were tre- 
mendously enthusiastic. He is mak- 
ing an immediate tour through 
Spain under the management of the 
Sociedad Daniel. K. 

* * * 

Seattle Symphony Season 
Opens Brilliantly 
(By special telegram) 

Seattle, Wash., October 8.—The 
opening concert of the Seattle Sym- 
phony season was another milestone 
in the remarkable progress of the 
orchestra’s sensational history, un- 
der Conductor Karl Krueger. 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was 
the work which revealed the inter- 
pretative powers of Mr. Krueger to 
their fullest, the second and famous 
andante cantabile movements de- 
manding especial praise. The 
French horn was exquisite. En- 
semble gratifying. The Strauss Sa- 
lome’s Dance of the Seven Veils 
and Moussorgsky’s Entracte from 
Khowantchina were thrillingly per- 
formed, while the Wagner prelude 
to the Meistersinger presented once 
again that great work with a superb 
interpretation. The orchestra is 
larger. The season is to be longer. 
No wonder Seattle is stirred by the 
progress of its symphony and proud 
of Karl Krueger. j. H. 

* + * 


Kansas City Marine Band in 
Free Concerts 
(By special telegram) 

Kansas City, Mo., October 8.— 
22,000 enthusiastic school children 
of Greater Kansas City were guests 
of the Kansas City Star in Conven- 
tion Hall this afternoon for two 
concerts by the U. S. Marine Band. 
Tonight the Star expects to enter- 
tain 14,000 citizens of Greater 
Kansas City as guests for another 
concert by this band. . M. H. 
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\ musician should keep his prejudices in constant 
repair. 

Didn't we tell you what would happen if you gam- 
bled your musical savings in the stock market ? 
‘A wise 
a gon xd critic.” 


much, remarked that 
attribute of 


Lowell, who knew 


scepticism is the first 
Ihe 


1 
clothes, as 


current fashionable colors for women’s 


well as for modernistic music, are black 


and white 
\ London critic, Constant Lambert, has composed 
and conducted a ballet of his own. No doubt he gave 
a favorable mental review. 
loo much of the Rotarian and Kiwanian gospel is 
creeping into the American conception of music, and 
crowding out the gospel of Art. 
Papas of Walter Damrosch and Ernest 
Schelling, with fascinating informative, and 
ighly educational concerts for children. 


Music 


their 


Premier MacDonald’s peace visit to America and 
his desire to end war, makes musicians rejoice. They 
remember with horror the cheap patriotic ballads of 
the late conflict 

If American serious music could soar as high as 
\merican skyscrapers all would be well with our 
national tonal art. Strict imitation of skyscrapers, 
on the other hand, is not conducive to musical eleva- 
tion. Concrete and steel should not into our 
expression. 


creep 
symphonic 

Fritz Krbisler, as reported from Boston, tells 
newspaper interviewers that he believes in the radio 
and the talkies but does not play for them. It re- 
minds us of George Bernard Shaw, who says com- 
plimentary things about America but does not come 
here. Kreisler makes the reservation, however, that 
he might perform for the radio and the talkies as 
soon as they are perfected. He says, “I cannot adapt 
my performances to each separate machine,” and 
adds, “I am in favor of artists being heard by the 
masses.” It is a safe prediction that when the radio 
and talkies shall be mechanically and acoustically 
perfect—and the recording companies shall be gen- 
erous enough in their payments to performers—prac- 
tically all the great musical artists will in time be 
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heard through those mediums. Meanwhile, the 


masses are patient and hopeful. 
ed a 

Many of our authors write 5,000 to 6,000 words 

day, and yet the ideal libretto for an American 
opera has not yet been achieved. 

ie “ae 

The ambush tree in Africa grows so fast that it 
attains its full height in two years. Many young 
vocal students imagine that in the singing career 
they can be like the ambush tree. 

A Chinese Methuselah, 252 years old, is reported 
in the Pekin papers. He probably remembers when 
in his childhood the critics called Bach’s music 
“ultra modern.” They were right. It still is. 

Gas 

Le Chapeau de paille d’Italie (The Italian Straw 
Hat), by Jacques-Ibert, will be produced at Amster- 
dam some time this season. It is to be hoped that 
critical rain will not shower upon the musical head- 
gear. 

“One of the most curious fish found in European 
waters,” says an exchange, “is the red gurnard, 
which emits a sound like a crow.” After this it 
would be appropriate to say “poor fish” about cer- 
tain singers. 

rey ee 

Duisburg, in Germany, will have a brilliant season 
of guest conductors this winter, including Von 
Schmeidel, Abendroth, Von Hoesslin, Jochum, Schu- 
richt, Von Hausegger, Walter, Von Schillings, Scher- 
chen, and Busch. Duisburg is about the size of 
Butte, Montana. The moral is obvious. 

An English provincial paper reports inadvertently 
that Elgar is composing a new “chloral” work. We 
have heard of that kind here, too. As a matter of 
fact, however, Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius is one of 
the best two choral compositions created within the 
past few decades. The other is Parker’s Hora 
Novissima. 

Musicians who unde: restimate > the tonal future of 
radio, television, and sound movies, are utterly un- 
responsive to the signs of the times. On the other 
hand, those of the fraternity who think that the new 
mechanical agencies will do away utterly with public 
concerts, are also wrong. Both mediums are des- 
tined to survive. 


Alfred Hertz announces his last season as con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, his resigna- 
tion to take effect next spring. The MusiIcat 
CouURIER, always fond of prophesying in tonal mat- 
ters, expresses the opinion that the winter of 1930-31 
will find Fra Alfredo conducting the S. F. O. as 
usual. The directorial board of that organization 
would be foolish to lose such a fine musician as 
Hertz, and one who has done so much to lift San 
Francisco into high symphonic prominence. Perhaps 
the Hertz resignation will emphasize his significance 
and value to the sponsors of the orchestra he con- 
ducts. 

Returning from abroad, Serge Koussevitzky, now 
a 101 per cent. American, tells the interviewers that 
‘The young American composers are more interest- 
ing than the young Europeans.” To prove his point, 
Koussevitzky intends to perform four American 
works this season at his Boston Symphony con- 
certs. It remains to be seen whether the distin- 
guished conductor is right. In any event, however, 
his gesture is graceful and just. Our young com- 
posers should be heard on our representative sym- 
phony programs. Many orchestral leaders in this 
country act as though America has no composers. 
The examples selected by Koussevitzky, by the way, 
are a symphony by Aaron Copland, a tone poem by 
Werner Josten, a tone poem by Roger Sessions, and 
Broadway, by Samuel Gardner. Here’s the best of 
luck to our four young compatriots. 

Fritzi Scheff, had she lived in his time, could 
have led Ponce de Leon to the fountain of eternal 
youth and saved him all his vain laborious explora- 
tions through Florida. She knows just where it is, 
and it is not in Florida at all. She has drunk deep 
of its waters, as her performance in the title role 
of Mlle. Modiste, at the Jolson Theater revival on 
Monday night demonstrated. The chic, sprightly, 
vivacious, shifty Fritzi, who delighted our parents 
(and grandparents) with her Fifi, delighted us 
equally, or even more in her remarkable “come- 
back.” Women of her type are living paradoxes— 
they disprove the oldest and most deeply rooted 
theories and beliefs with the utmost ease. Fritzi 
has proven that there is no such thing as old age, 
or, that if there is, she knows how to keep it at 
bay. Please tell us how you do it, Fritzi? 
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Operas in the Original 


The Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
has frequently been called the greatest opera 
house in the world. In many respects it un- 
doubtedly is so. There may be isolated per- 
formances in other opera houses that are better 
than those given at the Metropolitan; there may 
be cerain features of interpretation in other 
opera houses that are superior to what Metro- 
politan audiences are offered; but as a whole 
the Metropolitan is an amazing organization, 
and to understand just how amazing it really is, 
one should glance back at the history and deve!- 
opment of operatic interpretation. 

One thing certain Americans seem to forget 
is that opera had its birthplace in Italy and that, 
for many years, opera everywhere was sung in 
Italian only. Those early Italian inventors of 
that which gradually became what we recognize 
today as opera, were bent upon the resurrection 
and revivification of the Greek drama, of which, 
so long after its downfall, there could be no 
clear perception, even in Italy. The attempt 
was important not only because it led to the de- 
velopment of opera but also because it had a 
marked influence upon the development of mu- 
sic as a whole. 

The new art form was immediately success- 
ful and made rapid strides, (rapid, that is, for 
that distant time) and in various parts of Europe 
attempts were made to create drama with music 
in one form or another. Despite this, however, 
as opera grew it came to be recognized as Italian 
and the operas, or plays with music, of othe- 
countries were considered of small importance. 

Being one of the most musical of nations, 
Germany naturally tried its hand at the new 
form, but many of the most important of these 
works were written and sung, even in Germany, 
in Italian. Germany in those days was facing 
a problem not dissimilar to that which America 
is now facing. 

The question that one must naturally ask is, 
why the matter of language was considered so 
important? The answer is, apparently, that 
the German composers felt that they could 
never hope to reign supreme in opera houses 
that were bilingual, and equally, that the Ger- 
man composers could not expect satisfactory in- 
terpretations of their works in German if the 
singers were Italian. Weber found that, although 
he was permitted to use the Italian singers in 
Dresden in the German operas, he derived no 
benefit from this, because the Italians were 
mostly unfamiliar with the German language 
and equally unfamiliar with German music. 

But now a hundred years have passed, and 
one looks back on those days with detachment 
and wonders if, after all, it might not have been 
better on the whole if German opera houses had 
not followed the American plan of carrying on 
within a single edifice two, three or more separ- 
ate, or almost separate, interlocking opera com- 
panies? For though Italian opera is wonder- 
fully well given in Europe outside of Italy, one 
cannot but agree with Elena Gerhardt’s definite 
statement, made in a recent interview printed 
in these columns, that the accent of the word dif- 
fers in spite of the best of translations, and that 
as the composer thought, so should the music be 
given. 

In so far as it is possible, this is done here in 
America, and although one may argue, and 
many do argue—one cannot but sympathize with 
their arguments—that English, being the lan- 
guage understood of the people in this country, 
should be used in opera. Yet beside that un- 
derstanding there stands as a spectre at the 
feast the danger of less perfect musical inter- 
pretations, and music is, after all, the chief pro- 
tagonist in all worthwhile opera. 

Our Metropolitan gives Italian opera in Itali- 

German opera in German, French opera 
in French, and American opera in English. 
When our American opera composers become 
so all-powerful that they sweep everything be- 
fore them, as will possibly become the case 
some day, perhaps there will be some American 
Weber who will persuade the Metropolitan to 
do what Dresden did under his guidance, with 
the result that all languages except English will 
be swept away. It would be a pity, for the fact 
stands that the Metropolitan is, indeed, one of 
the greatest opera houses in the world for the 
very reason that it is not one opera company un- 
der one musical guidance, but a number of opera 
companies with directors of different national- 
ities, Italian, German and French. 
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V eY1atien's 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


This department is rapidly being snowed under 
with contributions and letters intended as such. To 
get some clearance before the rush of the season 
starts, I shall select the most generally interesting 
missives of the huge batch and get them off my 
conscience as well as off my desk. 

First of all, there is a valued communication 
from our estimable and talented Paris representa- 
tive: 


eee Paris, September 25. 
Dear Variations: 

If you publish this Nocturne of mine (God wot, but such 
things were in the olden time) may I ask you as a gentle- 
man, even though a music critic, to see that my lines go to 
the press unaltered? 

I make this request because, many years ago, I sent in a 
many-rhymed stanza on Caruso, which the same made such 
an appeal to one of our editorial colleagues on the MUSICAL 
CourigER that he expanded into an aider and abettor of my 
literary aberration and added several little things of his 
own, in addition to a few improvements to my own lines. 

He meant it kindly, for he was full of praises for my 
verse. Yet he ended then and there any desire to write 
more verses for the Musicat Courter. I understand that 
he is no longer blue-pencilling with us, so with the removal 
of the check my clipt wings have again spread themselves 
for a flight into the blue of doggerel, enclosed herewith. 

Why should those fellows Schubert and Chopin be al- 
lowed to compose music on an unchanging bass note, “Ber- 
ceuse,” “Cradle Song,” and I denied the privilege of_pre- 
serving one rhyme? My task is surely the more difficult. 
However, those other fellows made up in inspiration. Let 
their work pass. . 

Kind regards, CLARENCE LUCAS. 
The Lucas lucubration, unaltered even by a single 
comma, is presented herewith: 
A NOCTURNE-MONOTONE 
(“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 
—Shakespeare. ) 
The moon is bright— 
A satellite 
Of pearly white 
With chrysolite. 


Shall T recite 

How stars ignite 
Their twinkling light 
Upon the height ? 
Can pen indite 

The glorious sight? 


An anchorite 

Or eremite, 

A Carmelite 

Or Cenobite 

Might surely slight 
The widow’s mite 
Or expedite 

His sacred rite 

On such a night ; 
And parasite 

Or proselyte 
Cosmopolite 

And acolyte 

Might re-unite 
Where smiles incite 
When friends invite 
And joys excite. 


Now dogs delight 
To bark and bite; 
Cats impolite 

Begin to fight 

And, wrong or right, 
Each other smite. 


With hands clasped tight 
Young lovers plight 
Their hearts, despite 

The fears that blight. 
He is her knight 

Who will requite 

Her every slight. 


Sad poets write 
Their verses trite 
And morals cite 
About the might 
Of pale moonlight, 
Like dynamite, 
On appetite, 
And how the flight 
Indefinite 
Of Time gives quite 
An awful fright! 
em es 
A letter that followed its recipient to Paris, Nice, 
Chicago, and Saratoga, and finally reached him re- 


cently in New York, is the following from a noted 
veteran American conductor and vocal coach: 

at ae Elk Lake, Ore., August 6, 1929. 
Dear Variations: 
_ Like everybody else, I invariably turn to your Variations 
first, before reading the rest of the CourrerR—“cross my 
heart!” Every little while, “you say a mouthful” as for inst., 
when you said in your last issue, that, “The public loves 
dogma and avoids logic.” Substituting the word “pupils” for 
public, I shall quote you in my forthcoming book ‘Twenty 
Lectures on Voice and Vocal Pedagogy” of which more 
when published.. May 1? 

The object of this letter is not exactly to tell you what 
you already know concerning the popularity of Variations, 
but to ask you to contribute something to my book in the 
chapter on “The Influence of Nationality on Vocal Style.” 
I mean to compile a list of the very foremost American song 
writers, giving their names, men and women, and to add the 
greatest, best, finest song of each. Could you work in such 
a list, as it comes to your mind, in your column? 

Barring that, could you or would you be so extremely kind 
as to dictate such a list to your secretary and have her send 
it to me here at Elk Lake, Oregon? 

Or barring that, how would it be, if you ask your readers, 
singers especially, to contribute to such a list by sending to 
the MusicaL Courier their one choice of the best songs of 
their favorite American composers ? 

Incidentally, such a list should help in raising the stand- 
ard of American song writers, as also that of the American 
section of our recitals. 

Another query, as you seem to know and remember every 
musician of note: Could you give me the name of the Amer- 
ican girl with the Eiffel Tower voice, the protegee of Mas- 
senet, for whom he wrote Esclarmonde? I would like to 
include her in my list of American singers who have held 
prominent positions at the Paris opera houses, to be used 
in my book on Voice and Vocal Pedagogy. 

Thanking you for your kind cooperation, I remain grate- 
fully yours for many a smile and pleasant half hour, 

F. X. ARENS. 

P. S.: I am inclosing a true anecdote for Variations, 
hoping that it may suit Your Royal Highness. 

nme 

“Many years ago,” runs the Arens anecdote, “I 
and two pupils were camping on lovely Lake 
Obabika in Northern Canada. After supper two 
Indians came paddling from across the lake in their 
birch-bark canoe to pay a visit to our Indian guides. 
Meanwhile the Aurora Borealis had begun to send 
its shafts of multi-colored electric flames to the 
zenith; and it was a weird sight to watch the visitors 
return to their camp amid the ever-changing reflec- 
tion of the northern light on the waters of Obabika. 
“Suddenly, their voices were wafted to us, raised 
: eg , ooo 5 
in song. ‘Ah,’ I exclaimed, ‘if only Krehbiel were 
with us to hear a genuine Indian song.’ ‘The late 
Krehbiel, be it noted, at that time the dean of New 
York critics, was an ardent champion of Indian and 
Negro elements as a basis for a distinctly American 
type of composition. And so, thrilled through 
and through, we listened with bated breath for the 
expected outpouring of the Indian soul evoked no 
doubt by the northern lights, the bonfire of the 
Great Spirits. And what do you think we heard? 
‘There will be a hot time, a hot time, in the old 
town tonight.’ Tableau!” 

a 

Neither Mr. Arens’ honeyed words nor his con- 
tribution of an anecdote shall induce me to commit 
myself to any such list as he desires. I am entirely 
too weather beaten and wily for that. Bitter ex- 
perience has taught me never to give out for publi- 
cation comparative lists of any persons or things 
musical. Not even if, Heaven forbid, all the Amer- 
ican composers were dead, would I record such a 
compilation, for their ghosts might arise to torment 
me forevermore. 

If the readers of the MusitcAL Courter would 
like to send in their data, let them forward it to Mr. 
Arens in care of this office. 

Even the invitation to write the article on The 
Influence of Nationality on Vocal Style, makes me 
pause in trepidation, for the European peoples are 
joining America and England in the movement for 
permanent peace and I could not have it on my con- 
science to start another world war. 

However, this I am cheerfully willing to say: the 
“Eiffel Tower” singer to whom Mr, Arens refers 
was Sibyl Sanderson, a very beautiful woman, and 
Massenet not only wrote Esclarmonde for her but 
also Thais. Furthermore, she inspired Saint-Saens, 
too, to compose his Phryné in her honor and she 
created the role at the Paris Opera Comique in 1893. 
She sang at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1895 
and 1898, without duplicating here the successes 
she achieved in Europe. The critics of this city 
found her voice to be limited in volume, of pure 
quality, but lacking in emotional warmth. Our 
American composers, lacking the gallantry of Mes- 


sieurs Massenet and Saint-Saéns, failed to write any 
operas for Mme. Sanderson. She died in Paris in 
1903. 
np Re 

Following the termination of his successful master 
class in Los Angeles last summer, Alberto Jonas and 
his madam betook themselves on a jaunt through 
California and wound up for a rest in the Canadian 
Rockies. Jonas writes that in the Chinese quarter 
of Victoria, B. C., he saw two characteristic signs 
posted in neighboring shops and copied them in the 
belief that they would interest the readers of Varia- 
tions. 

This Very Best Fine Kind 

Jasmin Tea 
Sun he dry him. No Fe 
you all Time Say 


nice Leave 
Just all same 


‘rment. 
Pure. 


Very 


How You Turtle Keep 

Put him Tank maybe Big Jar all same Moderate 
Temperature by all mean avoid Freezing. Inside 
Tank put small Log or stone. Turtle love come sur 
face, rest on something. You savy? 

Feed him Raw Liver, Raw Beef, Fishee, Chop fine 
all same Melican Chop Sewey, also any Insect, Worm, 
Earwig, Slug, Lettuce, spinachie, green Grassie, so on 
vely good. Always give him water drink. All Same 
Everybody Happy. 

TEEN GORE 


nRR 

From deepest if not darkest Russia, comes the at- 
tached arresting communication from the former 

3oston representative of the MusicaL Courter: 
Dear 

“Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” On its way 
down the Volga, a few weeks ago, the American Delegation 
to Russia stopped at Kazan and the local reception com- 
mittee had arranged a concert to take place on our ship. 
Since Kazan is the capital of the Tartar Republic, I had 
reasonable expectation of hearing some interesting native 
music. Imagine my consternation, however, when on be- 
holding the program, I found that that of the six orchestral 
numbers to be played, all had been written recently by = 
young conductor of the orchestra. This is economical, to be 
sure; but I assure you the contribution to music was negli- 
gible. It was all derivative—not, unfortunately, from the 
folksongs in which the region abounds, but from orthodox 
Western patterns, and all pretty dull. The moral is plain 

They did things better down in Tiflis, where the Georgian 
powers-that-be gave us the most interesting entertainment 
of the trip, the program including singing, dancing or in 
strumental numbers by representatives of the many different 
nationalities which inhabit that quasi-Oriental corner of 
Russia. 

But for high yield in net music give me the Vienna Opera 
with the Vienna Philharmonic in the pit, as the combination 
functions in Salzburg these days under the able leadership of 
such conductors as Franz Schalk and Clemens Kraus. One 
does not easily forget such performances of Rosenkavalier 
and Don Juan as I have been enjoying in the Festspielhaus 
lately. I wish I could remember the names of the artists who 
sang Donna Anna and Don Octavio in Don Juan; but both 
are Hungarians—and you know those Hungarian names. 
However, they did some first class singing—judged by any 
standards. A name easy to recall is that of Adele Kern, the 
charming Sophie of Rosenkavalier and the piquant Zerlina 
of Don Juan, and giving superlatively fine performances in 
both—vocally and histrionically 

Another name you will hear more of later is Stephan As- 
kenase, an uncommonly gifted young Polish pianist who 
was a very successful soloist at one of the orchestral con- 
certs, playing Prokofieff’s songful but over-long third piano 
concerto, 

I hope this finds you on the crest and not facing more 
than 2,000 concerts and operas for the season. 

Sincerely yours, Jack COoLes. 


ee 


Martha Martin, of New York, who 
have been a subscriber to the Musicar 
some years and appreciate the privilege,” 
by inclosing a poem written for this paper and called: 


Variations: 


writes, “| 
CourRIeER for 
shows it 


CHoptn’s PRELUDE IN F 
Hark! here and there among the trees, 
The faintest, softest, balmiest breeze 
Steals to the fern-filled grove below, 
Where lillies-of-the-valley grow: 
Gently she tips each flowerbell, 

When lo! along the shady dell 

Such liquid, elfin tones are heard, 
That silence every listening bird! 
Tones steeped in fragrance rich and rare, 
Resounding through the enchanted air, 
So exquisite to mortal ears, 

It seems the music of the Spheres! 
This CHOPIN caught along the f 
The unsurpassed—PRELUDE in “F” 


2 gg 8 

When I was in Chicago last summer, Alfred V. 
Frankenstein, young and able musical literateur, 
quoted for me some highly amusing lines of verse 
regarding two eminent music critics of that city, 
Messrs. Hackett and Gunn. asked Mr. Franken 
stein to send the verses to me in New York, and he 
has done so, with this comment: “The poem you 
asked for is inclosed. It is by ‘B. L. T.’ who, as 
you may know, was Bert Leston Taylor. He founded 
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and for years conducted the ‘Line O’Type’ column 
in the Chicago Tribune. The poem comes from a 
rather rare little book of his called “Motley Meas- 


ures.” It runs like this: 


‘Now when I read old Doctor Hackett 
Upon the operatic racket, 

I murmur, as I tear my hair, 

‘Oh gee, I wish that I’d been there!’ 


“But when I turn to Doctor Gunn 
And read of what was sung and done, 
| rearrange my hair and say, 
‘Oh gosh, |’m glad I stayed away!’ 
an Jn 
The columnists in the dailies occasionally get 
musical comment into their departments. Walter 
Winchell says in the Daily Mirror (October 3) that 
he cannot find a word about jazz in the six volumes 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; and 
Russell Crouse has this in his Evening Post reflec- 
tions of October 3: “Charles Pike Sawyer doesn’t 
quite understand it, but, anyway, he recently received 
tickets to a concert in the envelope of a casualty in- 
surance company.” 
| nn 
This week’s overture at the Capitol Theater is en- 
titled Rachmaninoffiana and is a Bunchuk-Zeitlin 
arrangement of the most popular melodies by the 
popular Russian composer pianist. I shall give you 
a single guess to name one of the works in the ar- 
rangement. 
zn RP ® 
Schonberg is on hand with a new opera called 
From Today Until Tomorrow. After all, he seems 
not to be as futuristically modern as has been sup- 
posed, or he would have called his production, From 
Tomorrow Until Day After Tomorrow. 
RR 
The Jews celebrated their New Year last week, 
the 5690th as recorded in the Hebraic calendar. The 
race has achieved remarkable things in its admitted 
existence of nearly 6,000 years, but in spite of the 
general belief that Jews are inherently musical, they 
have failed to put forth one composer who ranks 
with Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Wagner, 
Chopin, Brahms or Strauss. Now let the mail bury 
this desk. 
2 eR ® 
Toscanini, musical traffic disturber. In the opinion 
of many listeners he violated the speed limit in the 
second and fourth movements of Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony at the opening concert of the Philharmonic 
last week. I didn’t mind, however; for me, the 
sooner a performance of that piece ends, the better, 
with the exception of the imperishably beautiful 
\llegretto. My preferences in the Beethoven sym- 
phonic repertoire now have narrowed themselves 
down to Nos. 3, 5, and 9, with the Allegretto Scher- 
zando of No. 8 thrown in for good measure. 
2 RnR ® 
Anyone looking for the musical page of the New 
York Times last Sunday probably thought he had 
reached it when he saw the large pictures of Dam- 
rosch, Sousa, Stokowski, Hadley, and Toscanini, It 
was the radio page, however. Get aboard the band 
wagon, brethren. 
ZR ® 
Raconteur—“There once was an Irishman—” 
O’Houlihan—‘Yes, and his name was John Mc- 
Cormack.” 
2 Rm ® 
St. John Ervine, the dramatic critic, says sadly: 
“Women ruined the theatre.” Well, at any 
rate, they have built up the musical recital business. 
a 


have 


From the Sun of September 30: 

\ hint for residents of New York who suffer under radio 
loud speakers is contained in the report of a recent court 
case at Adelaide, Australia. A debtor in an unsatisfied judg- 
ment summons, asked to give full details of his income, re- 
plied quaveringly : “Well, your Worship, I'm getting rations 
and the bloke next door pays me five bob a week not to 
play my cornet.” The nuisance value of a loud speaker may 
yet be exploited. 

\ a 

Moving picture audiences are improving. A reli- 
able report reaches me that last Friday evening, 
October 4, at Warner’s Theater, there was shown 
and sung an excellent sound film depicting the open- 
ing from Faust, done in costume. The in- 
formant “The tenor, Edward Johnson, sang 
with exquisite effect. His voice records marvelously 
well and his delicate tones, his ringing high ones, his 
perfect phrasing and diction, brought enthusiastic 
applause from the crowded house. Then followed 
another number in which a girl, accompanied by 
piano, sang one of the prevalent ditties of the 
moment called, | Found the Man Who’s Got What 
| Want, or some similar title. The vulgarity of the 
text, the raucous voice and inartistic delivery of the 


scene 


Says: 
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vocalist, and the musical cheapness of the composi- 
tion, apparently came as a shock to the listeners who 
had just heard the beautiful melodies of Faust and 
the finished singing of Johnson. When the last 
note of, | Found the Man, etc., had died out, a verit- 
able storm of hissing broke from the audience. I 
never before experienced the like at a moving picture 
entertainment. It must be that our movie patrons, 
often called morons, are better judges of real art 
than the uncouth producers who put such a common 
act on the same bill with the inspiring performance 
of Edward Johnson.” 

mR 

Here is exclusive and sensational musical news: 
| spent the other evening with Godowsky (looking 
in robust health after his recent illness), Saperton, 
Tiomkin, and Bie, and not a word of derogatory 
comment on other pianists did I hear. 

neRme*, 

Severe Samuel Chotzinoff, in The World, chides 
Paris as follows: “The Parisians, interested only in 
the up-to-the-minute, superficial juggling with notes 
by untalented persons who look upon music as the 
easiest of ‘games,’ or affecting ‘arty’ reverence for 
Mozart and Beethoven and one or two other ‘classics,’ 
have turned their otherwise incomparable city into a 
musical desert.” There certainly must be something 
to say in defense of the Parisians but at the moment 
I cannot recall what it is. 

eR PF 


“The trouble with music today is that it has grow- 
ing pains,” is admitted by a prominent modernist. 
Another diagnosis would be that it has rheumatism. 


eRe 


Some added Commandments for playing chords 
on the piano— 

Eleventh Commandment—Thou shalt. play staccato 
chords, staccato. 

Twelfth—Thou shalt not end a piece with wrong 
chords. 

Thirteenth—Thou shalt not make an arpeggio of 
every chord thou playest. 

Fourteenth—Thou shalt not cause harmonic chaos 
through false pedaling of chords. 

Fifteenth—Thou shalt not enduringly and disgust- 
ingly strike the left hand before the right when play- 
ing double chords. 

Sixteenth—Thou shalt not allow the fifth finger 
of thy left hand to slip from the lowest note of a 
chord; nor shalt thou allow the fifth finger of thy 
right hand to slip from the highest note of a chord. 

Seventeenth—Thou shalt, if thou art unable to 
observe the previous Commandments, give up the 
piano and devote thyself to the cornet. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——— oe 
THE COOLIDGE FESTIVAL 

The chamber music festival just held in Washing- 
ton by the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, and under the directorship of Carl Engel, 
chief of the music division of the Library of Con- 
gress, is probably the only recognition that the 
United States Government gives, either directly or 
indirectly, to musical interpretative art. The fact 
that these concerts are held in the Library of Con- 
gress gives them a sort of official status. 

Our Government has been curiously hesitant in 
following the example of foreign governments in 
supporting music. We have no national opera house, 
no national symphony orchestra, no national con- 
servatory of music. We have had in the past and 
still have some Marine bands, and there have been 
times when the Marine band was famous. It seems 
customary, however, that as soon as the Marine band 
becomes artistically important it ceases to be a na- 
tional institution. 

However this may be, we have to congratulate 
ourselves that these chamber music festivals are 
held, and it is nice to have them indirectly sponsored 
by our Government. Certainly when our Government 
makes such a start as this, it shows an exalted taste, 
or at least it would be showing an exalted taste if it 
had anything to do with it, that is somewhat akin 
to the royal courts of old, which also sponsored 
chamber music, and, in those good old days, the com- 
posers of chamber music. Mrs. Coolidge has also 
been giving encouragement to composers of chamber 
music by her annual very substantial prizes to com- 
posers, and support to interpreters of chamber music 
by employing those who play at these concerts, many 
of whom she has been instrumental in bringing over 
from abroad. 

Whether the chamber music festival is held at 
Washington or at Pittsfield, it seems to those who 
have the privilege of being invited to attend it some- 
what in the light of a pilgrimage to a musical Mecca 
or to an American Bayreuth. 
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INTERESTING FIGURES 


Following is the official 1929 valuation of New 
York’s theaters (for purposes of taxation), as 
printed in the New York Sun of October 1: 


Columbia 

Carnegie Hall 
New Amsterdam 
Rialto 
Forty-fourth Street 
Booth-Shubert 
Astor 

Gaiety 

Globe 


$3 


Century 

Al. Jolson 

Loew's State 

Lincoln Square 
Times-Apollo 

Earl Carroll 

Metropolitan Opera House 
Knickerbocker 

Casino 

Ziegfeld 

Roxy’s 

Erlanger 

Majestic 

Royal 

Masque 

Chanin 

Mansfield 

Biltmore 

Forrest 

Ambassador 

Music Box 

Imperial 

Empire 950,000 
Guild 860,000 


It will be seen that the Metropolitan Opera House 
heads the list in value, being assessed at $6,300,000. 
Loew’s State comes next with $5,150,000. Roxy’s 
is worth $4,550,000. Carnegie Hall $2,900,000. 
Curiously enough, the Paramount, which must be 
one of the most valuable, is omitted from the list. 
In almost every case there has been a substantial in- 
crease in value since last year. 

The list totals well over $140,000,000, a figure 
which is only a small indication of the vastness of 
the “show” business of New York City, or to be 
more exact, Manhattan. In addition to the mort- 
gage interest, taxes, rentals and upkeep of these 
buildings New York’s pleasure-seeking public pays 
expenses of advertising, royalties, salaries of actors, 
musical artists, film producers and- operators, ticket 
speculators, office forces, musicians, stage hands, 
electricians, etc.; and when all those items are paid 
a handsome profit has to be provided for the pro- 
ducers and managers—not to mention the little ten 
per cent on the gross intake that goes to the govern- 
ment by way of a luxury tax. 

Verily “New York s’amuse” extensively and ex- 
pensively. It is gratifying to the MusicaL Courier, 
which is the representative of those that are furnish- 
ing the most edifying type of entertainment to New 
Yorkers, namely the musical artists. Doubly grati- 
fying because these artists (largely through the 
efforts of the MustcAL Courter) are getting a very 
tidy proportion of the vast sum that is thus spent 
each season. 
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A MUSICAL COURIER READER FOR 
THIRTY-NINE YEARS 

W. O. Forsyth, distinguished Canadian pianist, 
teacher and composer, writes to the MusICAL 
Courier, from Toronto, under date of Septem- 
ber 29: 

... I have taken the Musicat Courier, as a regu- 
lar subscriber, since 1890—thirty-nine years! I have 
read every issue of your paper during that time. 

“I knew your former editors personally, and I 
know Leonard Liebling and Alvin L. Schmoeger ; 
the former I regard as one of the best literary artists 
on this Round Globe. He is an admirable writer, 
critic, and fine musician, 

“T would as soon do without a meal a day for a 
year as to be without the weekly visits of the Musi- 
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ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 
Alfred Wallenstein, of Chicago, new first cellist 
of the Philharmonic, formerly in the same position 
with the Chicago Orchestra, played the difficult cello 
obligato in Richard Strauss’ Don Quixote at the 
first of this season’s concerts, under Toscanini. The 
young American cellist was received with the un- 
stinted approval of public and press for his distin- 
guished work. “American positions for Americans” 
has long been preached by the MusicaL Courier, 
and, as in the case of Wallenstein, we have worthy 

candidatés here, let the good work go on. 





Pe eS 
PIRATES 


In these days when so much is being written about 
ethics in matters of music, it may not be amiss to 
ask what name should be applied to those men and 
women who steal pupils from deserving teachers and 
schools. Are the purloiners not really pirates? 

Many communities harbor such persons. How do 
they work? Some of them go to a school, sit in the 
waiting room during registration week, make friends 
with a girl or boy, and then whisper : 
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“Are you registered?” 

“Not yet, I am waiting for the head of the school.” 

“With whom do you intend to study ?” 

“With So and So.” 

“Oh, then, you are a pianist ?” 

“Yes Tam,” 

“Have you been studying long?” 

‘Four or five years.” 

“You must be quite advanced then. 

yu come from?” 

“From the West.” 

“With whom did you study there?” 

“With Mr. Byjones.” 

“T have heard of him as a very fine pianist. 
he advise you to come here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he select your teacher for you 

“No, but he mentioned his name among the fore- 
most in this city.” 

“Well, you know, I thought to register under that 
man, but I understand he has been so busy this sum- 
mer that he is a little over-worked and yesterday a 
friend of mine told me to go to Mr. Bysmith, who has 
a private studio in a nearby building. I thought 
much of going there. Would you like to go with 
me and see what he has to offer ?” 

Then the pirate and the prospective student leave 
together and often the pupil registers with the other 
teacher, while the pirate gets free lessons in lieu of 
a commission, or what is more ofteri the case, is paid 
cash at the end of the term, or in advance. Does this 
come under the head of ethics? 

The experience just related does not emanate 
from our imagination. It actually occurred, but 
would not be mentioned here had the same thing not 
been reported to us as happening several times within 
recent days, regarding not only piano teachers, but 
also vocal, violin, and other pedagogues. The names 
of some of the pirates are known to the MusIcaL 
COURIER. 

One case is particularly flagrant. The pirate sat 
in the vestibule of a certain studio building awaiting 
a young woman as she came from her vocal lesson 
on the sixth floor. The pirate approached his prey 
as follows: 


Where do 


Did 


Phe 


“Oh, I see that you are taking lessons from Mr. 
Lybrown. Excellent teacher, but I listened at the 
door and though you know your arias very well, you 
really need voice placement. Your teacher has a 
big name as a vocalist even though he made his repu- 
tation as a conductor, if I am not mistaken. What 
you really need is to go to a real master of singing. 
I take voice lessons and if you want me to introduce 
you to my teacher on the seventh floor, I am sure he 
would give you a private hearing,- for which no 
charge would be made.” 

The gullible one consented and the teacher on the 
seventh floor received the two young women most 
amiably. He knew that his hawk had caught a 
pigeon. 

“This is Miss So and So. 
to her. I believe she needs your tutelage. 
present studying with Mr. Bybrown.” 

“Ts that so? A very excellent teacher and a good 
friend of mine for whom I have the utmost respect. 
Now what do you want me to do? Pass on your 


I want you to listen 
She is at 
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MUSICIANS — 


Do not become the victims of high powered salesmen who represent all sorts of 
advertising schemes that cost you money for which 
you get nothing in return. 


DO NOT FALL VICTIMS TO THE KIND OF 
{ Who pretend that they can get items about you printed in the dailies. 


Your own observation of the dailies and other papers should prove to 
you that these stories are not printed ; 


PRESS AGENTS | 


CAUTION! 





( Of diminutive size and without influence whose limited amount of print- 
ed space should prove to you that they cannot carry adequate news re- 
Such publications are of no value and are published as a means 
of extracting money from unsuspecting musicians who are lured by boast- 
. ing, bragging, and untruthful solicitors ; 


PUBLICATIONS 1 ports. 





MANAGERS 


Of no standing who are not equipped by knowledge, reputation, or ex- 
perience to compete with established offices and organizations ; 





DIRECTORIES 


Which bury your name between covers that are never opened. 
published solely to get your money and enrich those who publish them. 


They are 





Do not be afraid to say 


i 
| 
i 


GENUINE ADVERTISING SERVICE IS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 


| and 

; GENUINE SERVICE DOES NOT CONSIST MERELY OF PROMISES 
| THAT ARE NEVER FULFILLED 

i 
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voice? If you think it is fair to my friend, I will 
listen to you.” 

The young singer “passed the test” after which 
she was told that her teacher had taken good care of 
her but here and there she was addicted to wrong 
things that all the pupils of that teacher were doing. 

“It is regrettable, for you really have a remarkable 
voice and I am sure you should do well. I could do 
wonders for you.” 

The prey fell and left her teacher to register with 
the one on the seventh floor. The pirate received 
her commission. 

The name of the teacher on the sixth floor, and 
that of the pirate, are known to the writer of these 
lines; the name of the student is known, and the 
name of the teacher on the seventh floor is known. 
The manager of the building was notified, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to report that he no longer permits 
such pirates to sit outside the studios waiting for 
victims. A private detective sees that they leave the 
building unless they are able to give a good excuse 
for their loitering about the halls or vestibules dur- 
ing practice hours. yD 

—? 


PAID MUSICIANS IN CHURCH 

The Santa Ana (California) Times occasionally 
asks questions of its readers and others, and the re- 
plies are interesting. Not long ago the question was: 
“Might churches that now spend considerable sums 
for music, better devote the money to furthering mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad?” Some of the 
replies are wonderful. One lady has a brother who 
is a missionary in India, who needs money constant- 
ly, and the lady is in favor of sending it to the mis- 





sionaries instead of indul 

other is from an Evangelist who says that there are 
increasing complaints that churches spend too much 
on choirs where one good song leader would be more 
satisfying and economical. Is it possible that these 
two good people are swayed by personal economic 
considerations ? 

One lady says: “Good music brings us more in 
tune with the Almighty than almost anything else, 
whether it be secular or religious.” Another reply 
is: “If anything, I think the churches should spend 
more for music. This is an age of entertainment and 
the more attractive a church program can be made 
the more people will attend church.” According to 
this view, we ought to put Roxy in charge of national 
church entertainment, and get the people into the 
churches. 

Another reply says: “People who love music will 
go to church if the music is good.” Another reply 
says: “No, there is not too much money spent on 
music. It is more important to inspire those in the 
congregation than to go out and get more to lose 
them later.” 

It is surprising indeed that so many different opin- 
ions could be expressed upon apparently so simple 
a subject. The ideal is, of course, congregational 
singing as much as possible, combined with singing 
of a good choir properly conducted and accompanied. 
The ideal would scarcely seem to include music in 
church merely for the sake of entertainment, or for 
the purpose of attracting the congregation. Unfor- 
tunately, the ideal cannot always be lived up to, and 
some churches feel that they must compromise so as 
to attract audiences. It is a matter that every church 
must decide for itself. , 
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Music In Prison 


GreaAT MEApow Prison BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Comstock, N. Y., September 11, 1929. 
Editor, Musica Courier: 
Dear Sir: 

Your kind letter of the ninth of Septem- 
ber has reached me here and I wish to thank 
you for your interest and regret deeply that 
our first letter reached you too late for you 
to visit Comstock with His Royal High- 
ness Archduke Leopold. I know it would 
have been an interesting experience for both 
you and him. It occurred to me after mail- 
ing the letter that you might leave Saratoga 
after the races, but mailed the letter in the 
hope that you would remain at your cottage 
for a few days longer. However, I trust 
when at some future date you will be in this 


neighborhood you will call on us and I want 
to assure you that we shall be happy to see 
you and play for you as well as we can. 

The band and orchestra work is very in- 
teresting and I am happy to say that the co- 
operation extended to me—as an inmate and 
as the director of these musical activities— 
not only by the inmates but by the officials 
as well has made it a worthwhile and satis- 
factory work. You will realize that most of 
the men are amateurs and with very few ex- 
ceptions none have played professionally, and 
they have worked hard and diligently and do 
so every day in order to attain perfection in 
music and absorb every knowledge of music 
and musical literature and composition and 
theory that comes their way. 

Besides the band and orchestra, we en- 
courage singing, solo playing and every other 
form of music. 

The cooperation’ extended to us has not 
only come from the officials and the inmates 
but also in a large measure from kind and 
interested individuals and firms on the outside 
world. We have been greatly handicapped 


for instruments and accessories and never 
have we yet been turned down for any re- 
quest made. We have a wonderful violinist 
here who for some months was without an 
instrument, and by writing to Friedrich & 
Bros., of 5 East 57th Street, we received a 
wonderful letter from Mr. William Friedrich 
and a few days later a splendid instrument 
which is bringing happiness and joy not only 
to our excellent violinist but also to the in- 
mate body as a whole. It is such coopera- 
tion, dear Mr. Liebling, that means so much 
for the success of our endeavors. 

Just now we feel deeply the need of a 
piano and some time ago communicated with 
a well known piano concern, because our 
pianist, who is a former professional—one 
of the very few—always used such an in- 
strument, but to date we have had no word 
from them, although we have not given up 
hope as yet. The piano is a much needed 
instrument not only for our orchestra, but 
also for all our other musical activities. 

The publishers of the country are very gen- 
erous to us and hardly a day goes by that we 


do not receive music in all forms. Some 
days ago Mr. John Philip Sousa sent us a 
collection of band and orchestra music. 

The manufacturers of musical accessories 
have cooperated with us in a really high de- 
gree and we wish to take this opportunity to 
say that the success we have attained is 
largely due to this assistance extended to us 

As I said in a previous letter, the MusIcaL 
Courter has been of enormous help to us all 
and is looked eagerly forward to each week 
as a great source of education and musical 
news. 

Thanking you again for your really fine 
letter and hoping some time in the near 
future to have the pleasure of playing host 
to you, we beg to remain, extending to vor 
your associates and through you to His High 
ness the Archduke of Austria, our best wishes 
and kindest regards, 


Faithfully yours, 
GreEAT MEADow Prison BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA, 
Jack Mittleman, Director. 
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Worcester Celebrates Seventieth Festival 


(Continued from page 29) 


Worcester audience of Mr. Josten’s Ode, a 
work rich in beautiful and harmonic effects. 
Mr. Josten creates, with fine skill, modern 
dissonances that are yet melodic and artistic 
and reflect the emotional character of the 


cantata. A difficult work, it needs a highly 


Wagner 
ALBERT STOESSEL, 
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rich 


succeeded 


bring out the 


Stoessel 


sensitized conductor to 
tonal qualities, and Mr 
in giving a thrilling and thoroughly impres- 
sive performance, with the soloists adapting 
themselves to the demands of the work with 
gratibying effect 

Another opportunity for 
chestra honors came in The 
wulf, by. Howard Hanson, 
for the first time. The 
nity of this 


chorus and or- 
Lament for Beo- 
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appealing color effects, were carefully 
brought out in the rendition by Mr. Stoessel. 

The final number consisted of the chorale, 
prize song and finale from Die Meistersinger 
(Wagner), in which Mr. Patton again sang 
splendidly, as did also Judson House, tenor, 
whose part was most difficult but who ac- 
quitted himself creditably. 

SEcoND CONCERT 

The Marmein Dancers—Miriam, Irene and 
Phyllis—were soloists at the second concert, 
bringing to the festival the first dancing pro- 
gram in all the years of its presentation, and 
the management was repaid with a more 
than capacity audience. The art of dancing, 
forth by the Marmeins, surely ap- 
proaches the level of sublime music in its 
delicacy. 

Monsigny’s Chaconne et 
poem, The Isle of Enchantment, by 
Louis Gruenberg, and the Gustav Holst Jap- 
anese Suite were the strictly orchestral num- 
bers of the program, and the orchestra, under 
the masterly direction of Albert Stoessel, 
gave its customary highly intelligent rendi- 
tion ol scores. 


as set 


Rigaudon; the 


tone 


Tuirp CONCERT 
One hundred and 
from the Worcester 


seventy-five children 
public schools contrib- 
uted to the chorus in The Children’s Crusade 
at the Thursday night concert. Their work 
was splendid, and the freshness of their voices 
contrasted agreeably with the trained festival 
chorus, whose balance of tone this year 
reached new levels. 

Jeannette Vreeland appeared as Allys in 
this work of Gabriel Pierne’s, and repeated 
her success of the previous evening. A new- 
comer to the Worcester enterprise was Ethel 
Fox, also a soprano, as Alain, a grateful ve- 
hicle for the particular appeal in her voice. 
In their duets, the voices of the two sopranos 
blended beautifully ; in fact, so perfectly were 
they in unison that it often gave the effect of 
exquisite voice. The clarity and bril- 
liance of Miss Vreeland’s singing, and the 
lovely, appealing and sympathetic quality of 
Miss Fox’s organ, when heard with the 
chorus of children, were an unalloyed pleas- 
ure. \rthur Hackett, tenor, appeared as the 

ur ator, and gave a performance which 
dowel his familiarity with the role. He 
made of this important part all that could be 
desired, skillfully keeping before the public 
the underlying idea of the story, while in his 
The Sea, he revealed the essential re 
ligious spirit of the work in a most impres- 
sive and effective manner. The part of the 
Old Sailor, taken by Norman Jolliffe, bari- 
tone, was adroitly sung, while the four 
Worcester soloists, Pauline Bannister and 
Helen Yngve Gibson, sopranos; Muriel Haas 
Carpenter and Lillian Martin, contraltos, as 
the Four Women, gave a singularly fine in- 
terpretation., 


one 


solo, 


FourtH CoNCERT 
Elly Ney, pianist, was the orchestral soloist 
at the Friday afternoon concert. The fire 
and temperament which has won her inter- 
national reputation were evident here when 
she played the difficult concerto for piano and 
orchestra, by Robert Schumann. A second 
group, From. the Steppes of Central Asia 
(Borodin) and Valse de Concert (Glazou- 
now), were played with deep feeling and 
superb technic. The orchestral numbers, an 
American festival overture, Chanticleer, Dan 
iel Gregory Mason; On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring, Frederick Delius, and the 
Swedish Rhapsody, Midsommarvaka, Alfven, 
under Mr. Stoessel’s expert guidance, com- 
pleted an interesting program. 
FirtH CoNncERI 
Gina Pinnera and Rose Bampton, sopranos ; 
Judson House, tenor, and Fred Patton, bar- 
itone, were the soloists at the artists’ night 
concert, an event, in quality of artists, chorus 
and musicians, that equalled any undertaking 
in recent years of the festival. Miss Pinnera 
received even greater recognition this year 
than last, and that is, perhaps, the greatest 
praise that can be offered her. She was su- 
perb in her solo numbers, by Mascagni and 
von Weber, revealing the marvelous breadth 
and scope of her voice, while, in direct con- 
rast, was her singing of Margareta in Faust, 
when her voice thrilled with the delicacy 
and softness of its tones. As Mephistophe- 
les, in the performance of Faust, Fred Pat- 
ton’s resonant voice and clear, vibrant tones 
again made his singing truly admirable; the 
baritone way always be relied upon to give 
a thoroughly satisfying performance. Rose 
Bampton, a new singer to Worcester, rose 
to the occasion in her sweet rendition of Sie- 
bel, while Mr. House sang with authority and 
musical intelligence. The work of the or- 
chestra throughout this concert was consis- 
tently fine, while the chorus is a real tribute 
to Conductor Stoessel. 
CHILDREN’S CONCERT 
The well-known children’s concert of Sat- 
urday afternoon brought the festival to a 
close. Mr. Stoessel established a precedent 
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of giving a demonstration of the percussion 
instruments, which this year met with its 
usual noisy approval from the youthful audi- 
etice. He also featured a musical tour of the 
world on his program, presenting representa- 
tive melodies from eight countries. 
Nott Ss 

Among the assemblage of musical celeb- 
rities who were present at the festival may 
be mentioned several representing Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s own field, such as Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra: Ward-Stephens, director of the Harris- 
burg Festival, and George Dunhan, conduc- 
tor of the Keene, N. H., and Fitchburg, 
Mass., Festivals. 

As is the yearly custom, a number of the 
artists sang before local schools each morn- 
Miss Pin- 
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Saturday, October 12 
Cleveland String Quartet, Town Hall (A) 
lantlors Duncan Dancers, Carnegie Hall (A and E). 
Music and Art Lovers Club, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Carnegie Hall (M) 


Sunday, October 13 


Town Hi: all (A) 


Divine, song, 
organ, Church * of the 


Lynnwood Farnam, 

Communion (A). as ; . ? 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 

Monday, October 14 

Hall (E). 
Hall » 


L). 
Church of the 


Grace 


Holy 


Carnegie 
Town 
organ, 


Emma Otero, song, 

La Argentina, dance, 

Lynnwood Farnam, 
Communion (E). 


Tuesday, October 15 
Roth Quartet, Town Hall (E) 3 ; 
Alexander Siloti and me peas ‘of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Wednesday, October 16 
Emma Redell, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Anita Tully, song, Town Hall (E). 
Thursday, October 17 
Lawrence song, Town Hail (E 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie ‘Hiall (E). 
Friday, October 18 
Town Hall (A). 
song, Washington 


Holy 


Strauss, 


Edna Zahm, song, 
Nina ‘Tarasova, 
School (E). 
Kayla Mitzi, 
Marian Nugent, 
Ernst Bacon and 
Hall (E). 
Saturday, October 19 
piano, Town Hall (A). 
The English Singers, McMillin Theater 
Harold Bauer, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Marguerite Darling, diseuse, Steinway Hall (A). 


Sunday, October 20 


Choir, Town Hall (A). 
organ, Church of the 


Irving High 
Carnegie Hall (E). 
Town Hall (E). 
Codd Luening, 


violin, 
violin, 


Ethel 


Steinway 


Katherine Bacon, , 
F ) (E). 


Russian Symphonic 
Lynnwood Farnam, 
Communion (A) 
Manhattan Symphony 
rium (E). 
Nyra Dorrancé and 
negie Hall (E). 
Max Rosen, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Monday, October 21 
Oscar Ziegler, piano, Carnegie Hall (E 
Christopher Hayes, song, Steinway Hall 
The Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the 
Communion (E) 
maeiiay, 
Town d 
g: song, Town Hall (E) 
yhia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Wednesday, October 23 
ngwood Ensemble, Town Hall (E) 
Cecile Wegmann, piano, Stcinway Hall (EF) 
Thursday, October 24 
Mary Prayner Walsh, song, Town Hall 
Edgar Shelton, piano, Town mene (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Friday, October 25 
Evans and Frazer 
(E) 
Ph tharn mic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Anne Roselle, c arnegie Hall (E) 
Saturday, October 26 
Lee Pattison, piano, Town Hall (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (M). 
Ignaz Friedman, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 
merican Symphonic Ensemble, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Raslish Town Hall (E) 


Holy 


Orchestra, Mecca Audito 


Prince Alexis Obolensky, Car 


Holy 


October 22 
Hall 


Claire 2e, song 
George 


Philadely 


stri 


(A). 


Gange, song, Town 


song, 


Singers, 


Bucharoff Work Performed 


Simon Bucharoff’s opera, The Lover’s 
Knot, was performed by the National Opera 
Club of America on October 10 at the Amer- 
ican Women’s Association of New York. 
This work is not among Mr. Bucharoff’s re- 


nera, with a string quartet { from the festival 
orchestra, Miss Fox and Mr. House, per- 
formed. 
Following the Friday evening concert, the 
artists and directors of the Worcester County 
fusical Association were dinner guests of 
I aul B. Morgan at his home. 

Roy L. Brown, manager of The Bancroft, 
also entertained at a dinner at the hotel. This 
hotel, which has always been a favorite ren- 
dezvous, this year seemed even more a part 
of the festival. Werner Josten, whose work, 
The Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, was given its 
first Worcester performance, was host to the 
artists and their friends at a reception and 
supper held at the hotel. Also given at The 
Bancroft was a ball, following the Friday 
night concert, in celebration of the seventieth 
anniversary of the festival. 





cent creations, as the first performence of it 
was given by the Chicago Opera Company 
under Campanini. This, however, only gives 
proof of the value of the work. 


Emma Redell at Carnegie Hall, 
October 16 


Emma Redell, American soprano, who for 
the past eight years has been singing abroad 
with great success in concert and opera, is 
now in New York preparing for her first 
recital in her native land. She will be 
heard at Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
October 16, with Walter Golde at the piano. 
Following an appearance in Salzburg, the 
Volksblatt declared that “in Emma Redell 
we found a singer of taste and artistic finish. 
Her sonorous soprano voice impressed her 
listeners as though it were absolutely cre- 
ated for the interpretation of dramatic mu- 
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Malatesta in Opera on the Coast 


Pompilio Malatesta, genial bass-baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is at 
present taking part in the performances of 
opera being given on the Coast by the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco opera companies. 

Mr. Malatesta’s gift for character imper- 
sonations is counted among the valuable as- 
sets of the Metropolitan Company, and it is 
with pleasure that one notices that on the 











POMPILIO MALATESTA 


After two 
’Elisir d’Amore and 


Coast he is equally appreciated. 
recent appearances of L 
the Barber of Seville splendid comments 
were published in the San Francisco dailies. 

The News made note of his performance 
in the Donizetti work: “Pompilio Malatesta 
sang the quack doctor’s catalogue of nostrums 
with a vocal alertness that might win the ad- 
miration of singers of the patter songs of 
Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

The Bulletin said: ‘Pompilio Malatesta 
was capital as Dr. Dulcamara. An excellent 
comedian and the possessor of a fine voice 
that is excellently controlled, Malatesta 
scored in his Udite, udite and shared honors 
with Schipa in the Obligato.” 

L’Italia went into greater detail as to Mr. 
Malatesta’s impersonation of the quack doc- 
tor in saying: “The magnificent but scurri- 
lous part of Dulcamara found a very able 
interpreter in the bass, Malatesta, who bril- 
liantly rendered all the characteristics. He 
was comic while still remaining correct and 
well balanced. The figure of the old charla- 
tan received from him a remarkable imper- 
sonation without the resorting to the usual 
grotesque exaggerations into which it is so 
easy to fall.” The same daily found his Don 
3artolo in the Barber an incomparable piece 
of work: “The excellent quality of this bass 
is that of obtaining comic effects and still 
remain dignified. He never transcends, ob- 
taining his aim to please with spontaneity and 
ease. ‘ 


Further Praise of Barmas’ Studies 


Adolf Busch, renowned violinist, who has 
been teaching Yehudi Menuhin, writes that 
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Issay Barmas’ Special Studies for Scales 
and Double-Stopping are excellent; that he 
has studied them himself and found them 
most useful. Arnold Rosé, of the famous 
Rosé Quartet, also praises these studies, say- 
ing: “They deserve to be widely known ; 
their great usefulness should be proclaimed.” 


Madge Daniell Artists on 
Broadway 

The Wharf Players of (Provincetown, 
Mass., presented during the summer season, 
Family First, a comedy with music, in which 
Lucy Lord was featured. Miss Lord created 
an excellent impression. She is an artist 
from the Madge Daniell studios. Another 
is Edwina Sievert, who is broadcasting week- 
ly over WAAF, Jersey City, and singing 
with the Shadow Lawn Orchestra at the 
Country Club at Rainbow Lake. 

Anne Pritchard is featured in her own act 
called Honey, and will open shortly at the 
Palace Theater. Ward Tollman, baritone, 
is rehearsing in a new musical show, Tin 
Hats. 

Other pupils will be signed up shortly by 
Madge Daniell as most of her pupils are in 
musical comedy and vaudeville productions. 
She has had a very busy summer preparing 
her artists, as there is no time to study when 
they are on the road. 
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(G. Sedivrinee, ik Nee York) 

Nights at Limehouse, a song by Harvey 
Gaul.—The words are by Thomas Burke, 
and begin 
“Black man, 

nian, 

All the lousy Orient a-loafing on the quay— 

It is good to see poems of this sort being 
more and more frequently set to music. It 
is good to see the world getting away from 
slush of sentimentalism and arriving at good 
humor. This does not mean to say that no 
other form of music should survive, but that 
certainly the world should get rid of its Vic- 
torian one-sidedness. When such words are 
set to music it must be with circumspection 
and not so much with talent as single mind- 
edness and frank acceptance of the task at 
hand. Mr. Gaul has reached this point of 
view. His music is entirely suited to the 
words, and the result is a first rate song. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Two Indian Songs, by Arthur Farwell. 
These new works, by the first, or one of the 
first, of the American Indian enthusiasts, are 
entitled A Dawn Song and The Ravens Are 
Singing. The poems are by Charles O. Roos. 
They are inspired by Indian thought, and are 
far above the average merit of poems that 
are set to music, even in these enlightened 
days. They have reached expressiveness and 
are genuinely emotional. So also is Mr. 
Farwell’s music. He has used the Indian 
idiom with which he is so familiar, and has 
supported his tunes with accompaniments of 
the florid kind that he has always felt adapt- 
ed to the harmonization of Indian melodies. 
There are many who disagree with him in 
this, many who say that he loses the Indian 
flavor by the richness of his accompaniments 
and the modern flavor of the harmonies. That 
is a matter of opinion. It seems to this re- 
viewer that the importe int thing is not to 
make Indian music but to make good music, 
and this Mr. Farwell has done. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 

Masters of the Symphony, fifth year of 
a study course in music understanding, 
adopted by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, by Percy Goetschius.— 
When William Arms Fisher sketched out 
his plans for a complete course of music 
study for non-professional music clubs, such 
as those which are members of the National 
Federation, he brought to his task the ma- 
ture knowledge and judgment of a 
man who had spent his life in music 
and in the music publishing business, 
and who knew all of the problems 
that confronted the progress of music in 
America. He laid down the law to those 
who were selected to write the books, and 
insisted upon having them done his own way. 
He designed the numbers and the lengths 
of chapters and, as far as possible, the con- 
tents of each work. The years were divided 
as they would naturally fall: first Funda- 
mentals (Gehrkens); next, From Song to 
Symphony (Mason); next, Musical Instru- 
ments (Kelley); then, history (Hamilton) ; 
and now, symphony (Goetschius), being 
historical, analytical and a guide to appre- 
ciation. It need not be said that the work 
is well done. No one in America stands 
higher in the field of musical instruction 
than Goetschius, and he has brought to this 
task—which he had obviously enjoyed—not 
only all of his great learning, but the result 
of his experience in educational work, set- 
ting things down in a simple way and not 
cluttering up his work with superfluous de- 
tails. This is a first rate book which will 
find a wide audience, both in the federated 
clubs and everywhere else where people are 
interested in music study. 
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MUSICAL 


Endowment Fund Established for 
Apollo Musical Club in Chicago 


Franz C. Bornschein Wins Swift & Co. Choral Prize—Marine Band 


Gives Concert—New Cellist for Symphony Orchestra 
—Other Notes 


Cuicaco—With the view of making the 
Apollo Musical Club self-sustaining, and 
with a desire to establish a suitable and per- 
manent memorial to its late conductor, Har- 
rison M. Wild, an endowment fund has been 
established through the efforts of a com- 
mittee of friends and co-workers headed by 
Rene Lund, to be administered through the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company. The 
trust deed that has been issued by the Trust 
Company is protected by a $2,000,000 guar- 
anty fund established by the company. 

It is the aim of the endowment committee 

of which Mr. Lund is chairman and Louise 
Harrison Slade, Mabel Sharp Herdien, B. 
Fred Wise, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Eugene 
Dressler, Olive June Lacey, and Frederica 
Gerhardt Downing are members—to raise 
a total sum of $25,000 through contributions 
and pledges and to deposit moneys so col- 
lected for investment with the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company for the Harrison M. 
Wild Endowment Fund. Later, when this 
fund has been started and is well on its way, 
it is proposed to organize a choral organiza- 
tion which will be similar to and comparable 
with the orchestral association of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. All contributions 
and pledges should be addressed to Rene 
Lund, .care of the Chicago Apollo Club. 

This is a gracious and commendable act 
m the part of these Chicago musicians in 
behalf of the Apollo Musical Club, which in 
its fifty-eight years’ existence has never had 
an endowment fund to make it self-sustain- 
ing; and inasmuch as it is the representative 
Chicago choral organization Chicagoans 
should lend their support and contribute to 
such a worthy Rene Lund, in par- 
ticular, is due a vote of thanks for his un- 
tiring efforts in establishing this long sought 
and necessary fund. 


cause 


NSCHEIN WINs Swirt PRIZE 
For the third consecutive year Franz C. 
Bornschein of Baltimore, Maryland, has won 
the $100 prize offered by the Swift & Com- 
pany Male Chorus for the best a set- 
ting to a poem, Outward Bound, by Cather- 
ine Parmenter. The judges at this ninth an- 
nual competition sponsored by the chorus 
gave honorable mention to Abram Moses of 
3altimore, and Gustav Mehner of Grove 
City, Penn. The first public performance of 
the setting is scheduled for the choral club’s 
annual concert at Orchestra Hall, March 6. 

Unitep States MARINE BAND 
The United States Marine Band, Taylor 
Branson, leader, presented a diversified pro- 
gram at Orchestra Hall on October 1, prov- 
ing to be a well trained body of musicians. 
There were numbers by Richard Wagner, 
Victor Herbert, Matthew Lake, Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin and Liszt. The assist- 
] Arthur S. Whitcomb, cor- 


ing soloists were 
netist, and Wilbur D. Kieffer, xylophonist. 


Becins Busy SEASON 
season will be a 


Bor 


Leon BENDITZKY 

From all indications the 
most active one for Leon Benditzky, promi- 
nent pianist, coach and accompanist, who has 
established himself strongly in Chicago musi- 
cal circles. Mr. Bendtizky’s time is com- 
pletely taken up throughout the season with 
numerous appearances in and out of Chicago 
as accompanist and as soloist, with his large 





piano classes, his coaching of violinists and 
singers and his radio work. 

There is such a demand for Benditzky’s 
services as assisting artist and accompanist 
by recitalists that it is remarkable how he 
finds time for his teaching, coaching and 
radio work. Nevertheless, he is kept busy 
with large piano classes at the North Shore 
Conservatory and as a coach he is in great 


LEON BENDITZKY, 


Chicago pianist, 


coach and accompanist. 


demand by professional violinists and sing- 
ers; his work in both capacities has been 
highly successful. As a member of the staff 
of radio station WGN (Chicago Tribune 
station) he broadcasts chamber music pro- 
grams daily, which bring many letters of 
enthusiastic approval. 

Cuicaco SympnHony’s New CELLIST 

Ennie Bolognini has been chosen by Fred- 
erick Stock as leader of the violoncello sec- 
tion of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Me. Bolognini, whose brother Remo, is sec- 
ond violinist of the orchestra, is well known 
in radio circles, on the concert stage and as 
a symphony player. He was lately a member 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Toscanini, and has toured on the West 
coast with the American Symphony Or- 
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chestra. Before coming to this country, Mr. 
Bolognini was well known on the concert 
stage in his native Argentina. 

Etta SPRAVKA PRESENTS PUPIL 

Mme. Ella Spravka presented her pupil, 
Adele Broz, in piano recital at Bush Con- 
servatory on October 4. Ina program com- 
prising the Beethoven C minor Concerto 
(with Mme. Spravka at the second piano), 
de Falla’s Spanish Dance, the B minor 
scherzo of Chopin and the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasy, Miss Broz showed herself a very 
gifted pianist, who has been well taught 
along sound and conscientious lines. Miss 
Broz is a shining example of the excellent 
piano method for which the name Spravka 
stands. 

FREDERICK HAywoop A VISITOR 

Among the distinguished visitors at this 
office during the past week was Frederick 
Haywood, who was on his way back from 
California, where he held a very successful 
summer class in conjunction with the Berke- 
ley University. Mr. Haywood was on his 
way back to New York to reopen his studios 
there. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The regular series of Saturday afternoon 
recitals at Kimball Hall was opened on 
October 5 with a piano recital by Mae Doel- 
ling Schmidt of the faculty. 

Karleton Hackett, of the voice depart- 
ment, and associate director of the conser- 
vatory, who spent the summer vacation in 
England, has returned and taken up his 
teaching. 

Tomford Harris, the pianist who has re- 
cently joined the faculty of the American 
Conservatory, has appeared with brilliant 
success in many concerts in both this country 
and Europe. Press notices following his re- 
cent appearance with orchestra in St. Louis 
speak with highest commendation of his 
masterly playing. 

Storm Bull, artist pupil of the American 
Conservatory piano department, who has 
been’ touring in Europe, played the Grieg 
Concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Oslo, Norway, on September 29. The 
Philharmonic of Oslo was founded in 1867 
by Grieg, who is an ancestor of Storm Bull ; 
it was conducted by him for thirteen years. 
This brilliant young pianist, who has had a 
remarkable career for a lad of fifteen, will 
return to the conservatory this month for 
further study. 

Allen Spencer’s artist pupil, LuEllen 
Schram, who holds the bachelor of music 
degree from the conservatory, has been en- 
gaged as teacher of piano at Logan College, 
Russelville, Ky. 

Ferne Mathes, mezzo contralto and artist 
pupil of Karleton Hackett and Andrew 
Shindler, pianist and accompanist, gave a 
program at the Sunday Evening Musicale at 
the North Shore Hotel, Evanston, Septem- 
ber 21. 

Luella Feiertag, soprano and artist pupil 
of the conservatory, who is touring the Pub- 
lix Theaters under the management of Bala- 
ban & Katz, is appearing this week at the 
Oriental Theater. 

CHicaGo MusicaL CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

Elva Lemon-Johnson, pupil of Leon Same- 
tini, gave a violin recital at the Cornell Col- 
lege Conservatory of Ithaca, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 25, achieving a tremendous success. 

Burdette Squire, harp student, will play a 
return engagement at the Chicago Woman's 
Federation of Decatur, Ind., on October 14. 

In preparation for Veteran’s Tag Day 
September 28, a rather unusual radio num- 
ber was given via WCFL by three students 
of the college on September 27. A sketch 
called Aftermath, dealing with the problems 
of a disabled soldier, was written by Lowell 
Shell West, dramatic art student. Mr. West 
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officiated in the sketch as lawyer for the 
defendant, Solon West as judge, and Harold 
Townsend as foreman of the jury. 

Lydia Mihm, student of Isaac Van Grove, 
was one of the six passed for the finals 
in the Civic Opera scholarship contest. 

In addition to the regular symphony or- 
chestra under the direction of Leon Sametini, 
another orchestra has been formed, which 
meets on Tuesday and Friday evenings, and 
is under the direction of Maurice Goldblatt. 
Both orchestras will give concerts during 
the season. 

Alex Pevsner, pupil of Leon Sametini, 
and Willie Goldsmith, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz, will give a program at the Woman’s 
Elks Club of Chicago Heights on October 
23, and the same young men will appear at 
Kimball Hall with Elsie Patay, October 22. 

Dolores Galloway, pupil of Max Kramm, 
has been appointed pianist for the Campus 
Co-ed Orchestra, whose engagement will 
open on November 1, at the Allerton Club. 

Mary Casey, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz, and Elizabeth Long, violinist, pupil of 
Max Fischel, appeared on a program at the 
Eleanor Club on September 29. 

Irene Dunne, and Margaret Carlisle, now 
starring in Show Boat at the Illinois Thea- 
ter, are both former students of the College, 
Miss Dunne having graduated at the Chi- 
cago Musical College some years ago. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


American Orchestral Society Re- 
sumes Activities 


Chalmers Clifton announces that there are 
now more than 110 students in the training 
orchestra of the American Orchestral So- 
ciety, of which he is director. An excellent 
corps of teachers has been chosen to aid 
Mr. Clifton in this work, with Leon Barzin, 
formerly first violist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, as associate 
conductor. The teachers include Louis Ed- 
lin, concertmeister ; Anthony Kohout, second 
violin; Leon Barzin, viola; William Duri- 
eux, cello; Fred Bevensee, bass; Arthur 
Lora, flute; Pierre Mathieu, oboe; Gustave 
Langenus, clarinet; Louis Letellier, bassoon, 
Josef Franzel, horn; Gustay Heim, trum- 
pet; Max Wockenfuss, trombone, and Al- 
fred Friese, timpani. 

Ten Tuesday afternoon concerts are to be 
given in Carnegie Hall by the training or- 
chestra of this society, and a soloist will 
appear at each of them. In pursuance of 
the plan of the society to aid music students 
in their appreciation of good music, tickets 
will be e to the colleges and schools. 
George H. Gartlan, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, again will be tendered an 
invitation for the high school students to 
attend these concerts. 

The conductor class activities, which have 
been a part of the scheduled work of the 
society during the previous years, has been 
augmented, and this season a full orchestra 
of thirty-six pieces will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the advanced student conductors for 
the purpose of giving them practical work 
in conducting under the supervision of the 
musical director. 

The classes in interpretative theory again 
will be in charge of Franklin Robinson. 
This part of the curriculum is given to the 
enrolled students of the society gratis. 
The classes, however, also are open to stu- 
dents not enrolled in the training orchestra 
by the payment of a small fee. 


Roth Quartet to Play for 
Bohemians 


The Roth Quartet will play at the first 
regular monthly meeting of the Bohemians 
this season, appearing October 14. 
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Oliver Stewart Returning 


Oliver Stewart left Williamstown, Mass., 
by motor for New York on September 28, 
having fully recuperated from his recent 
operation. He anticipates a busy season. 

Mr. Stewart will sing in Manchester, 
N. H., on November 15, appearing as tenor 
soloist at the Practical Arts Auditorium for 
Business and Professional Women’s Club; 
the proceeds of the concert will be used for 
the scholarship fund. Marie Healy, color- 
tura soprano, and Rolland Tapley, violinist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will 
also appear on the same program. 

On February 11 he will sing at the Ridge- 
wood Women’s Club, a result of his success 
at the Chaminade Club in Yonkers last 
March. He will also sing for the Clio and 
the Eclectic Clubs at the Hotel Astor. Mr. 
Stewart will appear as guest artist at All 
Soul’s Universalist Church, Brooklyn, dur- 
ing the coming season; Randolph Hanson is 
the musical director of this church. Mr. 
Stewart has been offered the leading tenor 
part in The Gypsy Baron, music by Johann 
Strauss, which is to be given by the Little 
Theater Opera Company. 


Katherine Bacon’s New York 
Recital, October 19 


Katherine Bacon, English pianist, will give 
her first New York recital of the season at 
Town Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 19. 
She will open her program with the Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue by Bach, followed 
by, four Ballades of Chopin; Brahms’ ca- 
priccio in B minor, op. 76, No. 2; intermezzo 
in E major, interrhezzo in C major and 
rhapsody in E flat, and conclude with Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exposition. Miss 
Bacon opened her busy concert season with 
a recital at Elmira, N. Y., on October 10. 


Dornay-Culp Open New Studio 


Louis Dornay, tenor, voice specialist and 
dramatic coach, and Betsy Culp, pianist and 
authority on German Lieder, have opened 
a new studio in the west nineties in New 
York. 

Familiar figures in New York music cir- 
cles for many years, both Mr. Dornay and 
Mme. Culp are well known for their recital 
and operatic work and are recognized as 
teachers of the first order. This season 
weekly student musicales will be held at the 
studios each Sunday afternoon. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
reminded this writer of the late Isadora in 
many of the things she did and how she did 
them. At times, too, her very facial expres- 
sions were startlingly reminiscent of the il- 
lustrious dancer. Her work had breadth, 
sincerity and dignity. As one watched her 
young disciples, he realized that this adopted 
daughter of Isadora, is ideally equipped to 
carry on the teaching of the school—and has 
made the work, perhaps, a little easier to 
understand. 

The program opened with three move- 
ments from the Schubert symphony in C 
major, followed by three etudes by Scriabin, 
danced by Irma, some Chopin, and Strauss’ 
Southern Roses, charmingly interpreted by 
the ensemble. The groups of Gretchaninoff 


folk songs, sung as well as danced by the 


girls, again met with great favor. The girls’ 
voices have been unspoiled in what little 
training they have received, and blend in a 
most fascinating manner. Walter Deloff, 
baritone, sang some solos in a rich voice and 
Maurice Sheyne and Emanuel Bay per- 
formed the accompaniments at two pianos. 
The program was repeated Sunday and 
there will be other performances this week 


end. 
The Barbizon 


The second in the series of Young Amer- 
ican Artists’ recitals at The Barbizon pre- 
sented Josef Alexander, a young pianist 
from Boston. In compositions by Bach, 
Schumann, Balakireff and Liszt, Mr. Alex- 
ander revealed indubitable talent, playing 
with fluent technic and thorough appreciation 
of the musical content of the various num- 
bers. The Barbizon String Quartet gave an 
impressive and unified performance of the 
Debussy quartet. 


Rigoletto in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
filled to capacity on October 1, when an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance of Rigoletto 
was given under the baton of Gennaro Papi. 
en of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


The enthusiastic audience feted all the 
principals, each of whom contributed to the 
general excellence of the singing and acting. 

But Tina Paggi, who essayed Gilda, was 
accorded a series of ovations and had to re- 
spond to four and five curtain calls each 
time. Miss Paggi is well known to New 
York music lovers for her beautiful voice 
and skilful handling of it. She was, upon 
this occasion, in especially happy voice and 
mood and gave a portrayal that merited the 
reception she received. She sang with much 
beauty and fluency of tone, delivering the 
Caro Nome exquisitely. Miss Paggi is 2 
most dependable artist and also the possessor 
of a delightfully modest manner that is in- 
stantly felt over the footlights. 

Mario Basiola, as the jester (by special 
permission from Mr. Gatti) gave a good ac- 
count of himself, vocally and histrionically. 
Dimitri Onofrei sang the Duke’s music well 
as did Henri Scott and Ada Paggi that of 
Sparafucile and Maddalena. The chorus, 
ballet and orchestra added to the good stand- 
ard of the performance. 


Mrs. Pickernell’s Program for 


Radio Hour 


On Friday evening, September 27, the Cur- 
tiss Flying Service, sponsors of a musical 
program broadcast from station WRNY 
added another musical celebrity to the list 
of artists appearing on their weekly concert 
hour. Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, composer, 
conductor, assumed the direction of the Or- 
chestral Ensemble. He will offer weekly 
programs of musical interest which include 
many novelties and some original composi- 
tions and arrangements of his own. The 
guest artist on September 27 was Ralph 
Grosvenor, tenor, a familiar concert and 
radio artist. On the evening of October 4 
Harriet Steel Pickernell, under whose Radio 
Program Management the hour is broadcast, 
presented Anna Savina, contralto, and Jack 
Jolas, pianist. Instrumental numbers were 
played by the Curtiss Trio. 


Elsie T. Cowen to Continue to 
Coach 


It will be of interest to students and sing- 
ers to learn that Elsie T. Cowen, who is well 
known as coach and accompanist, is to con- 
tinue her work in this field. Miss Cowen was 
for many years affiliated with Dudley Buck, 


COURIER 


until his departure for Chicago, in which city 

he will make his permanent residence. In 

addition to her coaching activities Miss 

Cowen also is connected with the Columbia 

Broadcasting System. 

Ignaz Friedman Again in America 
After Year’s Absence 


Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, who first 
came to America nine years ago and made an 
instant success, is again here after an ab- 
sence of about a year, during which he has 
played in England, France, Spain, Arabia, 
Egypt and South America. 

In spite of his active and busy life on 
tour, he finds time and energy to compose, 
arrange and edit much music, his most recent 
composition being a quintet for piano and 
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strings. He has made his own editions of 
some of the principal works of Liszt, Chopin, 
Bach and Schumann. 

Mr. Friedman’s present tour of America 
is strictly limited, as he is forced to return 
to Europe in January to fulfill engagements 
there. 


Ponselle and Serafin Arrive 


When the S. S. Roma arrived early this 
week, Rosa Ponselle and Tullio Serafin, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, were 
among its passengers. 
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“Paul Althouse, American tenor, played 
up to the impassioned singing of Mme. Al- 
sen, and his voice has not been heard to bet- 
ter advantage here. His style is commanding 
and authoritative and the poetry of his inter- 
pretation will long be remembered.” This 
was the verdict of the music editor of the 
Angeles Times after Althouse appeared 
recently as soloist at the Hollywood Bowl in 
a Wagnerian program—a verdict that the 
other papers reviewing the performance ex- 
pressed in equally enthusiastic terms. 

Frederic Baer, baritone, will give a re- 
cital (reengagement) in Frankfort, Ky., No- 
vember 18. This is the result of his success 
when appearing there last season with the 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir. 

E. Beaufort-Godwin has originated and 
developed a plan of study for both singers 
and accompanists, through which they may 
be trained in all that pertains to public ap- 
whether in recital, oratorio or 
She will also aid in the effective 
in every detail of vocal programs, 
her own large experience giving her the 
necessary authority. This is an all-impor- 
tant item of success for all singers. Mme. 
Godwin is chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Studio Guild. 

Dora Becker-Shaffer, concert violinist, 
has issued a circular calling attention to her 
studios, located in New York and Bloomfield, 
N. J. Mme. Becker-Shaffer has had a dis- 
tinguished career as solo violinist, playing 
over a large portion of America; as founder 
of the New York Ladies’ Trio, and in violin 
lecture-recitals. Gustave L. Becker is her 
brother. 

Louis Rigo Bourlier, lyric-baritone, pro- 
tege of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, has 
returned to The Hague where he will remain 
for the next six years. At the expiration of 
this period he hopes to return to the United 
States to continue his concert work. 

The Julia Chase-Sydney S. Decker wed- 
ding, at Trinity Chapel, New York, Sep- 
tember 19, was a beautiful affair, Louis 
Clayton Woodruff giving the bride in mar- 
riage. Mae Jarvis was maid of honor, and 
there were attractive bridesmaids and flower 
girl. Zelmer A. Gilbert was best man for 
Mr. Decker, whose ushers were John W. 
Nichols, Miles l’Anson Martin, August Wal- 
ters and Robert Bertine Alling. A _ recep- 
tion followed at the McAlpin. After an ex- 
tended tour of the West Mr. and Mrs. 
Decker will live in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Julia Clemons, youthful soprano, on 
short notice sang the solo in Sullivan's an- 
them, I Will Sing, at Calvary Baptist 
Church, September 29; she is a capable, re- 
liable singer, and is fast developing her voice. 

Richard Crooks will sing on the Com- 
munity Concert Course in Sharon, Pa., on 
March 10, in direct connection with his ap- 
pearance in Lancaster, Pa., announced for 
March 12. 

Emma A. Dambmann, contralto, has 
resumed her musical activities and vocal 
lessons, following a restful period at her 
bungalow, Shelter Harbor, Westerly, 


Los 


pearances, 
church. 
planning 
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Marie De Kyzer, soprano, was soloist 
it the Fifth Annual Music Festival, Lake 
Placid Club, September 24-25, and won 
splendid success for her beautiful singing of 
standard solos, also the solo in Omnipotence 
She plans a housewarming party at her new 
studio soon 

Mildred Emerson recently completed 
her third summer as soprano soloist at the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. On August 31 she sang at St. John’s 
M. E. Church, and on September 22 at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, also in Brooklyn. 
September 18 Miss Emerson sang The Na- 
tional Anthem at Town Hall, New York, at 
a mass meeting of the Square Deal Party. 

The English Singers, now on their fifth 
tour of this country, will give their only New 
York concert of the season at the Town Hall, 
Saturday evening, October 26. They leave 
two days later on a tour that will take them 
to the Pacific Coast, where they arrive in 
December 

Lillian Evanti’s appearance recently in 
Milan, Italy, in Traviata, aroused great en- 
thusiasm and Corriere di Milano, declared 
that she was a “brilliant success,” adding, 
“Miss Evanti has a beautiful figure, a deli- 
cate voice which often surges with intense 
vibrations, vivacious sentiment and a natural 
distinction which adapts itself beautifully to 
the person of Violetta.” Miss Evanti has 
been studying in Milan with Rosina Storchio, 
n this occasion the young singer's acting 
was likened to that of this well-known inter- 
preter of Traviata 

Henry Hadley and a symphony orches- 
tra will play over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on the Gulbransen Hour every Sat- 
urday evening at nine thirty o’clock. This 
series began on October 5 

Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, sang with 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra on August 
7, following her series of concerts in Mexico 
City, and will be the soloist with the Omaha 


and « 


Symphony Orchestra at its opening concert 
on October 31. She will also appear with 
the Kansas City chapter of Pro Musica on 
November 4. 

Margaret Hamilton, pianist, will be so- 
loist with both the Los Angeles and the San 
Francisco symphony orchestras in November 
and in ‘March. She will give her New York 
recital on February 24 in Town Hall, and 
also plans a Chicago recital in March, when 
she makes her second trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Myra Hess includes among her new 
dates for this season a recital at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; a_joint appearance with 
Harold Bauer in Harrisburg, Pa., and a 
— concert with Yelly d’Aranyi in Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Arline Felker Hofmann, soprano, was 
special soloist on Calvary Radio Hour, Sep- 
tember 29, singing Beyond the Dawn, Spirit 
of God, and two Gospel hymns. Her experi- 
ence as a radio singer, coupled with her 
expressive soprano voice and distinct enun- 
ciation, brought much commendation from 
all who heard her, resulting in a reengage- 
ment. 

Lottice Howell, artist from the Kliban- 
sky studio, interrupted her Keith-Albee tour, 
after a test with the talking pictures which 
turned out successfully, and was immediately 
engaged by the Metro-Goldwyn people as 
prima donna in a new picture. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of 
the Verdi Club, had several engagements as 
soprano during the summer. She sang in 
3rookline, Mass., in September at a musi- 
cale in the home of Mrs. William Lyons; 
also sang at the home of Clara Barton, and 
was honor guest for Mrs. George Franklin 
Martin, Brandon Hall. “Mrs. Jenkins is 
possessed of a fresh and lovely voice and 
has made many friends in Brookline in the 
musical set’? said The Chronicle. 

Wilfried Klamroth, member of the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
is the author of an essay, Practical Courses 
in Singing in the Public Schools, which ap- 
peared in a leading monthly magazine, Au- 
gust issue. The various sub-captions, vocal 
truths, remedies for faults and suggested 
outline of class study, all this brought com- 
mendatory letters from such authorities as 
George E. Shea, Nicholas Douty, etc. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, will make her 
first tour of the Pacific Coast this season, 
starting in January. She will return to nlav 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Columbus, Ohio, on Februarv 
17, and after that engagement will go south 
for appearances in Staunton, Va., High Point 
and Favetteville, N. C., and to Albany and 
Rome, Ga. 

Harold E. Kuhn, formerly of Buffalo 
(member of a leading musical familv). sub- 
stituted during the past summer at Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York. while attending 
New York University, where he studied 
public school music. He has just been chosen 
organist-director of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, New York, and also teaches at a school 
on Long Island. 

Grace Leslie is booked to appear on 
still another Community Concert Course, this 
being in Elizabeth, N. J., on Tanuary 28. 
This date for the contralto falls directly after 
her appearance as soloist with the Barrere 
Tittle Symphony Orchestra in Norwalk, 
Conn., on January 26, also on a Community 
Concert Course. 

Grace Marcella Liddane has reopened 
her studios in Amsterdam and Gloversville, 
N. Y., where she has many pupils. She re 
hearses and directs the Brahms Quartet of 
mixed voices, which has had many successful 
apnearances. 

Caroline Lowe has returned from a 
summer in Europe, principally in Scotland, 
where she visited her father’s home: then in 
England, and ending with a month in Paris, 
where she coached with a teacher of opera 
singers. She has resumed vocal instruction 
in her New York studio. 

Rosa Low, soprano, now under the 
manavement of Annie Friedbere. will give 
her New York recital at Town Hall on De- 
cember 4. She will be assisted at the piano 
by Walter Golde 

Mana-Zucca’s Tell Me If This Is True 
and I Love Life will be programmed by Cath- 
erine Reiner at her song recital at the Town 
Hall on November 4. Miss Reiner is a 
prima donna of the Royal Opera House at 
Budanest 

Adele Margulies, pianist and teacher, 
resumed her work in New York. A 
prominent journal calls her a “leader among 
metropolitan pianists.”” Her well known trio 
(piano, violin and cello) made a fine record, 
introducing novelties as well as performing 
standard classic works, all of which truly 
make her one of the admired musical per- 
sonalities of America. She passed the sum- 
mer in Bad Gastein, Salzburg, Vienna and 
Paris, hearing the Strauss Night in Venice 
with the new orchestration by Korngold, 
Jeritza singing the Fisher Maid. 
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Ernest Mitchell, organist and choir- 
master of Grace Church, New York, with 
his choir of forty boys and men, gave the 
first of a series of Festival Services, Septem- 
ber 22, playing as his solo number a toccata 
by Dupre. Edward Murch, soprano soloist, 
sang With Verdure Clad (Haydn) with 
beautiful clarity and musical interpretation. 
Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, also was en- 
joyed. 

Marie Montana, soprano, will open her 
third season on the Pacific Coast with a re- 
cital at Phoenix, which will be followed by 
appearances in Albuquerque, N. M., Boulder, 
Colo., Seattle, Portland and Vancouver. 

Edward Murch, soprano soloist of Grace 
Church, New York, is arousing wide atten- 
tion these days, by his beautiful singing. 
Rechab Tandy, his grandfather, was a prom- 
inent tenor and teacher in Toronto two dec- 
ades ago, and his mother is his vocal train- 
er. He won success at the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists’ convention in Toronto, 
and has a large repertory of sacred and sec- 
ular songs. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
has engaged Mae Mackie and Veronica Swei- 
gart, both contraltos of Philadelphia, to ap- 
pear with the company this season. 

Harvey Pollins, M.A., A.A.G.O., who 
studied in New York, is organist of an 
Evangelical Lutheran church of Brooklyn, 
and of Temple Israel, Washington Heights ; 
he is experienced and capable, and is marked 
for bigger and better things. 

Clara Rabinovitch took a prominent 
part in the ship’s concert on the SS. Ile de 
France for the benefit of The Marine Wel- 
fare Society. The New York pianist was 
applauded to the echo and gave numerous 
encores. Appearing on the same program 
were Lucrezia Bori and Desire Defrere. 

Carlos N. Sanchez, teacher of singing, 
has reopened his New York studio. A leaf- 
let issued by him contains endorsement of 
his method of teaching from the New York 
Herald, Nation’s Review and The Mercan- 
tile and Financial Times. 

Elliott Schenck, conductor and com- 
poser, is convalescing from a leg injury, sus- 
tained while crossing back stage at the 
Hampden Theater, where he conducts the 
orchestra. 

Henrietta Speke Seeley’s summer was 
marked by many interesting incidents, such 
as an automobile tour of Massachusetts, to 
Cape Cod, with side trips, later to the Thou- 
sand Islands, etc. She has resumed work 
again with many pupils enrolled. 

dnah Cooke Smith is to make her op- 
eratic debut in her home town, Philadelphia, 
on November 7, with the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, singing Faust at the mati- 
nee performance and Rigoletto in the eve- 
ning. She perfected herself in opera during 
the past summer at Kansas City, as a pupil 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. Mrs. Smith al- 
ready is well known in concert. 

Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, who 
had many successful concert appearances in 
Europe during the past few years and is re- 
turning to America this winter, is scheduled 
for a Carnegie Hall recital on Saturday 
afternoon, January 18. 

Janet Spencer, following her vacation, 
has reopened her Claremont Avenue studio, 
where she gives vocal instruction in song 
repertory and the proper use of the speaking 
voice. A singer of prominence, her career as 
an outstanding contralto is a matter of rec- 
ord, for she has sung with practically all the 
principal choral clubs of the United States, 
appeared in oratorios, and also in her -own 
recitals. 

Edwin Swain’s success last season with 
the Lutheran Chorus of Cleveland was so 
exceptional that he has been reengaged to 
appear with the chorus at its first concert of 
this season, November 24. He will sing the 
bass part in The Creation. 

Clara E. Thoms was guest of honor at 
the Home-Coming Meeting of the St. Louis 
Council of Women, September 12, special 
invitations having been sent to members and 
to the large circle of friends of Mme. 
Thoms. 

Nevada Van der Veer appeared Septem- 
ber 24 in recital in Berlin, Germany, at the 
Bach-Saal. The American contralto, who is 
duplicating her native popularity in Ger- 
many, sang selections by Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Wolf, Strauss, Carpenter and 
Rachmaninoff. She plans to return to 
America this month, her first New York re- 
appearance being with the New York Ora- 
torio Society in The Messiah, followed by 
her own recital. 

Jeannette Vreeland was one of the last 
soloists to appear this season with Rudolph 
Ganz at the summer symphony concerts in 
Denver, Colo.. Besides being “given an ova- 
tion” and “besieged with floral offerings,” to 
quote from the headlines of the Denver Post, 
the soprano “made the program a memor- 
able one.” This paper further declared that 
if it were possible to summarize in one 
thought the impression Miss Vreeland cre- 





ated, it would be that of “supreme artistry,” 
while the beauty and power of her voice, her 
charm of manner and poise also added much 
to the enjoyment of her audience. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto 
of the Chicago, Opera, has been engaged by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company for 
the forthcoming season, and will appear in 
the role of Amneris when Aida is given. 
This is one of Miss Van Gordon’s favorite 
roles, and she will be heard in it also when 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company opens 
its new opera house on November 4. 

Mrs. Charles B. Wagoner’s Mecklen- 
burg March was broadcast by conductor 
Damrosch in the R. C. A. Educational Hour, 
New York City, not long ago, and was dis- 
tinctly heard by the composer and a large 
circle of friends in her native city, Concord, 
nG 

Flora Woodman, English soprano, who 
will start her initial American concert tour 
in November, has been booked as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Orpheus Club on December 5. 
Her manager, Annie Friedberg, reports an 
increase of interest in this singer, who comes 
with an excellent reputation from England. 

Ellmer Zoller will fulfill several engage- 
ments as accompanist for Mary Lewis, in 
addition to his coaching activities in Holly- 
wood, Cal. Earl Leslie Covert, a pupil of 
Mr. Zoller, was winner in the Hollywood 
Atwater Kent contest. 


Gould Engaged for Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Opera 


Herbert Gould has been heard many times 
in Cincinnati in concert, opera and festival, 
and on each appearance has strengthened the 
deep impression he has created on the people 
of that city. One of this artist’s major ap- 


HERBERT GOULD 


pearances last spring was at the Cincinnati 
May Festival, when he sang in performances 
of the Bach Magnificat, Honegger’s King Da- 
vid, Pierne’s Children of Bethlehem, and in 
Samson and Delilah. The opinion of the 
Cincinnati press, that he possesses “a deep, 
smooth richness of voice and satisfying soli- 
darity” (Tribune) and, further, that “few 
bass voices have the resonance that Herbert 
Gould’s has, and still fewer bassos have the 
intelligence so accurately to direct the vocal 
organ in its flights of eloquence” (Enquirer), 
are but typical of the sort of reviews that Mr. 
Gould is accustomed to receiving. 

Another city in which Mr. Gould is a fa- 
vorite is Philadelphia. His successes in his 
appearances with the Philadelphia Civic Op- 
era Company have resulted in his being re- 
engaged for his third season -with that or- 
ganization, On November 21 he will portray 
the role of Fafner i in Das Rheingold, and on 
January 9 will sing the same part in Sieg- 
fried. February 13 he will be heard as Saras- 
tro in the Magic Flute, and on April 3 as 
Pogner in Die Meistersinger. 

Other engagements in the Quaker City in- 
clude three performances of Boris Godounoff 
in the original version in English, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski, on 
November 29 and 30, and December 2. 


Dr. and Mrs. | Floyd Muckey to 
Lecture 


A series of twelve lectures are to be given 
by Dr. and Mrs. Floyd Muckey, M.D.C.M., 
in Birchard Hall. The subject of the lec- 
tures will be the anatomy, physiology and 
acoustics of voice production, and they ought 
to be of interest to all vocal teachers. Dr. 
Muckey lectures on voice production at the 
Post Graduate Medical School. 


Management: 


HARRY AND ARTHUR 
CULBERTSON 


33 West 42nd St. 
New York 


LAMONT ===: 


TENOR—Chicago Civic Opera Chicago 


GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


Operatic Coach 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Personal Address: Hotel Mayflower, Central Park West at Gist Street, 
Columbus 0060 


YVETTE LE BRA 


New York Recital—Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Evening, October 30th 
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Management: 
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HACKETT 


TENOR— Chicago Opera 


EZILDA SUTTON 


Original International Characterizations 


Management: 
CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
Auditorium Tower, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Exclusive ‘Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
‘ | ( 1 1451 Broadway, New York 
Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 
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The World’s 
Finest SMALL 
GRAND PIANO 


120 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 


Stores in Principal Cities 


EUROPEAN CAREERS 
AMERICAN TALENT 


WE arrange Concert Tours for ALL of Europe. 

WE place you with the LEADING Orchestras and Opera Houses. 

WE book Recitals in ALL Principal Cities of Europe. 

WE guarantee you FAIREST TERMS and COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 
WRITE US IN ENGLISH 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENCY 
“The Youngest and Most Alert” 
Artistic Director: PAUL BECHERT . 
Sole Agents for Leading Artists: SCHELLINGGASSE 12, VIENNA I. 
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Dramatic Soprano 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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‘HUGHES 


PIANIST 


t.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 


2315 Universiry Ave., New York City 
Tel. Kellogg 6488 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 








University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


sROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. 6910 Riverside 
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Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, 
_ Address 39 Claremont Avenue, 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
80 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St. 
Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Columbia University 
New York _ York 





Studio: New York 





Star with Caruso in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Covent Garden 


FRANCILLO -KAUFFMANN 


Advanced Classes 
Badenschestr. 14 


Coloratura Soprano 
Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 


EDWARD WEISS 


PIANIST 


Busonl’s Favorite Exponent of his Principles 
Berlin- Wilmersdorf, De' Detmolder | Str. 64 





ANNA CASE 


Famous American 
Soprano 


Exclusive Management: 


Rg & Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


' Keep Fit- -Be Examined Periodically 


Jom VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 


For Teachers, Singers, Vocal Students, ete. 

Benefits: Entities members to office medical treatment and 
advice, for any condition effecting the VOICE, NOSE, 
THROAT and EAR, between 2 and 5 p. m. daily (ex- 
cept Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9. 


Medical Director. Circle 0593 
TURER ON VoIceE HyYGIENB 


DR. JOHN J 


LakYNGOLOGIST 


LEVBARG, 
Sinckr—L«c" 








HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 











Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 


Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 


Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 


Direetors of concert and operatic tours of 
many famous artists throughout Europe 





Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Middle Europe 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Visit 
Nordica’s Birthplace 

After a strenuous season, which included 
winter and summer master classes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Hughes left about the middle of 
August for Maine, where they enjoyed a 
peaceful and beautiful vacation. 

Among the interesting things which they 
did was to visit Lillian Nordica’s birthplace, 
located at Farmington, Me., a short distance 
from where Mr. and Mrs. Hughes spent 
their holiday. The visit was enhanced by 
the company of Frederick Bristol, long 





MR. AND MRS. EDWIN HUGHES 
AND FREDERICK BRISTOL, 
at the door of Lillian Nordica’s birth- 
place, located about a mile from Farm- 
ington, Me., and which is now being 
preserved as a memorial to the American 
singer's art. 


known in the field of voice culture and whose 
pupil Nordica had been. Nordica’s home- 
stead consists of 115 acres, on which are the 
house in which the singer was born and a 
fine old barn. It is wonderfully situated about 
a mile from the town on an elevated hillside 


MARION 

TALLEY, 

visit- 
acre 


Colby, 


who recently 
ed her 960 
farm near 

Kans., and tried 
driving the tractor. 
Miss Talley will 
spend most of the 
winter m New 
York, and has still 
to fulfill her con- 
tract with the Vic- 
tor Talking Ma- 
chine Company be- 
fore she settles per- 
manently on her 
farm. In the spring 
1 new home will be 
erected on the es- 
tate, the singer hav- 
ing suggested the 
plans to the archi- 
tect, according to 
her needs. Miss 
Talley still insists 
that she does not 
plana “come back.” 
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with a wonderful view of the mountains in 
the distance. 

In 1927 the state of Maine decided to or- 
ganize a Nordica Memorial Association, for 
the purpose of buying and renovating the 
Nordica property which for many years had 
been unoccupied and which was falling into 
decay. To date about $4,000 has been con- 
tributed, mostly donated by local people. To 
continue the work more funds are necessary 
and it is the hope of the association that all 
musicans and organizations will be interested 
in making the memorial a national testimony 
to one of the greatest singers America has 
ever produced. At present, two rooms are 
reserved as memorial rooms—one on the 
front, as a sitting room, and back of it the 
room in which Lillian Nordica was born. 
These two rooms have been decorated and 
furnished according to the period of her 
birth, all the furnishings having belonged 
either to her or members of her family. The 
rooms contain countless souvenirs of the diva, 
among which are her operatic costumes, tro- 
phies of all sorts, photographs, letters, etc. 

Lillian Nordica, nee Norton, was the sixth 
child of Edwin and Amanda Allen Norton, 
and she saw the light of day on December 
12, 1857. Her mother was the fourth child 
of John Allen (known as an earnest ex- 
pounder of Methodism and a famous wit), 
was of artistic temperament, had an excel- 
lent voice, and a fine pianist. Her father 
was a born musician and the violin was his 
specialty. Therefore Lillian came by her mu- 
sical ability justly. When the child was six 
years old the family moved to Boston and at 
the New England Conservatory of Music be- 
gan her musical studies seriously. 

Nordica was a real American product and 
the memorial which is now being erected is 
a fitting tribute to her art. 


George Morgan to Give New York 
Recital 


On September 6, George Morgan, baritone, 
appeared as guest artist on the Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service program, broadcasted from sta- 
tion WRNY, Hotel Roosevelt. He sang 
June, by Cecil Forsythe; Lone Dog, by 
Rupert Erlebach; On Eribegg Isle, by H. O. 
Osgood. Mr. Morgan, who has been in 
Europe all summer, anticipates a very busy 
season. He will be heard in a Town Hall 
recital on October 22, on the Barbizon series ; 
Montclair and Newark, N. J.; Stamford, 
Conn.; Saginaw, Flint and Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Lake Forest, Ill, and Cincinnati, 
( Yhio. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


12, 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 
Coaching for Professional Singers— 
pera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones: Susquehanna 7670—Trafalgar 1162 


ZERFFI TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
STUDIO: 
Voice Production without 
Interference 


326A W. 77th St. 
Voice Trial by 


New York 
Appointment Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARACTERISTIC SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
fies Lehman’s work is especially adapted for 
lubs and Social Functions 
Management of Cuar tes I. Rei, 250 W. 57th St., 
Tel. Columbus 0484 


Emilio ROXAS 


Vocal coach to Martinelli and Teacher of 
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Della Samoiloff of Chicago Civic Opera 
Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


GIACOMO QUINTANO 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
Will accept a few pupils during 1929-30 
Address: 
E. FLEMING, oe’ y 1228 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
. Atwater 7782 








LOUISE CLAIRE 


MacPHERSON—ROSS 


TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS 
Baldwin Pianos Exclusively 


Address: Secretary, Apt. 1-A, 186 Riverside Drive, New York 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 





Personal address: 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem 


LUCREZIA 


Baldwin Piano 


CHAMLEE 


Singing in Europe 





Pennsylvania 





Direction 
Maud 
Winthrop 
Gibbon 
129 W. 48th St. 
New York City 
Phone Bryant 8400 
Victor Records 





Management: Ernest HENKEL 


1451 Broadway New York City 





“May Peterson, sopra- 
no, gave one of her 
too rare recitals at 
Aeolian Hall. There is 
charm in her voice 


and style in her art.” 


The New York Eve- 
ning World said the 
above about May 
Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Com- 
ique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
Aeolian-V ocalion Records 





October 12, 1929 - MUSICAL COURIER 
FORTY CONCERTS BOOKED FOR THE LESTER CONCERT ENSEMBLE 


ARVIDA VALDANE JENO DE DONATH MARY MILLER MOUNT JOSEF WISSOW MARGUERITE C. BARR 
Soprano Violinist Accompanist Pianist Contralto 


“To foster good music’—that is the purpose for which the Lester Concert Ensemble was 
formed. And that it has succeeded in its aim is evident from the fact that the programs and 
the manner in which they were presented have been highly commended by press and public 
alike. Over 60,000 music lovers who attended the Lester Ensemble concerts last season en- 
thusiastically acclaimed the work of this talented group of artists. These events, which are 
free to the public, have ably upheld the tradition of the Lester Piano Company, under whose 
auspices they are presented,—to give of the finest in musical expression. 

The Ensemble opened its season this year on October 9 at Oreland, Pa., and already it is 
definitely booked for forty concerts before some of the leading colleges, clubs and civic or- 
ganizations in this country, and many more dates are now pending. During one week from 
October 12-18, five concerts will be given, including appearances before the Neighbors Club of 
Hatboro, Pa.; the Woman’s Club of Prospect Park, Moores, Pa.; The Men’s Temple Club 
of Kenneth Israel Synagogue, Philadelphia; Immaculate College, Frazier, Pa., and the Schu- 
mann Club of Wildwood, N. J. 

The personnel of the Lester Concert Ensemble consists of the following instrumentalists : 
Mary Miller Mount, accompanist; Josef Wissow, pianist, and Jeno de Donath, violinist, while 
the singers include Arvida Valdane and Ruth Kinney, sopranos, Marguerite C. Barr, contralto; 
David H. Miller, tenor, and Elwood Weiser, bass-baritone. 


DAVID H. MILLER ELWOOD WEISER 
Tenor Bass-baritone 
Dorrance and Obolensky in Joint sg red comes from a noted Russian fam- rad Dunraven (Pughe-Evans) also came with all principles of adnan and theory in 
: ily of the old regime. After the revolution out the victor. The adjudicators at this general ensure results; in this specialty he 
Recital he took up singing professionally and made event were Daniel Protheroe (Chicago), will be assisted by his sister, Dora Becker 
When Nyra Dorrance and Alexis Obolen- a world tour with Nellie Melba and also Philip James (New York) and Dr. D. E. Shaffer, violinist of of wide reputation. 
sky give their joint recital at Carnegie Hall, sang leading bass roles with the Australian Jones (Scranton). —S——SSS —= === 
New York, on October 20, it will be the Opera Company. The Scranton Republic, referring to the 
Prince’s first appearance in this city, and for ——————- contest, speaks of Llewellyn Roberts i in high- Georgia STARK 
the soprano her first recital here in several Roberts the National Eisteddfod est praise: “A real Welsh voice of much COLORATURA SOPRANO 
years. ” volume ; in fortes very effective, and also i in vind Shewne’ Paamevionada: Gieaak Onan Comments 
Last year Miss Dorrance, who is a gradu- Winner pianos the quality was equally good, diction Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 
ate of Cornell University, sang leading roles Llewellyn Roberts, Welsh baritone, an excellent, and there was intelligence in every 
in several performances with the Philadel- Adelaide Gescheidt artist, was acclaimed in phrase. He worked a splendid climax in the HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
phia Grand Opera Company, and has also the Festival concerts in Scranton, Pa. in agitato, and presented a fine example of dra- EET I 
appeared in like capacity with the Little July, when he won both prizes offered. matic singing in other parts which pleased pom of Mis. re. Frederick Heiser 
Theater Opera Company. In 1925 she was a Revenge, Timotheus Cries (Handel) rarely immensely. This was a very excellent per- SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 wat Street 
member of Geraldine Farrar’s opera organ- ever heard and of real pretense vocally and formance; we had the privilege of listening §— 4H — 


ization which toured the country. Prince musically, was his first number; his second, to a singer who possesses a robust and 
eh te sin healthy voice of excellent quality, and who 
— io U N I T I E S knows how to control and manage it; indeed, One , fe 
the voice was the most humble servant of a nce In & Whi 
oO P P 0 R ES very high standard of intelligence.” GEOFFREY OHARA 
x e . i Mr. Roberts is active in oratorio and con- 
FRIEDA FROMMEL, Teacher of Piano, | 335 West 7st Street, New York (Tele- Cort He is baritone soloist in Westminster | Writes ye 
who has had extensive experience in teach- phone Endicott 1706). Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J. . a Lex Slotted 
aes 2 : Smhoneesiaaet ectufes he 
ing in America as well as abroad and has | yuSIC LIBRARY WANTED-—I am in eo ’ 
unusual endorsements of her work by lead- the market for selection of books on musi- Gustave L. Becker’s Classes And is osked back 
ing European and American musicians, re- cal subjects, musical books of reference, Gustave L. Becker, well known pianist and Once in a while! | 


1 gue” in fact any collection of books on musical composer, will apply his knowledge of en- ae 
turned from abroad recently and is avail- matters. What have you to offer? Address semble music in group-teaching this season, wv MP . 


























able for a position with a conservatory or a “B. R.S.,” care of MusicaL \ ames 113 only a few students being in each class. His 
school. Address Miss Frieda Frommel, West 57th Street, New York stz pi os asa 4 composer and his pene 
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. : OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- | METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE | BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
The Vanderbilt Studios TORY, or with musical firm or musician STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
of New York where a young woman singer who is a nished housekeeping studio, hardwood dress Studio 9 F,, Sherman Square Stu- 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor university graduate and experienced school flooring throughout, private bath; for dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 

13-15 East 38th Street secretary might work in musical atmos- lease by the year. Several small studios Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 
th wt phere while continuing studies. Address are also available part time by the day, ~~ 
oe eee le with. bath L. W.,” care of Musicat Courier, half day or monthly. Can be arranged for | LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 113 West 57th Street, New York. by mage | at ra Broadway, New York, fail >. — acaba the ry cer to 
: inquire r. Blac x anager. Telephone inspec e completely sound proo Sher 
7 a —— bil pa a 10128 STUDIO TO SUBLET—Spacious studio Puctinbeeds 2634. . ° man Square Studios, located in one of the 
2 (846 square feet) in Steinway Hall, suitable most convenient sections of New York 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN for vocal and instrumental teaching or | ACCOMPANIST AND COACH, who City. Commodious studios are available 
At 13 East 38th Street dancing. Will rent furnished or unfur- was for many years affiliated with one of for immediate occupancy and we urge you 
Excellent food at moderate prices nished. Inquire Superintendent, Steinway the leading vocal teachers of New York, to see them before making other studio 

Under Expert Japanese Management Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York. . now available for a limited pe. of i meg Sherman Square Studios, 

ours each week. Address “C. E. est 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
WANTED—Address of Herbert A. Burg- | rOR SALE—Harp (medium size) Lyon & care of Musicar Courter, 113 West wih phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 

torf who was at one time manager of the Healy, practically new. Also upright Street, New York. bull at the building. 

Elk River Clay Products Corp., North Steinway Piano (Second hand). For par- —- 

East, Maryland, in addition to having had ticulars communicate with “V. J. V.,” care | NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants | SECRETARY WANTED — Well-known 

offices at 2313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, of Musrcat Courter, 113 West 57th $3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors concert pianist will exchange instruction 

and 522 Fifth Avenue, New York Street, New York. debut recitals in prominent concert hall for part-time secretarial services. Appli 
cit. He is the son of Mme. Olga Burg- for singers and instrumentalists ready to cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
torf, a contralto of renown, who was | RARE OPPORTUNITY — New $1,650 appear before the critics. State clearly typewrite and take dictation. Address 

well known a few years ago. Address: Chickering Grand Piano at wholesale $875. whether interested in the first or second “A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 

“B. L. E.,” care of Musica Courter, 113 Used less than three weeks. No dealers. and interview and audition will be ar- West 57th Street, New York. 

West 57th Street, New York. Telephone (mornings) Plaza 0842 New ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Musi- s — 
York City or write “S. D. L..” care of | cat Courter, 113 West 7th Street, New | SOUND PROOF STUDIO TO RENT by 
PARLOR FLOOR FOR RENT—Very MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, York, hour, day, evening, Sherman Square Stu- 

spacious studio and office with two large New York. dios, 160 West 73rd Street near Broad- 

rooms, bath in rear. Newly renovated CARNEGIE HALL—Large, _ beautifully way; most central. Steinway Grand; per- 
and fireproofed for business. Suitable for | WANTED—a used Virgil clavier. The case furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) fect light; luxurious; for teaching, prac- 
musicales, lectures, club meetings, etc. or fifiish not important. Write or phone to sublet for one or two afternoons a tice, intimate recitals. Apply manager, 

Must be seen to be appreciated. Address: price. Lorraine Welch, 72 East 79th Street, week or one entire day. Reasonable. Trafalgar 6701-10 or write Shea, Studio 

Morgan, 332 West 56th Street, New York. New York City. Phone Butterfield 0105. Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 8 H. 





















































SINGERS, MUSICIANS, 
SPEAKERS 


phonograph records of your 
permanent and inde- 
Appointment not 


Make 

repertoire, on 

structible discs. 
necessary. 

eee 

Four sizes—$1.00 to $2.00 


50 a song extra if accompanist is desired 


DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 
143 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel. REGent 5558 











ARTHUR BAECHT 


Distinguished American Violinist 
Serious Talented Pupils Accepted 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, Studio 45, N. Y.C. Tel. Penn 2634 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
R. E. Johnston 
New York 





Studio: 





Met.: 
Broadway 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
PARIS, 
r, France 


1451 








May until January 


Srupio, 45ter rue des Acacias 
January until 


Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur 
May 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 


Ezamination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud 
to recommend selected students for his master class 


opy Conservatory, Baltimore, Md 


MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
Metropo.titaNn Opera COMPANY 








Authorized Representative of 
Lilli Lehmann Method 
Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schayserstrasse 30 




















European Prestige for American Artists 


Recitals, Orchestral engagements, 
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operatic per 


Booked through 


OFFICE MONDIAL DE CONCERTS 


Dept. 
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Immeuble Pleyel 
Paris 


elix Delgrange, American 
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ISABEL 


MotteR 


Dramatic Soprano 


RecitaL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Hall, New York City 








Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 


Co. 
he 


Victor Records 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
New York 


Management: 
33 West 42nd Street, 
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Cleveland’s Fortnightly Musical 


Club Active 

The Fortnightly Musical Club of Cleve- 
land is about to begin its thirty-seventh sea- 
son. With 544 members upon its lists and 
twenty sustaining members (who show their 
appreciation of its work by means of an an- 
nual gift of twenty-five dollars toward the 
club budget) this musical organization stands 
ready, with its new and enthusiastic presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carl Radde, for an interesting and 
busy season. 

There are six classes of members 
club-—active, associate, manuscript, student, 
active ense mble or chorus, and junior. Be- 
ginning with the first Tuesday in November 
the monthly afternoon concerts, at which ac- 
tive members will be heard, will take place 
in the ballroom of Hotel Statler. Excellent 
programs have been arranged by a committee 
of ten club members. The chorus, number- 
ing as a rule about one hundred women, will 
give an evening concert in December under 
its director, Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts, at the 
Statler ballroom. Mrs. J. Powell Jones is 
the accompanist of the chorus. 

The club again will unite with the College 
Club of Cleveland in two events, an after- 
noon musicale by active members of the 
former and a lecture, both to be held at the 
College clubhouse. The latter will be given 
by Carleton Builis, head of the theory de- 
partment of the Conservatory at Baldwin- 
Wallace College and dean of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of Or 
ganists. He will speak on October 21 on 
The Predetermination of Musical Ability. 
\ new departure in the club’s: ee will 
be a luncheon for all members at the beau- 
tiful new Lake Shore Hotel on October 15, 
when the past presidents as well as several 
of the former officers will be special guests. 

The entire club membership will be circu- 
larized monthly by a bulletin edited by Kath- 
erine Burtt Carter and published through 
the courtesy of Lyon & Healy Company of 
Cleveland. Again there will be several ac- 
tive-associate musicales at private homes un- 
der the direction of Grace Gardner. Alice 
Shaw Duggan will continue her series of 
monthly meetings in private homes for the 
student group, while the Intermediate 
student group, with Mrs. J. \Powell Jones, 
and the Junior, with Mrs. A. B. Schneider, 
as chairmen, will continue their monthly 
programs for the encouragement of the 
younger musical talent. 

The club has a_ flourishing 
which this year will be under the 
direction of Emma Kneeland Mayhew. This 
will present several private, as well as 


in the 


senior 


Manuscript 


section, 


grouj 
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MRS. CARL 
newly elected president of the Fortnightly Musical Club of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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public, programs at which the works of its 
members will be performed. 

The Lecture-Study section will present 
various speakers at its five monthly meet- 
ings, which will be held this year at the spa- 
cious Women’s Clubhouse through the 
courtesy of the Women’s Club of Cleveland. 
The members of the latter club, with Fort- 
nightly Club members, will have the privi- 
lege of these lectures. The speakers so far 
engaged are: Mildred Martin, of the Public 
School Music Department of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College; Karl Grossman, and Arthur 
Quimby, curator of music at the Cleveland 
Art Museum. 

Mrs. Arthur Bradley is chairman of the 
examining committee which hears candidates 
for active membership both in October and 
in April. Mrs. Homer Schneider is chair- 
man of a newly created Hospitality Com- 
mittee. The year book for members of the 
club is about to be published under the di- 
rection of the president and her committee. 

The officers of the club are: president, 
Mrs. Carl Radde, who follows a successful 
three year presidency of Mrs. John H. Kapp; 
Mrs. Alice Shaw Duggan, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Albert cog Re second 
vice-president; Mrs. Carl V. Weygandt, re 
cording secretary, a Mrs. Arthur Born, 
treasurer and executive secretary. R. 


Virgil Conservatory Begins Season 


The Virgil Piano Conservatory in New 
York began its thirty-ninth season on Sep- 
tember 16, offering complete instruction in 
piano playing, also harmony, theory and _har- 
mony playing. Mrs. A. M. Virgil, the direc- 
tor, is considered one of the greatest teach- 
ers of technic in America and is an authority 
on every kind of technical requirement. 

This year the Conservatory is instituting 
a special feature in the form of class instruc- 
tion for beginners and preparatory grades, 
with pupils reciting and playing in unison 
during the entire class period. The regular 
Conservatory instruction comprises a course 
of four years, with a diploma at graduation, 
but there also are courses offered in piano 
and harmony for those desiring to teach, as 
well as special courses and private lessons in 
every department. Weekly student recitals 
and frequent public recitals are additional 
features of the school. 


Edith Mason an Ardent Golfer 

Edith Mason has been visiting in the East, 
and will return to Chicago to prepare for her 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera. She 
is an ardent golfer and also an enthusiastic 
motorist and has just presented herself with 
a new Packard. 
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VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Artuur J. Hussarp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 

Coaching in French, Italian and mage Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Oper 

Studio of the Theater: 601 West 110th ‘Btreet, New York 
Tel. Cathedral 3603 


STURANI 


Voice Culture, Operatic Coaching 
Studio: 43 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone: 7530 Schuyler 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Baritone—Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Stupi0: 238 W. 106th St., N.Y.  Tel.: Clarkson 3625 


October 














ARNOLD 


CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“A fine musician.”—(Signed) Fritz REINER. 





“From the Beginning to the Concert Stage” 


ALEXANDER BERNE STUDIOS 


ALEXANDER BERNE, Director 
PIANO — ORGAN — HARMONY 
28 E. Kinney St.,Newark,N.J. Phone Market 4160 


EHACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Former Associate in Hubbard Studios of Boston 
Studio: 708 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phones: Circle 1350—Bayside 2725 
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ean alge on 


experience of a 
quarter of a century 
in designing and creat- 
ing gives me an oppor- 
tunity of offering un- 
usual and distinctive 
models. I number 
many musicians 
among my patrons in- 
cluding Mmes. Galli- 
Curci, Florence 
Easton, Rosa Low and 
Mana-Zucca. 
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Remodeling and repairing 
at summer rates 


Fine Russian Sables and 
other attractive 
Fur Scarfs 


COLD FUR STORAGE 


13 West 56th Street, 
New York 


Telephone CIRCLE 3191 
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New Summer School of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics 


It has been said that we live in an artistic- 
ally unproductive period. That is certainly 
true, in spite of the thousands of excellent 
art institutions such as theaters, schools, con- 
servatories and orchestras which we find in 
America and abroad. 

We reproduce art (music and drama) very 
well, but we do not produce anything quali- 
tatively or even tentatively comparable to 
great art periods of the past such as the Ren- 
aissance, or the classic period. One reason 
may lie in the fact that having inherited so 
many masterpieces in all fields of art, we pay 
more attention to the reproductive artist, the 
singer, the pianist, the actor and the dancer, 
than to the composer or the playwright: 
Consult, with this thought in mind, any mu- 
sic magazine, or look at any poster announc- 
ing a symphonic concert. You will find it 
confirmed literally and practically. 

The name and picture of a famous soloist 
or conductor will appear in enormous letters, 
whereas the names of the composers and the 
titles of their works will either not be given 
at all or printed in the smallest type. That 
is tangible symptom of a general conception 
prevalent among the public and many repro- 
ductive artists. 

Actually, it is not the composer who rules 
our musical life but the interpreter, the 
singer, the pianist, the violinist and the con- 
ductor. That is utterly illogical. 

It is difficult to tell exactly how much mu- 
sical education has suffered under this state 
of affairs. We would never think of teach- 
ing a child to read and to recite before he 
can speak. But that is exactly what we do 
in music teaching. If this manifest neglect 
of a more creative understanding of art has 
not brought about as desperate a situation in 
other arts as it has in music, it is due only 
to the fact that an artist depends as much 
on an interpreter as the composer. 

Dalcroze Eurythmics, a general music edu- 
cation based on entirely new principles, tends 
to obviate this situation by leading the pupil 
at once into creative experiments with the 
various elements of musical expression. The 
mother of music is rhythm. Music rhythm 
itself has its main source in the movements 
of the human body. To gain a real true un- 
derstanding of rhythm one must return to 
that source and give both his mind and body 
to a thorough penetration of this subject as 
a personal, creative experience. That is 
why the Dalcroze student begins his musi- 
cal studies wearing a bathing suit, approach- 
ing music in the same way as music has orig- 
inally appeared to mankind: through bodily 
movement. 

The American Institute of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics (New York), the headquarters 
in America of these new ideas, has this sea- 
son opened a Summer School at the Musi- 
cians Colony Club, Lucerne-in-Maine. This 
beautiful spot of land and water offers ideal 
surroundings for artistic work of this kind. 
In the city one seldom has time to do things 
as they really have to be done. But living 
in such comfortable a place as the Musicians 
Colony Club the musician, the music student 
and the music lover find towards music the 
same inner attitude as they intensely feel the 
beauties of nature. The modern city with 
all its facilities for art gatherings and col- 
lective efforts seldom provides for such an 
opportunity, at least not for the professional 
and the amateur. And even the student today 
has too often to rush through his studies and 
to leave aside everything not directly con- 
nected with his future money earning. In 
consequence comes the fatal specialization 
and standardization from which our artistic 
life now suffers so much. 

Space prohibits explaining here the differ- 
ent branches of the Dalcrozian education, 
such as Solfege, or development of the mu- 
sical ear; Improvisation, Plastic Movement, 
ee... TF hey all are inspired by the same prin- 
ciple of a creative penetration of art which 
rules this first approach towards music 
through rhythmic movement. We know best 
what we have done or tried to do ourselves. 
“Music is not something on a sheet of paper” 
(John Redfield). 

The frank success of the first Dalcroze 
Summer School, attended by an important 
group of musicians and music students, has 
proved that it corresponds to an actual need. 
Encouraged and endorsed by outstanding mu- 
sicians, the Dalcroze Summer School at Lu- 
cerne-in-Maine will therefore become a per- 
manent institution, an educational music cen- 
ter for the beautiful northeast corner of this 
country. 

PAu Borpp te, 
Director American Institute of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics. 


Marchesi Artists Well Received 


From the Blanche Marchesi studios come 
the following items of interest: Ruth Stoffel 
of Chicago is to give several recitals after 
her studies in Paris with Mme. Marchesi. 
In London Astra Desmond, contralto, gave a 
successful rendition of modern English songs 
over the radio, and Phyllis Archibald also 
broadcasted modern English songs. Muriel 
Brinskill was heard in excerpts from Rhein- 
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gold at the Promenade Concerts, and Megan 
Thomas, Welsh soprano, sang some Wagner 
at Queen’s Hall. 

News of a sensational debut made in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was that of Joy McAr- 
den, her first appearance. She scored an 
immediate and overwhelming success, sing- 
ing with the University Orchestra. After 
an aria from the Flying Dutchman she re- 
ceived an ovation. The critics praised her 
highly. 

Mme. Marchesi’s Paris studios opened on 
September 10. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hermon Devries at 
Baden-Baden 


During their summer sojourn in Europe 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries spent a fort- 
night at Baden-Baden, where they visited 
Baroness Ingeborg von Barnekow, and her 
mother, Mme. Sielken Schwartz, wife of the 


MR. AND MRS. HERMAN 
DEVRIES 

at Baden-Baden. At the two ends are 

the Chicago vocal teacher and critic and 

his wife. Between them are the Bor- 

oness Ingeborg von Barnekow and her 
mother, Mme. Sielken Schwartz. 


late baritone, who, as is well known, is one 
of the best patrons of art at that lovely 
European spa. 

The couple have returned to Chicago, 
where they have reopened their voice stu- 
dios, and Mr. Devries has resumed his du- 
ties as critic of the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican. 


Rose Perfect Features New Song 


Rose Perfect, who has been well known in 
Broadway musical comedies for the past 
four or five years, made a triumphant debut 
at the Palace Theater in New York recently. 
Included in her repertoire was a charming 
little song, called Sing a Little Love Song 
a DeSylva, Brown and Henderson publica- 
= which is fast becoming one of the popu- 
lar hits and is being featured as an encore 
song by many well-known concert artists. 


A Tribute to Louise Homer 


The following verses were written by 
John W. Cooper of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
were inspired by the art of Louise Homer: 

AN AMERICAN SINGER 
To Mme. Louise Homer 
I saw the budding of your art 
In fleeting years agone, 
And marked it as a note apart 
From others in the throng. 


I’ve heard the glory of your voice, 
Which Nature has endowed, 
And crowned with favor of her choice, 
Thich few have been allowed. 


Such gift as yours is not alloy— 
’Tis born to live, and long, 
May future years yet still enjoy 
The beauty of your song. 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Accepts a limited number of pupils in YOICE 
OPERA—CONCERT—COACHING—REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 215 West 88th Street, New York City. 
Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 


STILLMAN - KELLEY 


John McCORMACK 


Direction D. F. 


OmmmyzZONU 


Tel. Schuyler 6390 


THEO.—TENOR 


Special attention to the speaking and singing voice in rela- 
tion to the motion picture art. Member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, Studio: 4 West 40th 














STEINWAY 
HALL, 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 





EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 
Accompanist 
McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue New York 

Steinway Piano Used 








Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, ete. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals, 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities. 

VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 


Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY Phone Endicott 8066 














NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 

Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
the Beginner to play in the First Lesson. 
Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,’’ ‘‘Numbers.” 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 

Send for catalogue and Guest Card 

Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Ave. (30th St.), New York City Phone Ashland 5551 











CYRENA VAN GORDON 


Denna Sprire Contralte, Chitage Opera Company 


‘She ig nung the fate Margyto ¢ Campanini's 


THE rconcéRy Gu GUILD 
NS West S7® St. NewYork. 
DEMA HARSHBARGER 
MOOA TOWER 

CHICAGO Baldwin Piano 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


announces 


FOUR BEROLZHEIMER SCHOLARSHIPS 
at the 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
FALL TERM OCTOBER 8, 1929 
17 East Eleventh St., New York 


Write for New Prospectus 














METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42St, New York City 




















KATHARINE M. 


ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, O. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
orth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. Ill. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohi 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise DUNNING) 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied —W hy? 


of henened Music Study 
for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS:— 
BEATRICE SS. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Wood S&t., Chicago, IIl. 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 1115 Grant St., 
Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 

ve., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 
New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East ilth St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


10250 S. 
College of Music 


Tulsa, 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie 


Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, Ore. 


1070 Madison Avenue, 
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A Dream Come True 


By Elbridge 


the main highway and 
followed a road in the forest so narrow that 
the limbs of the trees brushed against the 
sides of our car. Doctor E, who was driving, 
warned “Look out for that hemlock bough 
ahead, that it doesn’t slap you in the face!” 

Five minutes later he stopped the car and 
“You are now in the heart of 
High School Orchestra and 
tand Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, and 
here is the cabin where you will stay.” 
climbed out and was about to reach for my 
grip when from further down among the 
trees came the haunting, velvety tone of a 
euphonium, a band instrument. 

“What is that ?” I demanded in amazement. 

“Oh, that is a boy fourteen years old, 
from somewhere or other. I have forgotten 
what state he comes from. But he does know 
how to play, doesn’t he? You see,” Doctor 
E explained, “the Interlochen ‘Bowl’ is right 
ahead in the woods within a hundred yards, 
and this afternoon they are having a band 
rehearsal.” 

Just then the whole band burst upon us, 
perfect in the intonation of its many parts. 
I slid to the foot of a tree, all ears. They 
were in the midst of one of the charming 
ballets of Leo Delibes. “Who is conduct- 
ing?” I whispered. 

“T don’t know famous band con- 
ductor. Naturally any big band man who 
knows about these kids is eager to come up 
here conduct them, because they can 
play almost anything at the first reading, 
and do a corking job.” 

There I sat and listened, unconscious of 
the fatigue of my thousand-mile journey, 
most of it made in the blistering August 
heat,—sat and listened entranced, until the 
last lingering richness of tone was gone. 

I opened my eyes, and the Doctor helped 
me into the cabin with my baggage. He ex- 
plained to me that this was typical of all the 
instruc cabins. In front was a large 
sitting-room, and back of it a smaller room, 
bath and large clothes closet. In the bath 
there was cold and continuous hot water, 
while on the second floor were two most 
comfortable with ample ventilation 
from all sides exposing the sleeper to the 
invigorating forest air of the north. The 
heat of my trip to Interlochen was blotted 
out, for my first night’s sleep there was spent 
in flannels and blankets in order to be com- 
fortable. 

The next morning at breakfast I met vari- 
ous instructors, famous musicians, and camp 
directors. And what an appetite J] had! As 
I ate my bacon and eggs, | fished for in- 
formation. 

“How many have you in camp this year?” 
I asked a camp director at my right. 

“Two hundred thirty-three kids and fifty 
music supervisors, besides camp directors, 
counsellors, instructors, conductors, and so 
on.” 

‘That certainly is a goodly 
many more than you had last year. 
do you mean by ‘kids’?” I asked. 

“Why, ‘kids’ means girls and boys from 
various public and parochial who 
have come here to play in the orchestra or 
band or to sing in the chorus.” 

“How « they ?” 

“Oh, from twelve or thirteen to 
ighteen years of age. The average age, I 
should say, is about sixteen years.” 

“Where dc from?” I continued. 

“From all United States——New 
York, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
and many other cities, big and little. Yes, 
and many of our best come from small 
ll, thirty-six states are repre- 
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project,” I reflected. 
the table was one of 
rincipal camp promoters. “Do you mind 
this, Mr. T?” I asked. “Can any 
1001 girl or boy who sings a little or plays 
ie fiddle or yphone indifferently come 
ere for instruction and practice?” 
‘Oh, no,” he replied with a smile. “This is 
‘t an institution for beginners. This Camp 
is for those who already are well on the road 
ymplishment. They come here 
musical atmosphere of the most ar- 
and progressive kind. In this environ- 
they work hard, play hard, and will 
1 in better physical condition than when 
they arrived. In addition to this they will 
ed glimpsed those musical heights ‘which 
will be a life-long inspiration and a joyous 
memory.” 
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For a moment the table was still, and all of 
us gazed intently at the speaker. He had 
dreamed a dream and it had come true. I 
broke the spell. “Your conception of service 
and your courage, sir, are both admirable, 
but,” I persisted, “how do you pick and 
choose those who will be allowed to come 
here ?” 

For an answer he pointed to the window. 
Outside were trooping a multitude of girls 
and boys, all going in one direction—towards 
the “Bowl.” “See! They are assembling for 
morning practice. Each one of them is a 
survival of the fittest in his own home town. 
Each one of them has convinced us of his 
worth, good character, good health, satisfac- 
tory scholastic standing, and proficiency in 
singing or in the playing of some orchestral 
or band instrument. 

“Of course we have to plan that our 
orchestra, band, and chorus shall be well 
balanced in parts. We cannot admit too 
great a number of sopranos and _ basses, 
but must have a requisite number of tenors 
and altos; likewise a sufficient number of 
oboes, English horns, violas and French 
horns to balance our violins, trumpets, and 
clarinets. But these are only minor details. 
The raison d’étre of this camp is to render 
educational service. To a few of the best in 
any high school we offer superior oppor- 
tunities during the summer vacation. While 
perhaps only three or four gain the coveted 
appointme nts, yet many others have competed 
for them and in the future will be deeply 
interested in this musical Mecca. Hence our 
influence extends not only to those who are 
here, but also to thousands of others whose 
ambition it is to come here at some future 
date.” 

: oe 

Ches was a very wholesome and efficient- 
looking young man, with a thousand-dollar 
smile. He drove me over the wood road a mile 
or more from the “Bowl” and told me about 
the camp divisions. From where we stood in 
a little grove he pointed out the boys’ camp, 
a pach cabins in among the trees, with a 
row of fine concrete tennis-courts in front, 
all in vigorous use; the mess-house at the 
right; and close by, Lake Wah-Be-Na-Ness, 
a beautiful sheet of sparkling water. 

“How far is this camp from the girls’ 
camp?” I asked. 

“A mile and a quarter.” 

“Do you have charge of both camps?” 

“Yes. This entire camp, girls and boys, is 
under strict, healthy discipline. At prescribed 
hours they go to bed, get up, go to meals, 
practice in the cabins, play in the ‘Bowl.’ 
Each is required to take plenty of exercise, 

play tennis, baseball, go swimming, canoe- 
ing, hiking—all of which is properly super- 
vised by camp directors. To help us in this 
work we have cabin counsellors, athletic in- 
structors, swimming instructors, and so on. 
Besides these, watchmen patrol the camps at 
night to guard against fire or infraction of 
rules, or to cope with any emergency which 
may arise. 

“Each cabin and its surroundings 
spected every day. 
them.” 

We crossed the road 
est cabin. 


are in- 
Let me show you one of 


and entered the near- 
In front there was a good-sized 
living-room where six or eight boys were 
lounging, some studying, one or two read- 
ing, others copying music—all busy. They 
nodded to us, and we passed into the sleeping 
quarters. Here was a large bed-room with 
so many open windows as to be practically 
out-of-doors. There were six double-decker 
beds constructed of steel, all neatly made up, 
with heavy blankets on top. Beyond were 
the wash-bowls and shower baths. Electric- 
ity furnished light and hot water. Every- 
thing was clean and orderly, both inside and 
out. I noticed the inspector’s sheet, tacked 
up inside, gave this cabin a rating of ninety- 
seven per cent for neatness. 

As we left the cabin Ches pointed to an- 
other, much larger building, nearer the lake. 
“That is our hospital. With so many young- 
sters here for the summer we have to be 
ready to care for sickness or accident.” By 
this time Ches was knocking on the door, 
and a nurse in uniform opened it. “May we 
come in? Or have you patients whom we 
might disturb?” 

“Oh, no. We had a patient last week, but 
none now.” 

“What was the matter with him?” 

“He thought he was coming down with the 
mumps, but it didn’t develop and he was 
discharged the next day.” 


We looked around. Half the building was 
devoted to boys, the other half to girls, with 
adequate hospital equipment throughout. A 
doctor and several nurses were in attendance 
all the time. 

From there we went to one of the boat- 
houses, where we saw boats of all kinds, 
many of them given to the Camp by Henry 
Ford. We met Mr. I, the swimming in- 
structor. “I presume they keep you pretty 
busy, don’t they?” I said. 

“Yes, indeed. We teach the boys diving, 
swimming with various strokes, life-saving, 
how to handle different kinds of boats under 
varying conditions, and in fact all kinds of 
water sports.” 

“What is that enormous horn on top of the 
building for?” I asked. 

“Well, you see when the boys get to play- 
ing in the water they have so much fun that 
time means nothing to them, and that horn is 
to call them in.’ 

We all laughed, bade Mr. I. good-bye, and 
started along the shore in the direction of the 
girls’ camp. “That was a fine boat-house,” 
I remarked. 

“Yes, all of our buildings are fine and well 
equipped.” 

“How many have you?” 

“Forty-nine buildings in the entire camp. 
This includes the cabins for the boys’ camp, 
the cabins for the girls’ camp, the cabins for 
recitation rooms, ‘practice rooms, instructors’ 
cabins, and so on.’ 

“If each building with its equipment cost 
$1500, that means a lot of money that some- 
one has invested.” 

“We could have built cabins cheaper, but 
they would not have given the degree of 
comfort which we now give. Of course the 
‘Bowl’ cost a good deal in addition. The 
stage, which is the only covered portion, had 
to be well built, with several dressing-rooms 
and adequate housing for instruments and 
sheet music. Then the seats for the audience 
cost considerable more.” 

“How many acres of 
camp cover?” I asked. 


ground does the 
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I have enjoyed his friendship for 
twenty-five years, and can speak 
authoritatively of his efficiency as 
an exccutive. In Who’s Who the 
conventional facts of his life are 
set forth: He was reared on a 
Vermont farm and claims to know 
the details of farm life, including 
wood lore, the making of maple 
sugar, the old swimming-hole, and 
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“About fifty. But this land is only leased. 
I think that eventually much or all of it will 
be donated to the camp if its present prosper- 
ity continues for five years.” 

Soon we approached the girls’ camp, which 
was on an adjoining lake. This was even 
more beautifully located than the boys’ camp, 
most of the buildings being on a bluff over- 
looking the lake. I noticed the same care and 
thoughtfulness in the construction of the girls’ 
cabins that I had seen elsewhere. Someone 
had spent a great deal of time and thought 
on every detail. In most of the girls’ cabins 
there was a small stove to heat the living 
room. In the center of the girls’ group was 
a larger cabin for the matron and for the ac- 
commodation of guests. I observed that the 
girls had the same facilities as the boys for 
athletics and water sports. 

“Do all the campers have a uniform style 
of dress?” 

“Yes, light blue blouses, dark blue knicker- 
bockers, light blue stockings, and soft shoes 
for the girls; light blue shirts, long dark 
blue trousers, and soft shoes for the boys. 
We find this is advantageous in many ways.” 

“Does this camp pay its expenses as it 
goes?” I asked. 

“No, not yet; but we are confident that it 
will do so in the near future. This year we 
have twice as many students as we had last 
year, and next year we expect twice as many 
as we have now. Then there is the income 
from the ‘Bowl.’ The kids give concerts Sun- 
day nights and sometimes in the middle of 
the week, and we usually have large audi- 
ences, coming from various places. We hope 
to clear $10,000 from the ‘Bowl’ this year. 
Of course this sum will be used for camp 
expenses.” 

As we followed the path under the great 
pines and oaks I could not help but reflect 
on what a wonderful place this is for girls 
and boys to spend the summer. Here they 
are not only safeguarded in every possible 
way, physically, mentally and morally, but 
they also have constant inspiration to do 
things worth while and become eager, ambi- 
tious, industrious workers. 

“Ches, this place certainly does make one 
hungry, doesn’t it?” 

“You bet!” He smiled and we entered the 
hotel, to attack the excellent lunch which we 
knew awaited us. 

+ + 7 * 

Twilight. Seven of us had taken our 
chairs out under the trees in front of my 
cabin and were enjoying that aftermath of a 
hearty dinner,—a good smoke. A noted mu- 
sic composer, a distinguished symphonic con- 
ductor, a well-known and much quoted super- 
intendent of schools, two prominent music 
directors in large public school systems, my 
host, and I made up the party. From widely 
separated homes these guests had come a long 
distance to enjoy this occasion,—a concert 
by the National High School Orchestra. 

We were seated on an elevation just back 
of the rear seats of the “Bowl,” and our host 
remarked, “The acoustic properties here are 
very good. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
are located somewhat back from the stage. 
you will be able to hear every tone perfectly.” 
We nodded assent, for all conversation had 
ceased. Not that we were uncongenial, but 
the spell of that balmy evening in the north 
woods was upon us and we preferred to com- 
mune silently with our surroundings. 

After a long while our host spoke again. 
“Away back of us the woods will soon be 
filled with hundreds of parked automobiles 
which have brought to us our audience to- 
night. af 

“Indeed. Where do they come from?” 

“Oh, from summer residences and camps 
round about; from Traverse City and Petos- 
key and other places near by; many from 
Grand Rapids, nearly two hundred miles 
away, and some from as far distant as De- 
troit. The main roads are all good in this 
region, and the concerts and the cool woods 
lure them here.” 

Soon lights appeared in the “Bowl,” and 
the audience began to gather in twos, threes, 
parties, and crowds,—a chattering, laughing 
assemblage. Then light flooded the great 
stage and the youthful artists came in, car- 
rying their instruments, and took their places 
quietly. Meanwhile our host was explain- 
ing, “You will recall that the usual profes- 
sional symphony orchestra consists of about 
100 players. In this orchestra there are well 
over 200 players, but with approximately the 
same balance of instrumental parts. To il- 
lustrate, where the professional orchestra has 
sixty-eight strings we have 143 strings,— 
eighty violins, twenty-five violas, eighteen 
cellos, and twenty double-basses. So also 
our quota of wood-winds, brasses, and battery 
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are in like ratio. Really what we have here 
is two well-balanced symphony orchestras 
amalgamated.” 

Presently we discovered that the “Bowl” 
was well filled. All the players were on the 
stage and everything ready to begin. The 
conductor entered and was greeted with ap- 
plause, which he acknowledged. Then a hush, 
—absolute stillness. For a brief moment the 
whispering night breeze and faint forest 
sounds came to our ears. Then at a slight 
movement of the conductor’s hand the whole 
cello section, in the rich tones of their lower 
range, began to breathe upon us a simple, 
gripping melody, intensified by accompanying 
violas and basses. Then the clarinets and bas- 
soons stole in softly, and the French horns 
sonorously ; and the same tune was repeated 
by the wood-winds on a higher pitch, eerily 
beautiful. But here the strings seemed to 
become impatient of the quiet emotion at the 
beginning and forthwith started an energetic 
rhythmic stride, challenged at once by the 
wood-winds and horns. Other tunes were 
vigorously proclaimed by various instru- 
ments. Unchecked, on they went until the 
entire orchestra rushed into the thrilling cli- 
max of the Adagio; yes, and then swept into 
the Allegro Molto. 

But it is impossible for me to describe the 
way those girls and boys played Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony. Words are inade- 
quate; you should hear them. Their inter- 


was gone. With one hand he held his hand- 
kerchief, and every few minutes he wiped 
the tears from his eyes so that, as he after- 
wards explained to me, he could see those 
kids play that soul-satisfying music. 

The concert had ended. The ovation to 
the orchestra had ceased. Audience and play- 
ers had departed, and we seven still sat un- 
der the trees discussing the performance. 

“IT am no musician,” said the superintend- 
ent, “and I came here only at the earnest 
request of my music supervisor. But let me 
tell you now that I wouldn’t have missed it 
for. anything. Those girls and boys cer- 
tainly pulled off a wonderful stunt tonight.” 
Turning to the host, he asked, “Will they all 
go into music professionally ?” 

“No, comparatively few,” he answered. 
“You must bear in mind that they are stu- 
dents and are proficient in other subjects as 
well. For most of them music will be an 
avocation, valuable in the occupation of leis- 
ure time, in home and community life, and in 
the development of character.” 

At this point one of the supervisors asked, 
“Mr. T, do you anticipate that instrumental 
music will eventually overshadow vocal mu- 
sic in our schools?” 

“No,” he replied, “I thing such an antici- 
pation would be absurd. The instrumental 
and vocal teachers should by all means co- 
operate. Each needs the other. Each aims 
to develop latent musical tendencies into mu- 
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the best results in instrumental music are 
based on the efficient work of the vocal 
teacher, especially in the elementary grades. 
These girls and boys here could not have 
performed Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 at the 
second playing if they had not previously 
been trained to enjoy reading good music.” 

The conductor, who had been listening 
thoughtfully, added: “Moreover, the human 
voice has possibilities for musical expression 
as great or greater than any man-made in- 
strument. When a large chorus, trained by 
a master, performs a Bach work, it is as in- 
spirational as any music performed by a 
great orchestra. Beethoven composed his 
immortal symphonies for the orchestra, but 
when he reached the Ninth, the climax of his 
musical life, his genius demanded in addition 
to the orchestra the use of the voice in a 
great chorus.” 

We were impressed by his earnestness ; but 
the evening was growing cold in that north 
country and we were without sweaters or 
overcoats. We rose, and the superintendent 
said to our host, “Before we part I want to 
say to you that I look upon this institution 
which you and your colleague have founded 
as a significant educational project. Its 
ideals and its achievements should be gener- 
ally known. I believe educators should take 
advantage of this opportunity to send young 
people here during the summer vacation, for, 
whatever their life work may be, here they 
get an experience which will be of great 
value to them.” 

* * 


Supervisory Changes in New York 
State 
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MRS. FORREST NIXON 


President of the 
Tennessee State 
Music Teachers’ 
Association, was 
born at Milan, 
Tenn., and was 
educated at the 
Milan High 
School and other 
institutions. 

Mrs. Nixon 
chose to special- 
ize in music, pur- 
suing a Normal 
Course for teach- 
ers at the American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, and piano and violin 
instruction at the Chicago Musical 
College, afterwards studying privately 
with Emil Liebling. 

She is intensely interested and ac- 
tively engaged in the development of 
music in Tennessee. She has served 
the Tennessee State Music Teachers’ 
Association in many capacities, as 
chairman of the State Music Memory 
Contest, chairman of the State Violin 
Ensemb!e Contest, state chairman 
High School Credit for Music, state 
secretary (two terms), and at the 
recent annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion was re-elected president for the 
third consecutive term. She is also 
the founder and director of the Nixon 


sical intelligence. Recently we gave in this 
camp a public performance of the oratorio, 
Elijah, with a large chorus and orchestra. 


pretation of the first movement, indeed of 
the entire work, was a revelation. I had 
heard this symphony played many times by 
great orchestras, and it seemed to me that We had one rehearsal only and then gave 
I had never heard a better rendition of it. the finished performance. Now of course 
Of course I realize that my judgment may this would have been impossible if our girls 
have been warped by sympathetic regard for and boys had not had musical intelligence. 
these youngsters. Perhaps,I over-estimated And where do they get the foundation of this 
the freshness and virility of their tones. Per- intelligence? In the early grades, through 
haps I admire too much their instantaneous the work of the vocal teacher. He is the one 
response to every mood and movement of the who instills a love of good music, good tone, 
conductor. and a desire for music reading. He is the 
Just before the end of the Allegro Molto one who begins the musical development of 
I glanced at my companions of the evening. all the children, for all can sing. A few 
The effect of the music upon them interested years later the instrumental teacher makes a 
me. Each one concentrated on the perform- selection from these and forms his orches- 
ance, even to the point of forgetting to tras and bands.” 
smoke. Two of them sat with bowed heads The other supervisor exclaimed, “My sen- 
and unseeing eyes. My hard-boiled friend, timents exactly! There is another phase, 
the superintendent, was standing in_a tense too. Vocal music reaches all; instrumental 
attitude of complete absorption. His pipe music, comparatively few. It is a fact that 





School which has established and 
maintained a splendid reputation dur- 
ing the ten years of its existence. 


Supervisors of music who have changed 
positions in New York State this fall are 
as follows: Alinda Pugh, Silver Creek to 
East Hampton: Marian Myers, Clinton to Louis Sisco, her pupil, won the Ten- 
Fayetteville; Dorothy Lockwood, Elmira nessee championship in music in the 
Heights to Hamburg (assistant); Lulu E. State Musical Festival, held recently 
Sartholomew, Owego to LeRoy; Celia Wil- in Nashville, Tenn. 
son Slocum, LeRoy to Lyons; Eunice Bur- 
nett, Marcellus and Port Byron to Marcel- 
lus and Minoa; Gladys Weidler, Livonia to 
Naples; Emily Bryant, Sinclairville to Nun- 
da; Amelia A. Neiley, Fayetteville to Junior 
High School, Oswego; Lydia C. Sparling, 
DeRuyter to Phoenix; Florence Bradley, Carl Hann, Hamburg; Dudley Foster, Her- 
Avon to Pittsford; Frederick F. Quinlan, kimer; Dorothy Hope, Mechanicville; Alice 
Herkimer to Pleasantville ; Marion E. B ang- M. Carlson, North Collins; Esther Butman, 
hart, Nunda to Scottsville; Demaris E. Prattsburg; Dorothy Langenstein, Red 
Austin, Lakewood to South Dayton. Hook, Germantown and Tivoli; Dorothy 

The following are new in the teaching Campbell, Silver Creek; Frank Bielec, Jun- 
field: Ruth I. Morrison, Alden; Marjorie F. ior High School, Watertown; Marjorie C. 
Topliffe, Callicoon and Jeffersonville ; Dor- Hurlburt, Wilson. 











othy Winagel, East Aurora; Beatrice Coffin, 
Eastport; Onnolee Armstrong, Ellington; 
Daniel Wagner, Instrumental work, Fulton; 
Kenneth Collins, Instrumental work, Geneva ; 
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Notes From the Field 

NEBRASKA 

Grant.—Julius Cochran, formerly 
pervisor here, moves to Sydney, one of 
most important towns in western Nebraska. 

Sidney.—I. R. MacCormack, formerly 
supervisor of music in Sidney, is to be high 
ol music director in Michigan. 
Broken Bow.—-Wendell Sanderson, for 
years high schoo! principal and direc- 


su- 


sch 


three 


WENDELL SANDERSON 

becomes gen 
ndley, Ohi ) 
successful in 


Broken Bow, 
music at Fi 
been very 


tor of music at 
eral supervisor of 
Mr. Sanderson has 
his work. 

\ large 


attended the 


number of Nebraska supervisors 
summer session at Northwest 
University, including Mrs. Carol M. 
chairman of the State Contest Com- 
and head of the music department at 
Central High School, Omaha: iard Nev- 
in, supervisor of music at Fremont; Vera 
Robertson, of som »;. and Wendell Sander 
Broken Bx 

Loup City. Ri ith 1 Haberly, formerly of 
Loup City, enters the Lincoln school system 


ern 

Pitts, 
mittee 
Bert 


on, ot 
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as music instructor at Elliott Junior High 
School. 

Lincoln.—Charles B. Righter, director 
of the Lincoln High School Orchestra which 
won first place in the National Contest, was 
kept busy throughout the summer term with 
his class in Instrumental Methods and Con- 
ducting at the University School of Music. 

Hazel Kinscella has resumed her work as 
instructor of pianoforte at the University 
School of Music. With her editorial re- 
sponsibilities in addition, Miss Kinscella is 
kept very busy. 

H. I. Kirkpatrick will continue as Direc- 
tor of Choral Music at the University of Ne- 
braska. Carl F. Steckelberg will direct the 
University Orchestra. 

Council Bluffs.—Rudolph 
has had charge of instrumental music in 
South High School, Omaha, will succeed 
Lee Lockhart as director of instrumental 
music at Council Bluffs. Mr. Seidl will con- 
tinue some of his Omaha work and will also 
direct the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh.—Lee M. Lockhart, formerly 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has joined the De- 
partment of Public School Music as special 
supervisor of instrumental music, assisting 
Dr. Will Earhart. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell.—Inez Field Damon, director 
of music at the Lowell Normal School, has 
returned from the Lausanne Conference 
where she addressed the Anglo-American 
Music Conference. Helen Snow is acting as 
Miss Damon’s assistant in place of Angeline 
Kelley, who is now teaching at the Ohio 
Wesleyan College, Delaware, Ohio. 


om * * 
New 


Seidl, who 


York Items 


Edith Egbert, of Ithaca, goes to Oneonta, 
N. Y., to teach music in the grades 

Virginia Williams will be supervisor of 
music at Johnstown. 

Clarence Andrews is to take charge of the 
instrumental music in the schools of Plain- 
field, N. J., under the direction of Jay W. 
Fay. 

Herman Toplansky goes to Lititz, Pa., to 
become the supervisor of music there. 

Genevieve Peter will have charge of 
music at Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Genevieve Herrick will be the 
of music at Homer. 

* * x 


the 


supervisor 


Miscellaneous Items 


Walter has gone 
Argentine High 


Carthage, 


Kansas 


from 
School, 


Mona 
Mo. to the 
City, Kans. 


Cleva Carson, years had 


who for several 





of Music 


All Branches 


COURIER 


been on the music faculty of the normal 
school at Aberdeen, S. D., received her B.A 
degree at Iowa University last June, and 
goes to Jacksonville, Fla., this year as head 
supervisor of music. 

Donald Baum goes from the supervisor- 
ship of the Oelwein, Iowa, schools, to the 
position of high school music supervisor at 
Boise, Idaho. 

William Rowles of Hameline University, 
St. Paul, will be in the music department of 
the Cheney Normal School at Cheney, Wash. 

Lillian Griffen, supervisor of grade music 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., is now Mrs. Sim 
mons. She taught during the summer in 
the music department of Northwestern Uni 
versity. At the close of the session she 
joined her husband, who is a lawyer in New 
York City, and will make her home there 

Gladys Silsby, assistant music critic in the 
Evanston schools, takes Mrs. Simmons’ place 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Shortly before the close of school last 
spring, the Michigan City High School Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Palmer J. 
Myran, won second place in class B in the 
Northern Indiana contest at Gary. Two 
weeks later the orchestra won first place in 
the state contest, and a few weeks later again 
won second place in the national contest at 
Iowa City. Three beautiful plaques now 
have a place of honor among the various 
athletic trophies of the school. The band, 
also under the direction of Palmer J. Myran, 
has fin le new —o for this year. 

Louise Cottle, who taught in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Schools last year, is now 
assistant to Pauline Meyer, director of music 
at the Cortland State Normal School, Cort- 
land, N. Y. Miss Cottle’s place in Hartford 
is being taken by Audrey Thayer, of Bristol, 
Conn., who comes from Orange, N. J., where 
she has taught music with Clarence Wells, 


supervisor of music. 

Frances S. Boyd, of Greenfield, Mass., 
goes to Hartford, Conn., to take the place of 
Martha Carrington, who resigned this year. 

Flora Rogers, formerly supervisor of 
music at Crawfordsville, Ind., has taken 
the position at Connersville, in the same state, 
replacing A. A. Glockzin, who is now direc- 
tor of music in the schools of Pontiac, Mich. 

ee 


The New Jersey State Meeting 

The New Jersey State Music Supervisors’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Atlantic City on November 11. The gen- 
eral subject this year will be Instrumental 
Music Teaching in the Schools. There are 
to be numerous demonstrations of instru 
mental school music work, and the day pro- 
gram for 3 meeting will be as follows: 
Strings—C. P. Herfurtto, director of instru- 
mental carat East Orange; Woodwind 
Jay W. Fay, director of music, Plainfield; 
Brass—John H. Jaquish, director of instru 
mental music, Atlantic City. 

On November 10 there is to be a concert 
by the New Jersey All State Symphony Or- 
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FRANK M. CHURCH, 
director of Music nm Athens College, 
Athens, Ala., and several of his pupils 
who gave a recital recently in Tus- 
cumbia, Ala. Those in the picture are, 
left to right: (top row) Mrs. John W. 
Williams, May Isbell, Elizabeth Mc- 
Nutt; (center) Grace Jones Shefield; 
(bottom row) Josephine D. Clement, 

Ruth Porter, and Mrs. Ben Ingram. 





The program will 
follows: Egmont Overture (Bee- 
Coppelia Ballet (Lugini), A. 
Brandenberg, director of instrumental music 
at Elizabeth, conductor; Introduction 3rd 
Act of Lohengrin (Wagner), Egyptian Bal- 
let (Delibes), Clarence Wells, director of 
music, Orange, conductor; New World Sym- 
phony, Largo and Finale (Dvorak), March 
Tannhauser (Wagner), R. A. Laslett Smith, 
director of music, Newark, conductor. 

The following are the officers of the New 
Jersey State Music Supervisors’ Association: 
president, R. A. Laslett Smith, Central High 
School, Newark; vice-president, Wilbert H. 
Hitchner, supervisor of music at Merchant- 
ville; secretary, K. Elizabeth Ingalls, super- 
visor of music at Westfield; treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Williams, supervisor of music at Ruth- 
erford. 


chestra of 150 members. 
be as 
thoven), 
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Notes 


You get what you prepare for. 
* * 


A good laugh is always sunshine. 
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Perform your work with a whole heart. 
* * * 


Logic is one thing, common sense > another. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Are Piano Dealers Pushing the Piano Into the Background in Favor of 
the Radio?—A Frank Discussion of a Dangerous Trend in 
Merchandising—T he Ohio Association Action and 
What It Implies 


Always has the association that includes the piano 
dealers of the great state of Ohio of the great Middle 
West made moves that were startling. At its last 
convention in Columbus, Ohio, September 9, 10 and 
11, the name of the Music Merchants Association of 
Ohio was changed to Music and Radio Merchants 
Association of Ohio. As long as the name was Music 
Merchants Association of Ohio that did not single 
out the piano, the radio, the talking machine or any 
other musical instrument, but was accepted as mean- 
ing a piano dealer, or merchant, as the piano men 
seem rather prefer to be called. 

In changing the name and exploiting the radio, the 
piano is made secondary. The writer believes this 
to be a mistake, although for one to oppose the con- 
sensus of opinion of the piano men of the great state 
of Ohio is to seemingly be rude and offensive. The 
fact remains, however, that the general trend of the 
piano dealers for some time has been to make the 
radio the leading instrument, while the piano is made 
second. This takes on the same application of grad- 
ing as does the second piano in a piano dealer’s line. 


Mark-up vs. Volume 


There is a vast difference in the selling of radios 
and the selling of pianos. We all know what the 
mark-up on the piano is, and comparing that with the 
mark-up of the radio it would seem that the profits 
on the piano exceed that on the radio. 

However, it is volume of business that probably 
appeals to the piano man, and this is, probably, nine 
times out of ten, based upon the number of units 
sold, and in this the piano would, of course, suffer. 
It would take probably a number of radio sales to 
equal that of one piano. The mark-up on the piano 
being 100 per cent., and that of the radio in the 
neighborhood of 40 per cent., with probably a “and 
10 per cent.” or something added to the 40 per cent., 
there would seem to be a great advantage in the sell- 
ing of pianos. 

During the past year it must be conceded that the 
radio has done greater business in volume as to dol- 
lars than has pianos, but the great difficulty in the 
making both instruments profit-making lies in the 
fact that the average piano dealer carries its radio 
selling on the same overhead as he does his piano 
selling. 

All this must be analyzed and taken into consid- 
eration by the piano dealer, and no one should make 
any effort to make the piano secondary. The piano 
dealer stands above the multitude that sell radios. 
Radios can be found in all kinds of shops. Almost 
every merchant that carries notions or a miscellaneous 
stock of goods, that is the smaller dealers and this 
not including the department stores, offer radios for 
sale. The prices run anywhere from $30 to over 
$100 in the small places. This brings a competition 
not only as to selling but as to name value. The 
piano dealer, if he places the radio above the piano, 
certainly is belittling his name value, for if “the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker’ are 
selling radios that militates against the piano name 
value of the dealer. 


The Piano Is Coming Back 


The piano is now coming back. It is on its way. 
There may never again be a year where the produc- 
tion of pianos will reach 375,000, yet there are 
those in the piano trade who believe that it will. The 
estimate of the writer of 100,000 production per 
year will give many dealers a fine living, and the 
dealer can add to his piano profits the profits on the 
radio if the radio is handled right. If the dealer, 
however, makes the radio his léading musical instru- 


ment and the piano secondary, it will inevitably fol- 
low that the concentration of the dealer and his sales- 
man will be upon the radio, to a vast loss in sales of 
the piano. 

In truth, those who have studied the situation be- 
lieve that much of the lack of selling as to the piano 
has been due to the fact that dealers have given more 
attention and concentration to the radio at the ex- 
pense of the piano, and this more than anything else 
has brought about the reduction of production as to 
the piano factories. There can be no question that 
the selling of pianos is not the selling of advertised 
products that create through the manufacturers a 
public demand. The manufacturers of pianos them- 
selves have been very lax in this, with the exception 
of two'or three of the leading houses. The houses 
that have kept up their national advertising together 
with the propaganda necessary to the exploitation of 
their concert grand pianos are doing a great busi- 
ness. 

The Steinway Example 


The information given by Paul H. Smith upon his 
return from his annual visit to Europe is an out- 
standing indication of what the Steinway propa- 
ganda, backed by its publicity and advertising, has 
done for that instrument. Some piano men say, 
“Well, that is the Steinway.” That may be true; it 
is the Steinway, but if other piano manufacturers 
had followed the same course as has the Steinway 
for the past seventy-five years, there would be no 
question but the piano would today stand as the lead- 
ing musical instrument, and there would be no indi- 
cations that the dealers themselves had lost faith 
in the piano. 

The fact, however, does remain, that the movement 
on the part of the Ohio association indicates the idea 
that the radio has superseded the piano and will carry 
on indefinitely. 


The Changing Sales Picture 


There are many changes that can overtake the 
dealers that sell musical instruments at the present 
time. The player piano is one illustration, the talk- 
ing machine is another, and the radio, in its infancy 
as it is, will no doubt remove many of the obstacles 
that make it a perfect musical instrument. All this 
is not to decry the radio, but it is to influence the 
piano dealers themselves who have in the past not 
only buiit to good business, had profits that enabled 
good living, beautiful homes, trips to Europe and all 
that goes with the successful business man, but which 
now has been eliminated, but it is not believed by 
the writer that the piano dealers have made up for 
the loss of piano sales in profits through the radio 
department. 

When we stop to think that if the dealer allows 
himself and his salesmen to concentrate upon the 
radio without endeavoring to sell pianos, then does 
the piano suffer. Every sale lost through this inat- 
tention to the piano requires the selling of large 
numbers of radios, and that upon the mark-up that 
is 50 per cent. less than the overhead in the selling 
of pianos. 

The question of overhead is something that has 
attracted the attention of the automobile people, and 
if the move that is contemplated of placing radios in 
the salesrooms of the automobile dealers is carried 
out the piano dealers will find a competition that 
will not enable them to carry on with a piano over- 
head. As it now is, a piano dealer on a block carry- 
ing radios and featuring them as his leading musical 
instrument is in competition with probably half a 
dozen small dealers on his same block. The differ- 


ences in the prices of radios is such that it makes 
hard competition for the piano and much harder com- 
petition for the radios carried by the dealer. 


Radio Inflation 


The inflation of the production of radios during 
this year is something startling. Whether the satura- 
tion point will ever be reached as regards the radio 
is not a thing to be contemplated with assurance. The 
replacement in radio selling has been something enor- 
mous. The change from batteries to electricity 
brought about a tremendous activity. 

Just what has been done with the old battery radios 
is hard to say, any more than an explanation can be 
given as to what is done with the old automobiles 
traded in. In San Francisco there was a demonstra- 
tion of burning up the old battery radios, but that 
is only a point. The piano men must remember, 
however, that the demonstration made at Atlantic 
City when a lot of old square pianos were burned car- 
ried with it the obliteration of the old square. The 
old squares now are becoming antiques and curios, 
not in a business way, but holding to the old instru- 
ments on account of the sentiment that may surround 
them. 


Dealing in Futures 


The radio may meet with some wonderful im- 
provement that will prove another great discovery, 
and bring about a replacement selling that will be like 
unto that of the past. No one can predict as to what 
wiil come, yet there are movements on foot and dem- 
onstrations being made that predict another great 
turn over as to the radio in the homes of this coun- 
try. One, however, can not build on the information 
that has been given out, but those who are intimate 
with the inner workings of the radio industrials are 
aware that if the telephone industrials, we might say, 
work out what has been hinted, then will there be 
another change, and let it be said here that these 
changes will not in the beginning be of profit making 
value to the piano dealers. 


Piano vs. Radio 


The piano dealers should hold to the piano as the 
dominant instrument. They should endeavor to re- 
duce the overhead that has been built up during the 
days of big selling of the piano, and bring it to a 
50 per cent. reduction, and this will automatically re- 
duce the overhead as to the radio. 

All this is merely surmise, but it is really a protest 
against the attitude of the Ohio association as to the 
piano. Why not call it a Music Merchants Associa- 
tion, leaving the radio out, to take its place with other 
musical instruments that the piano dealer should by 
all means carry? Specialize on the piano, have men 
to do nothing but talk and sell pianos. Work hand in 
hand with the musicians. The radio does not require 
specialized salesmanship like the piano. 

A piano salesman should not be allowed to sell the 
radio if pianos are carried by the dealer. It will not 
be twelve months, and this prediction is made as the 
opinion of one, before the piano will again assume its 
real position in the musical world. When a house 
like the Wurlitzer, that not only sells but manufac- 
tures pianos, makes preparation for taking care of 
the piano as the dominant musical instrument, as 
The Rambler shows in his department in this issue of 
the Musicat Courter, then can we look with con- 
fidence as to the future. 


The Best Profit Maker 


If the dealers continue the attitude that they ap- 
parently have assumed as to the piano they will find 
that they are losing one of the best profit-makers in 
the musical trade. Let them hang on to the piano, 
let them “boost” it and not “knock” it. There will 
be many dealers that will drift into other lines, 
probably the radio, but those dealers who stick to the 
piano, who uphold it, who give encouragement to all 
as to its musical qualities will find that they will get 
the profits the pianos make for them, and do this 
without half of the annoyance of replacement tor- 
nadoes that are probable as to appearing, and prob- 
lematical as to results. 

WILLIAM GEPPER?. 
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Good Boston 
Piano Business 


Here is some good news for those pessimistic 
piano men who believe that the piano has had its 
obituary notices printed and never can be resur- 
rected. Boston is piano busy. It can be said that 
the retail trade for September and running so far 
into this month of October has been what the Bos- 


ton dealers declare as “good.” It does not come up 
to past records, but the Boston piano men certainly 
seem satisfied and feel that the going after the busi- 
ness solves the problem of selling pianos. 

The great plant of the Aeolian Company in Bos- 
ton is running overtime, and while that does not 
apply directly to the Boston business, it means a 
Boston production. George W. Vose, of Vose & 
Sons, is perfectly satisfied, but would like to have 
more business. This means a sane attitude toward 
the past and a gratifying confidence as to the future. 

The retail stores, one after the other, felt that 
there were no complaints to be made. Alexander 
Steinert, that tried and seasoned piano man who 
studies conditions with a broad vision, feels that 
the piano is holding its own, and that the September 
business of the M. Steinert & Sons Company was 
most gratifying. In fact, Mr. Steinert’s only com- 
plaint is that the house of Steinway could not supply 
him with the full amount of Steinway pianos or- 
dered for September, and is somewhat disturbed 
over the problem of getting enough Steinway pianos 
to meet the retail demand in the New England states 
for this fall, which puts it up to Steinway & Sons’ 
production to take care of the amount of business 
the Steinert house will do. 

The A. M. Hume Music Co. is doing a wonderful 
business, 


all things considered, with the Baldwin 


piano. In September A. M. Hume reported, the 
record was broken for the sale of Baldwin grands, 
with October promising to set another record to 
build to. 

Ivers & Pond did a good business in September. 
The manager of the Stieff branch also gives an 
encouraging report for September and October, 
looking as though it would run ahead of any month 
for a long time. But this will all be discussed in 
the next issue of the MusicaL Courier by The 
Rambler. 

These outstanding facts were gleaned for this 
department last week. The coming week there will 
be given some “piano talk” regarding the distribu- 
tion of pianos at retail in Boston, which means the 
If the 


give such encouraging reports as is herewith brought 


New England states. Joston piano men can 
out, then the dealers in other sections of this coun- 
try certainly can do likewise if only they will get 
out and see the people and create prospects instead 
of sitting around in the warerooms waiting for 
people to come in. 

Pianos never were sold in that manner except 
through the destroying influences of special sales, 
cut prices, and bargain offerings that are not bar- 
gains but baits. The Boston men, strange as it may 
seem to the old timers in the piano business, have 
awakened to the fact that to sell pianos you have 
to take them to the people, instead of begging the 
people to come in and take the pianos. There will 
be many a piano man question what is here stated, 


and wil! begin arguing that the Boston men are 


“talking piano talk.” This pessimism the piano men 
themselves have builded upon their own weaknesses 
is what causes the lack of piano sales. 

Pianos can be sold, if the piano men will only 
endeavor to sell them. Magnificent and costly over- 
head warerooms do not sell pianos. It is the work 


of the salesmen in the homes of the people that sells 


them. Going back to the days of H. D. Cable, and 
this means in the 1890’s, when the piano business 
was in a slump, this genius of the piano world 
argued with the “boys”, as he called them, to get 
out and sell to the people, and this based on his be- 
lief, expressed in the words, ““Trust the people,” sold 
pianos by the thousands when others were looking 
on and declaring that the pianos were not being sold, 
when in fact they were being sold. 

The Boston piano men now are carrying on along 
practically the same lines. Let the other piano men 
throughout the country do the same, and they will 
get the business and replace the piano paper that is 
dissolving through a lassitude that does not evidence 
good business instincts or inclinations. 


. o~ 
The Farmer Prospect 

The efforts to make the farmer class a determin- 
able factor in the retail buying field is still going 
on, the concern alike of business men and legis- 
lators. It is a matter of national concern, which 
affects every line of business. The possibility of the 
farmer being practically wiped out for a year as a 
purchasing factor, except for the barest living and 
agricultural necessities, due to a sudden fluctuation 
of produce prices, is one of the dangers which is 
ever present. @ The present plan of the farm 
board calls for cooperative sales efforts through 
farmers’ grange associations and the like. The 
major plans deal with cotton and wheat as the most 
important as well as the most in danger Of fluctua- 
tion. The one obstacle in the way of cooperative 
sales seems to be the general unwillingness of the 
farmer to join in the movement. However well it 
may sound from the theoretical angle, a good many 
farmers do not relish the idea of going into another 
business, that of wholesaling. This is not the 
avowed intention of the plan, but it is suspected that 
this will be the practical outcome. @ For years 
the farmer has gambled on prices, especially in cot- 
ton and wheat, figuring on one bonanza year to 
take care of two or three lean years. Those who 
have prospered under this scheme are naturally 
averse to changes. Those who lost are equally re- 
luctant because it precludes the possibility of a big 
year, at least in their opinions, which would counter- 
balance their past failures. Meanwhile the muddle 
continues and at the present time with very little 
possibility for an immediate settlement. 


a ~ 


“Shush” Salesmen 

It has remained for the furniture field to develop 
a new type of underhand sales competition. Ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Better Business Bureau: 
@ ‘Thrifty householders are now the victims of a 
new type of racketeer. At present his activities are 
concentrated on buyers of furniture, but sometimes 
he extends his wily scheme to reach purchasers of 
other house furnishings. These individuals are 
commonly known as ‘street salesmen’ or “whispering 
racketeers’, They rarely have an established place 
of business of their own, and their only stock in 
trade is a few cheaply printed business cards. 
Briefly, this type of salesman plays on the credulity 
of his victim and leads him to believe that he is going 
to get identical merchandise at prices considerably 
below those at which he expected to buy from estab- 
lished retailers. @ His approach is subtle. He 
appears in person or by means of a confederate who 
poses as a casual shopper in the furniture store and 
will observe some one who is about to make a pur- 
chase. He follows the customer out of the store and 
after handing him a business card, tells him that he 
can furnish the identical article at much lower prices. 
If the prospective buyer is in a receptive mood, he 
will send him to an alleged furniture wholesaler or 
manufacturer. There is an air of secrecy about the 
entire proposition and the customer believes he is be- 
ing accorded a privilege of an exceptional character. 
@ There are also other means of getting the names 
of prospective furniture buyers. In some instances 
the “whispering racketeer” may bribe a clerk in the 
employ of the store by splitting a commission with 
him on all sales made to persons whose names he 
reveals. In this manner, some householders have 
been surprised to receive telephone calls at their 
homes after they have visited an establishd retailer 
and indicated an intent to buy.” The report goes 
on in the same strain. There have been no reports 
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of such activities affecting the piano business, al- 
though it is perfectly possible that this scheme of 
operations might be tried. However, where the lo- 
cal dealer has a well established reputation and deals 
in a name value product, it is difficult to see how 
such tactics could make headway. 
et 
Scotching Another Rumor 

Louis P. Bach, president of Kranich & Bach, New 
York, has just issued an official refutation of a ru- 
mor that his house was on the verge of dissolution 
or combination with any other piano industrial. The 
statement, in effect, says that despite the current 
depression, Kranich & Bach have managed to reduce 
operation expenses and regulate production so as to 
continue a profitable business and to maintain the 
financial strength of the organization. Mr. Bach 
branded the rumor a malicious attempt by com- 
petitors to injure the name value of his pianos and 
to affect adversely prospective buyers. @ The 
statement is definite and conclusive. No comment 
seems necessary except. to point out that this is 
merely another rumor of the many that have been 
going the rounds. Incidently, there is hardly any 
of the prominent manufacturers who have not been 
the subject matter for speculations which have had 
a basis in fancy only. It is a bad sign when piano 
men devote their time and attention to the circula- 
tion of false or misinformed reports instead of de- 
voting themselves to the primary necessities of their 
business, getting sales. It does seem that a matter 
so closely affecting the interrelationships of piano 
concerns, which at present are undermining the 
fundamental spirit of cooperation, is a proper one 
tor association action. 


<> a 


Commissions! 


More and more the music dealers who handle band 
and orchestra instruments, are looking to school 
bands as their steady source of income. To equip 
a school band means not only the sale of a good 
many musical instruments, but also it portends more 
sales as additional children are drafted into the 
band. Most dealers are keen in denouncing com- 
petitors, suspected of offering commissions to teach- 
ers of school bands. But usually the competitors 
are quick to retaliate with similar soft impeachments. 
As a matter of fact, it would be much better for the 
small goods trade if fierce competition did not drive 
some of the dealers into encouraging teachers to act 
as agents in equipping school bands. @ In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, the subject has become fraught 
with bitterness. The small goods dealers’ associa- 
tion in San Francisco has fallen into abeyance. 
Some years ago, when this association was in a more 
or less flourishing condition, its ethics and the moral 
courage its backing gave the various dealers enabled 
them to look even well-known band and orchestra 
players bravely in the face, and refuse to lower the 
price of an instrument on the score of “artist’s per- 
centage” —commission or what not. @ From all 
accounts, the lapse of the association has made 
things harder for dealers in band and orchestra in- 
struments. However, it is in the equipping of 
bands that the most keen competition exists. When 
the traveler for some music firm in California suc- 
ceeds in inspiring the firemen of a minor town, or 
the police, or some other organization to start a band, 
preliminary arrangements are made almost by stealth 
for fear some zealous competitor should snatch the 
embryonic band away before all the names are on 
the dotted line. It is a case of getting them to 
sign quickly and sign before they are won away by 
the representatives of rival instruments. 


Selective Canvassing 
It is of interest to note that the old scheme of 
house to house canvassing has been practically “laid 
on the shelf” as far as modern merchandising meth- 


ods are concerned. It has been stigmatized as at 
once too expensive and too unproductive to warrant 
serious attention. In the so-called consumer can- 
vassing today, the contact men are usually relying 
upon some more definite knowledge, gained through 
one source or another. “Blind canvassing” is out- 
moded. @ This is in keeping with the modern 
theory of business management, where the sale ex- 
pert operates on blue-prints and statistical “pies,” 
rather than upon first-hand knowledge of the prod- 
uct and the prospective buying public. This is quite 
different from the old adage of sales being just 
where they are found! The new salesman argues 
that if he gets a name from a published list of new 
automobile owners, that fact in itself is indicative 
of that man’s ability to pay for a piano. He disre- 
gards the fact that it may also mean that that new 
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automobile owner has either spent most of his avail- 
able reserve cash, or that he has mortgaged danger- 
ously his future earnings to pay for the initial cost 
and the running expenses of his new acquisition. 
@ The fact is that modern theory is more concerned 
with sales than with collections. Almost anything 
can be sold, provided that the vendor doesn’t worry 
about whether he is to get his money. People can 
be talked into buying articles for which they have 
not the slightest use, nor the ability nor inclination 
to pay for. @ The whole argument pro and con 
science in retailing comes back to human psychology. 
It is dangerous to deal with people on purely the- 
oretical lines, especially in so individual a matter as 
a sale which involves the salesman on one side and 
the single purchaser or family on the other. Every 
sale is a highly, individualized proposition. The 
salesman must gauge the character of each of his 
prospects, and formulate his selling talk accordingly. 
@ The same applies to prospect getting. The good 
salesman considers every one a _ prospect—until 
proven otherwise. Such a salesman is far more 
likely to compile an impressive sale-record than the 
salesman who scientifically has regulated all “hu- 
man” factors out of his sales equation. Which 
again serves to prove that there is no really effec- 
tive substitute for hard work in selling. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoL”MEs. 


A Remarkable Phase of Industrial Re- 
building Demonstrated in the New 
Program of the Wurlitzer Organiza- 
tion—D. J. Nolan as General Man- 
ager of the Wurlitzer Piano Division 
and His Plans for the Future 


In a recent issue of the Musica, Courter Cyril Farny 
gave some interesting data regarding the Wurlitzer pianos. 
The most significant statement made by Mr. Farny was 
the references regarding the acquisition of the famous 
Julius Bauer piano, and that William M. Bauer the piano 
genius responsible for the new construction of that 
piano becoming the moving tone spirit in the Wurlitzer 
Grand Company, of DeKalb, III. 

In this there is something for piano makers through- 
out the country to’actept with satisfaction. It is good 


news to learn that the Julius Bauer piano will continue 
to be given to those who love pure tone in the piano, 
and there also is given evidence that William M. Bauer 
will not retire from the work that has given him such 
prominence among those who love true tone in the piano. 

Also, The Rambler has noted the statement some time 
ago given out that Dan J. Nolan has taken up the work 
of distribution of the Wurlitzer productions as far as 
the piano is concerned. This gives a balance to what 
has been going on as to the Wurlitzer piano of the past 
few months. Mr. Nolan took up his work August 5th, 
and has been busy as is his usual trend in the following 
up his work, and the fact that the Julius Bauer piano 
will lend aid in Mr. Nolan’s work tends to show that the 
effort shall be not only to increase the production of the 
Wurlitzer plants as far as pianos are concerned, but 
there is that promise that dealers who listen to the argu- 
ments of Mr. Nolan will be benefited. 


Following a Successful Example 


The great Wurlitzer house supplies a full musical line 
for any dealer, and the ability to “stock up” as are the 
many Wurlitzer branches throughout the country gives 
that same ability to build to profits as has been shown 
in the success of the Wurlitzer branches throughout the 
country. 

That all this means much for the piano itself is evi- 
dent, and The Rambler desires to add his encouragement 
to these moves on the premises that the Wurlitzer pianos, 
both uprights and grands, will bring back to the piano 
men themselves that confidence that has seemingly been 
lacking. With few exceptions that lost confidence has 
been the fault of those who did not realize that pianos 
could be sold, even though Dan J. Nolan had set the 
example even during the darkest hours of the past two 
years. 

In assuming the general management of the piano 
department on August Sth, that gentleman has been 
busy in personally inspecting both factories at North 
Tonawanda and DeKalb, has studied the piano methods 
of construction with which he already was familiar, has 
visited dealers and laid plans that will allow him to now 
enter upon his work with that same energetic personality 
that enables him to inspire in others that confidence that 
has stood him in such good results during his life in the 
business. 


D. J. Nolan, General Piano Manager 


Mr. Nolan, who is so well known throughout the music 
industries, gave up his position as manager of the Wur- 
litzer Cleveland, Ohio, store and moved to the main 
house of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company in Cincinnati, 
and assumed the general management of the piano de- 
partment on August 5. 
under his direct charge the distribution of the pianos 
produced in the great North Tonawanda factory and the 
grand piano factory at De Kalb, Illinois, and will be 
supreme manager of all the branch houses of the Wur- 
litzer institution as regards pianos. 


Mr. Nolan will have, as said, 


Here is a tremendous responsibility, one that requires 
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the experience and ability that Mr. Nolan has demon 
strated in his work in the piano business. The one dom- 
inating feature of this announcement is that Mr. Nolan 
has faith in the piano. He has no patience with any 
piano man who assumes any other viewpoint as regards 
the future of the piano. He has demonstrated in Cleve- 
land through his work there that pianos can be sold, and 
he has demonstrated during the past months that the 
man who has faith in the piano can sell them. 

With this dominant force back of him, Mr. Nolan will 
be able to give to the many houses throughout the coun- 
try bearing the name Wurlitzer that awakening that is 
necessary to sell pianos, and it is his intention to double 
the production of the Wurlitzer factories as far as pianos 
are concerned during the next year. 
order. 


This is a large 


Those who know Mr. Nolan, however, are ready and 
willing to pin their faith to him, and The Rambler is 
willing to wager that the Wurlitzer piano business for 
the coming year will arrive to the point set by Mr. 
Nolan. This should be of vital interest to those piano 
men who have become so pessimistic that they have 
even forgotten how to spell the word “piano.” Mr. 
Nolan is not entering into his new duties with any false 
ideas. He believes that the reason for the reduction in 
the sale of pianos has been the attitude of the piano men 
themselves towards their work. 

With a great house like the Wurlitzers back of him, 
Mr. Nolan will have to depend upon himself to make 
good his prediction, and if he does he will prove that 
he is right in his deductions that the piano is as much 
in demand today as it ever was, if the piano be presented 
to the people as it should be. 


Personality Plus 


The music side of the piano business has always ap- 
pealed to Mr. Nolan. 
methods and have seen the 


Those who have watched his 


statements of sales under 
his domination have asked themselves: “How did he do 
it?” Even so-called competitors have asked this ques 
tion, while those who have become acquainted with Mr. 
Nolan at association meetings have honored him with 
the presidency of the National Association of 


Merchants, have felt the thrill of his optimistic person- 


Music 


ality, but “How does he do it?” has remained within the 
organization over which Mr. Nolan presided. He did 
Not 
that he was ashamed of them or afraid to tell them, but 


not give to the world his methods or his policies. 


he always felt, probably, that to educate a competitor 
was to entail harder work. 

Always genial, always approachable, Mr. Nolan 
never had any personal antagonisms as to his compet- 
itors. He has visited them, 
meetings of the piano men at the stated intervals when 


has 


has foregathered in the 
they got together for purposes that have not always been 
revealed, and has stood for the piano, has always backed 
every fair and square competition, and has always main- 
tained that attitude toward the musical element of the 
territory in which he may be working with the end in 
view of bringing to bear upon those who were creating 
piano sales a co-partnership that many have thought 
was of the old time method of selling pianos. The Wur- 
litzer house is to be congratulated upon its recent vital 
moves. 

Mr. Nolan will make his home in Cincinnati. He will 
introduce into the Wurlitzer piano system of retail sell 





Introducing 


the New Marshall & Wendell Ampico 


CROWD GATHERED ON FIFTH AVENUE IN FRONT OF AMPICO HALL 


DURING PRESENTATION CEREMONIES AND ENTERT 


MISS DOROTHY STONE INSPECTS THE NEW AMPICO 


One of the most startling merchandising efforts of the year in the piano business 
occurred recently when the American Piano Company formally presented to the 
public the newest member of the Ampico family. This is the new Marshall & Wendell 
small Ampico grand, built to retail at just under the one thousand dollar mark. 
new instrument was well advertised in the daily press and an elaborate ceremony was 
Dorothy Stone, popular musical comedy star, 
was featured. Miss Stone sang and danced to the accompaniment of the Ampico to a 


arranged for the formal dedication. 


The home a few days later. 


{INMENT 


crowd of two thousand people, gathered in the store, or unable to gain admission, 
jammed against the Fifth Avenue display windows. 
impressed by the new Ampico that she bought one on the spot, to be delivered to her 
A distinguished audience was in attendance which included 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Nanette Guilford, Anna Duncan and other 
notables of New York’s musical, social and business worlds. 
held simultaneously in Chicago where the event attracted an equal amount of attention. 


Miss Stone, incidentally, was so 


A similar ceremony was 
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ing those ideas that crop up from his active brain and 
the which are always a new departure, a something else 
again, as has frequently been asserted by those who fol- 
Nolan is a leader, not a follower. 

With the pianos produced at the North Tonawanda 
and the De Kalb factories, there is given Mr. Nolan in- 
struments that are of unusual virtue as to tone quality 
Also the production of the 


Wurlitzer institution, the value of Wurlitzer itself, 


low, for Dan J. 


and case designs. ability 
name 
Wurlitzer houses from 
that will vital- 
bring about a dif- 


dealers 


the 


will enable him to orga: 


coast to coast into a homogeneous whole 
the 


lerent 


ize selling of pianos, and this will 


the part of other who 


s and who do not fall by the way- 


attitude on piano 
busine 
their 


qualities of the piano 


remain in the 


of the selling 


of 
Thus 


will bring others into the same atmosphere 


side through lack appreciation 


there will be a leader who 
of optimism, 


and the piano itself will be benefited 


Re-vitalizing the Piano 
materials that Mr. 
of him Wurlitzer institution 
of the piano will have far-reaching effects 
be expected that Mr. Nolan’s work will affect 


many stores of the Wurlitzer institution throughout the 


back 
vitalizing 


Now as the Nolan will have 


in the his re 


It is not to 


only the 


country, but those dealers who need encouragement, 


who need to have rebuilt their confidence in the piano, 


will feel by reflection the energies that will be shown in 
the Wurlitzer stores as to the piano, but there will be 
aroused the interest of the dealers in other cities where 
Wurlitzer 1 to enter the 


do into 
prosperity is bound to come with this evidence of 


stores not now exist 
that 
Wurlitzer supremacy as to name value, but also will be 
able, if they so desire and can obtain a franchise, to par- 
ticipate in the many advantages that will go toward the 
carrying of the Wurlitzer line. 

here is a vast vision in all this that the 


pessimist can not down, for it must be acknowledged that 


broad and 


the Wurlitzers have carried on, as far as piano sales are 
concerned, in a way that creates the belief on the part 
of those who are made aware of what the production of 
Wurlitzer pianos has been during these past two or three 
to the 


Wurlitzer organization. 


vears, and this must be attributed aggressive 


methods employed by the 
seeking to maintain their hold upon 
1 the Wurlitzer 
obtain that 


ertising methods of 


Dealers who are 
the piano business can do well to take or 
line Wurlitzer is and as- 


vad, 


always engages in, 


where the open, 


liberal ady 


sistance which the br« 


Wurlitzer 


through 


the house and there can 


be 


obtained this affiliation the advantages that 


are presel! ted under the leadership of Mr. Nolan. 

should always be the leading instrument and 
the 
the 


in- 


Phe pianc 


dealer who desires to carry side lines such as 


the 
radio al tne, 
Wurlitzer 
struments, «nd 
the Wurlitzer house itself maintains, there can 
obtained that 
in the individual Wurlitzer policies 


instruments through 


these 
the 


musical can, 
various musical 


the 


itution, take on 


if carried on in selling in same 
way that 


be a 
throug 


lvantages only extend and ramify 


hout the trade 


and systems. 


Hold to Piano Selling 


one great difficulty that seems to persist with the 


Phe 


average 
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piano dealer untaining ot a 


the 


is the mz piano or- 


that does not attention or the 


work of the piano salesmen to be diverted through the 


ganization permit 


selling of other musical instruments. This applies espe 
the 


illustration, 


average dealer carries, we will 


the 


cially where piano 


radio. The piano salesman is 


say lor 
apt to seek the path of least resistance, and, radios being 
to sell, will divert his attention to that selling in- 
of confining himself exclusively 
Mr 
piano salesmen directly to the 


to the piano. 
licies that Nolan always has main- 
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build up their sales through the smaller musical instru- 
ments. This especially was dangerous during the days 
of the talking machine, an instrument that sold itself. 
The radio today is becoming harder to sell on account 
of the keen competition existing as between the different 
makes, 

The piano salesman who attempts to sell both instru- 
ments is bound to lessen on the piano, because it is 
harder work to sell pianos, and therefore all the more 
necessary that the piano salesman should hold his atten- 
tion strictly to that one object of sale and not lose piano 
through the There many 
changes that will be presented during this coming year 
in the directions such as this. 

There will be a strict accounting, as always has been 
the with the Wurlitzer institution, of the various 
departments that are presented through the selling of 
the many productions of the Wurlitzer factories. It is 


sales easy radio selling. are 


case 


not intended to convey through what is being said here 
Mr. Nolan will reconstruct the entire policies of 
will instill 


that 


selling the Wurlitzer house, but he into 
the Wurlitzer distribution, as far as pianos are concerned, 


an energy and a close attention to the obtaining of sales 


ol 


that should be presented in every music house through- 


out this country. 
Building Confidence 


This confidence in the piano is one of the strong 
marks that must prevail in the conduct of a music busi- 
ness. Piano dealers, in losing confidence in the piano, 
have done so through the evident desire to make money 
easy. There is no finer business in the world than the 
selling of pianos, for there is a tangible asset always 
present during the time of payment on the installment 
plan. 

There has been a tendency towards the creating of the 
idea that pianos are cheap. It costs money to build 
pianos. It is easier to build a flying machine than it is 
to build a piano and build that piano right, and here it 
may be stated that the piano factories under the man- 
agement of the Wurlitzer executives pertaining to those 
departments, the highest, and the remarkable 
equipment is of the most modern. 

The dealer has with him in the Wurlitzer 
backed by the Wurlitzer name, and also the constant 
attention to detail, a background that will build to a 
If Mr. Nolan can double the production 


of pianos during the coming year, and he does it through 


are of 


piano, 


good business. 


the Wurlitzer stores alone, he will succeed almost in the 
giving us a miracle in these modern times. If the deal- 
ers who are outside of the cities in which the Wurlitzer 
stores are at present operating can but obtain a Wur- 
litzer franchise, they will partake of these many ad- 
vantages, for there will reflect from these larger centers 
into the smaller centers the Wurlitzer supremacy in mat- 
ters musical, and partake of the profits thereof. 


Abolishing Fear 


All that is being said by The Rambler about Daniel J. 
Nolan and his remarkable ability is not meant to convey 
the Wurlitzer institution has not 


the impression that 
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been doing good and solid work in the maintaining of 
confidence in the piano. All this is given as an illustra- 
tion of the efforts to maintain a lasting confidence in 
the piano, to show that the house itself has that confi- 
dence that always has stood with it during its many, 
many years of business life. If all manufacturers and 
dealers would exhibit this self-same confidence, would 
hold to the conviction that the piano can be sold and will 
be sold, then would we have a different atmosphere run- 
ning throughout the industry and the trade. 

The mere fact that a great institution like that of Wur- 
litzer should enter into greater efforts, and this through 
presenting the piano under the best auspices and through 
the control of the best men that can be obtained, evi- 
dences the fact that the criticism that oft has been made, 
that the piano men themselves have been lax, and that 
the piano itself presents the same possibilities that it 
has always given as to the making of profits and the 
building up of safe, sound and lasting business. 

Added to all this there must be remembered the great 
financial resources of the great Wurlitzer institution, 
and that in itself must give the dealer that “ties up” with 
the house a lack of fear that he will got be “taken care 
Many a 
dealer has not been successful because he has been af- 
flicted with fear that he may meet with difficulties, and 
But the dealer 
when given backing of his source of supply, does busi- 


of” if he does business as it should be done. 


there has been at times room for doubt. 


ness along the lines that have made the house of Wur- 
litzer one of the strongest financially in the music indus- 
trial world, will be able to divest himself of fear and 
will build to that same confidence in the piano the Wur- 
litzer institution shows in what it now is doing. 

The Rambler asks all piano men to “give Dan J. Nolan 
a hand.” Both the Wurlitzers and Mr. 
it, for there is being given an evidence of confidence in 
the piano that will bring life to it, encouragement that is 
called for in the new phases the piano has to contend 
with. 


Nolan deserve 
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NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
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VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
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213 East 19th St., New York. 
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AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
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s. 
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S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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will feel by reflection the energies that 
Wurl to the 
aroused the f the 
W urlitzer not 
prosperity that is bound to come with this evidence of 


but also will be 


the tzer stores as piano, will be 


interest of dealers in other cities where 


stores do now exist to enter into the 


Wurlitzer supremacy as to name value, 


able, if they so desire and can obtain a franchise, to par- 
in the many advantages that will go toward the 
Wurlitzer line. 


and 


ticipate 
carrying of the 
vast vision in all this that the 


for it must be acknowledged that 


There is a broad 
pessimist can not down, 


the Wurlitzer 


concerned, 


carried on, as far as piano sales are 
that creates the belief on the part 
what the 
Wurlitzer pianos has been during these past two or three 
the 


s have 


in a way 


of those who are made aware of production of 


attributed to aggressive 
Wurlitzer 


to maintain 


must be 
the 


vears, and this 
organization. 

hold upon 
Wurlitzer 
that 
g methods of 
there 
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obtain 
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seeking 
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sistance which broad, liberal advertisin 
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the dealer who desires to carry side lines such as 
| instruments can, through 
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obtained that only extend and 
in the individual Wurlitzer 


radio and ot 
Wurlitzer 


struments 


Institution, on these various 


1 
selling in the same 
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and systems. 
Hold to Piano Selling 


he one great difficulty that seems to persist with the 


is the maintaining of a piano or- 
the 
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work of the piano salesmen to be 
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to 
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build up their sales through the smaller musical instru- 
ments. This especially was dangerous during the days 
of the talking machine, an instrument that sold itself. 
The radio today is becoming harder to sell on account 
of the keen competition existing as between the different 
makes. 

Ihe piano salesman who attempts to sell both instru- 
ments is bound to lessen on the piano, because it is 
harder work to sell pianos, and therefore all the more 
necessary that the piano salesman should hold his atten- 
tion strictly to that one object of sale and not lose piano 
sales through the easy radio selling. There are many 
changes that will be presented during this coming year 
in the directions such as this. 
as always has been 
the 


There will be a strict accounting, 
the the Wurlitzer institution, of 
departments that are presented through the selling of 
the many productions of the Wurlitzer It is 
not intended to convey through what is being said here 
that Mr. Nolan reconstruct the 
selling of the Wurlitzer house, but 
the Wurlitzer distribution, as far as pianos are concerned, 


case with various 


factories. 


entire policies of 


will instill 


will 
he into 
an energy and a close attention to the obtaining of sales 
that 
out this country. 


Building Confidence 


should be presented in every music house through- 


This confidence in the piano is one of the strong 


marks that must prevail in the conduct of a music busi- 
ness. Piano dealers, in losing confidence in the piano, 
have done so through the evident desire to make money 
easy. There is no finer business in the world than the 


selling of for there is a tangible asset always 


present during the time of payment on the installment 


pianos, 


plan. 

There has been a tendency towards the creating of the 
idea that pianos are cheap. It costs money to build 
pianos. It is easier to build a flying machine than it is 
to build a piano and build that piano right, and here it 
may be stated that the piano factories under the man- 
agement of the Wurlitzer executives pertaining to those 
the the remarkable 
equipment is of the most modern. 

The has with him in the 
backed the Wurlitzer name, and also the 
attention to detail, a background that will build to a 
good business. If Mr. Nolan can double the production 
of pianos during the coming year, and he does it through 
the Wurlitzer stores he will succeed almost in the 
giving us a miracle in these modern times. If the deal- 
ers who are outside of the cities in which the Wurlitzer 
at present operating but obtain a Wur- 
they will partake of many 
vantages, for there will reflect from these larger 
into the smaller centers the Wurlitzer supremacy in mat- 
ters musical, and partake of the profits thereof. 


departments, are of highest, and 


Wurlitzer piano, 


constant 


dealer 
by 


alone, 


stores are can 


litzer franchise, these ad- 


centers 


Abolishing Fear 
All that is being said by The Rambler about Daniel J. 
Nolan and his remarkable ability is not meant to convey 
that the Wurlitzer institution has not 


the impression 
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been doing good and solid work in the maintaining of 
confidence in the piano. All this is given as an illustra- 
tion of the efforts to maintain a lasting confidence in 
the piano, to show that the house itself has that confi- 
dence that always has stood with it during its many, 
If all manufacturers and 
dealers would exhibit this self-same would 
hold to the conviction that the piano can be sold and will 
be sold, then would we have a different atmosphere run- 
ning throughout the industry and the trade. 

The mere fact that a great institution like that of Wur- 
litzer should enter into greater efforts, and this through 
presenting the piano under the best auspices and through 
the control of the best men that can be obtained, evi- 
dences the fact that the criticism that oft has been made, 
that the piano men themselves have been lax, and that 
the itself the 
has always given as to the making of profits and the 
building up of sound and lasting business. 

Added to all this there must be remembered the great 
financial resources of the Wurlitzer institution, 
and that in itself must give the dealer that “ties up” with 
the house a lack of fear that he will got be “taken care 
Many a 
dealer has not been successful because he has been af- 
flicted with fear that he may meet with difficulties, and 
But the dealer 
does busi- 


many years of business life. 


confidence, 


piano presents same possibilities that it 


safe, 


great 


of” if he does business as it should be done. 


there has been at times room for doubt. 
when given backing of his source of supply, 
ness along the lines that have made the house of Wur- 
litzer one of the strongest financially in the music indus- 
trial world, will be able to divest himself of fear and 
will build to that same confidence in the piano the Wur- 
in what it now is doing. 

The Rambler asks all piano men to “give Dan J. Nolan 
a hand.” Both the Wurlitzers and Mr. 
it, for there is being given an evidence of confidence in 
the piano that will bring life to it, encouragement that is 
called for in the new phases the piano has to contend 


litzer institution shows 


Nolan deserve 


with. 
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Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our Zpocialty’ ‘Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
nl “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


of Piano Hammers. 
27 years’ experience. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
_— molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





E\LERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 W. 39TH ST., NCW YORK 
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WURLITZER 


Pianos 


The leader in all that has to do with the advancement of 
music. Manufacturers of the Duo-Art, Orchestrel, 
Pianola, Pipe Organs and Duo-Art Pipe Or- 
gans, Weber, Steck and Wheelock Pianos, 
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cMaster Pianist, 


Whose First New York Recital Is Scheduled for Town Hall, 
Saturday Evening, October 19, at 8:30. 








